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COMMISSION TO STUDY SOCIAL INSURANCE AND 

UNEMPLOYMENT. 



CoMMrrrEB on Labok, 

HofUSE OF RflPRESENTATIVES, 

Wiishmgtan^ D. C.^ April 6, 1916. 

The committee met at 10 o'clock a. m^ Hon. Edward Keating 
presiding. 

Mr. ESsattko. Under a special rule adopted by the committee this 
morning was set aside for hearings oqq House joint resolution 159,^ by 
Mr. London, a joint resolution for the appointment of a commission 
to prepare and reoommend a plan for the establishment of a national 
insurance fund and for the mitigation of the evii of unemployment 

Mr. London. Mr. Chairman, I will ask Mr. Dawson to open the 
discussion and to give us an outline of the problem. 

STATEMENT OF MB. MIIEB M* BAWSOV, COHSULTIirG ACTUABT, 

NEW TOBE GITT. 

Mr. Keating. Will you give your name, address, and occupation 
to the stenographer? I presume we will proceed under the rule we 
had the other day, by which the witness will be permitted to make 
his statement, and members of the committee will question him at the 
conclusion of his statement. 

Mr. Dawson. My name is Miles M. Dawson, consulting actuary, 
New York City. 

Mr. London. Mr. Dawson^ou are one of the authors of the book 
Workingmen's Insurance in Europe? 

Mr. Dawson. Yes; I am a joint author of the book, Workingmen's 
Insurance in Europe, written by Dr. Lee K. Frankel and myself, as 
the result of a study of social insurance throughout Europe on behalf 
of the Eussell Sage Foundation. I was also sent abroad by the 
Government two years later to study the ccst of workingmen's com- 
pensation insurance in European countries, the result of which study 
will be found in the September, 1910, Bulletin of the Bureau of Labor. 

My interest in this subject, however, did not begin with that 
investigation, but began with the introduction of social insurance in 
the countries of Germany and Austria, over 30 years ago, and my 
acquaintance with the languages in the countries of Europe, includmg 
all of those except Russia, which have adopted social insurance up 
to the present time, I think, has kept me in very close touch, as well 
as my personal acquaintance with the men who have been associated 
with it. 



* See II. J. Hcs. 189, 05th Cong., 2a sess., p. 807. 



6 SOCIAL INSUEANCE AND UNEMPLOYMENT. 

The way in which the general subject is looked at by many people, 
Mr. Chairman and gentlemen of the committee, is that it is a mere 
attempt to accomplish something, which may or may not be desirable, 
on behalf of the working classes, as if it was a piece of class legisla- 
tion. I am not going to speak to you long, but I wish to premise what 
I say by two statements, which I think will be of service to the 
committee in that respect. Both of these statements are from Dr. 
Geor^ Zacher, the greatest authority upon the subject of social insur- 
ance m the world, and were made to me personally in a letter written 
to me. One of them is that from the actual statistics collected by the 
Government of Germany there was an increase in the average lon- 
gevity of the German males, the men of Germany, from the year 
1870 to the year 1900, during which social insurance had been intro- 
duced and made effective in Germany, equivalent to 12 years added 
to the life of every man in Germany. 

Now, remember that those 12 years were in most cases added to 
their lives during the period when they were most productive, and 
best able to take care of their families. 

I know, as an expert upon longevity, that this statement is not 
untrue. I know that the reputation of Germany in regard to mor- 
tality has changed from that of one of the worst in Europe during 
that period, and has been improving steadily up to the present time, 
at least up to the time that the war commenced, from that position 
to one of the very best. I know that the records of the txerman 
insurance companies from an investigation of their mortality, with 
which I am also familiar, being a member of the Deutscher Verein 
fiir Versicherungs Wissenschaft in Germany and otherwise in posi- 
tion to have information on these points, I know that the improve- 
ment in the lives of those who are insured in the German insurance 
companies, a large majority of whom were subject to the social insur- 
ance laws, has been equally marked. 

That is one of the statements that Dr. Zacher made to me. The 
other statement made was this, that the experience of the Govern- 
ment in connection with this investigation was that not only the 
health but also the height, the weight, physical strength, and ability 
of those who were called into the service of the German Army had 
been one of steady improvement, showing a very marked difference 
between 1870 and 1900, and also even between 1900 and 1910. 

Those are two facts which might be contrasted with the conditions 
which exist in other countries. During that same period, there was 
no improvement worth mentioning shown by any statistics with 
which I am familiar — and I am very familiar with all of them, as I 
am a Fellow of the Eoyal Statistical Society in London, and also a 
Fellow of the Institute of Actuaries of Great Britain, in both of 
which all of the statistics can be found upon the subject— during that 
same period there was not only no such improvement in Great 
Britain, but, in addition, there was a very considerable diminution 
in the average condition of those who offered themselves for service 
in the British Army — so marked a loss that public attention was 
repeatedly called to it. 

Now, I speak of these things because this subject should be con- 
sidered not merely from the standpoint of how we may most effec- 
tively assist those among our people who may be, on account of their 
financial condition or on account of their want of organization, or 
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whatever it may be in the poorest position to protect themselves 
and their families ; we should not only assist them on their account, 
but we have the greatest possible reason for assisting them on our 
accoimt. 

But, Mr. Chairman and gentlemen of the committee, this is not 
the only consideration. There is a third consideration that I believe 
should be brought especially to your attention. Dr. Frankel and I 
fould, and I found later when I was there the second time that the 
remarkable improvement in the eflSciency of the people in connec- 
tion with the industries of these countries, an increase in efficiency, 
which, as you know, has attracted world-wide attention, which 
changed the reputation of German workmen from that of a rather 
thorough but exceedingly slow and plodding type of workman, 
which was their reputation when I was a boy, to that of easily the 
most efficient workmen of all Europe, and made the Austrians in 
spite of the fact that they were so badly broken apart in regard to 
race conditions, only second to the Germans in that regard — that 
this increase in efficiency, while undoubtedly partljr due to the intro- 
duction of special schools in Germany ana Austria, meaning voca- 
tional education, and also partly due to the introduction of compul- 
sory military service, and the creation thereby of a special form of 
discipline was chieiSy due to sbcial insurance. 

Now, this was not the testimony merely of those concerned, like 
my friend. Dr. Zacher, in social insurance. It was their testimony 
without a single exception ; but yet more was it the testimony of the 
leading employers of Germany, many of whom were consulted by us, 
any many others consulted by others, and what they stated about it 
made public, and it was the testimony of the officers of the German 
Government generally ; and moreover, it was also the testimony of 
the leaders or the social democratic party, which represents virtually 
all of the workmen of Germany, and of all the representatives of the 
workmen of Germany in the sickness insurance associations. All but 
universal is the expression of opinion among those who have been 
consulted upon the subject, by, for instance, Lloyd George, represent- 
ing the British Government; and you will find it made public in the 
documents published giving the results of his interviews, and by those 
who were consulted by Dr. Frankel and myself, and those who have 
been consulted by innumerable others who have gone there from our 
own country, as well as from other countries, that the principal thing 
operating to make a wonderfully efficient, healthy, long-lived people, 
was the thing which we are here to talk concerning to-day. 

The resolution that is before you to-day is not a resolution in- 
tended to ask immediate action on the part of the Congress of the 
United States, to introduce a system of social insurance. It is not a 
bill introducing a system of social insurance. It is a bill intending 
to ask for the appointment of a commission, with a moderate appro- 
priation, and with certain powers to investigate what can be done in 
the United States in this regard, to investigate what is already being 
done in the United States in this regard, what its effects are, where it 
falls short, what good it has already accomplished, what good it is 
believed can be accomplished through existing means, and where 
existing means necessarily falls short of doing that which we would 
all like to see accomplished. That is the bill that is before you. 
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Now, I might suggest that there is one very fruitful line of in- 
vestigation right at the outset, which I do not doubt will occur to 
many of you. The intimation has been made in the resolution itself 
that it might be possible to establish a national fund, or national 
funds for these social insurance purposes. One of the investigations 
that it would be wise for this committee to undertake is regarding 
opinions, and the grounds upon which those opinions rest, of those ^ 
most competent to serve the committee, concerning whether such a 
measure, if it were offered, would be constitutional, under the Federal 
Constitution. I gave an amount of time, estimated at my office, 
on the part of the employees only, omitting my own time, at a net 
cost of over $2,000, to the investigation of that subiect, in connection 
with the Federal Commission on Employers' LiaDility. You will 
find the result of. the work which I did there in the report of that 
commission, both the briefs and the argument presented; and you will 
find also thalb the attorney representing the New York Central Lines 
(I may say entirely independently, for I never met him until I met 
him in the room, after his brief had been printed), arrived at almost 
identically the same conclusion, namely, that the Federal Govern-* 
ment had ample power to introduce a system generally throughout 
the United States, as regards the clasi^es of employees that were there 
under consideration, at leas^, for the establishment of a Federal 
workmen's compensation fund. 

Now, I am not prepared to say at this moment, except in the 
most general way, that necessarily the investigation there made 
would cover the subject we are discussing here. My own impression, 
as the result of the work which I did at that time, is that the argu- 
ments there advanced would be almost equally applicable to the 
subjects covered by this resolution, and that there is, if not entirely 
a clear road, almost a clear road before you, should the commission, 
after it has made its report, recommend that something be done by 
the Federal Government nationally, and should Congress decide that 
that was the wise way to handle it. 

But now, of course, there are two reasons why, after this report 
of a commission such as this has been rendered. Congress might 
decide that national action is not desirable. They are, first, the 
constitutional question, about which Congress might have a different 
opinion from that which I have just tentatively expressed; and, 
second, the practical question as to whether it might not be wiser 
to leave it to the States, or to adopt a policy of encouragement such 
as was adopted in Denmark and in some other countries in relation 
to this subject, or in relation to a part of it. 

Whatever the determination of Congress might be upon thoS3 
questions, I take it that it is of the highest importance that Congress 
and the people of our country be advised of all that can be discov- 
ered upon the subject that is pertinent to the determination whether 
social insurance produces such a result as I have, in the opening of 
my address, called to your attention; what the powers of the Na- 
tional Government are in relation thereto, and what it can do for 
the protection and the betterment of the conditions of our people 
through this means; what is now being done, whether well or badly,- 
and what can be done to make it work well, if anything, and what 
needs to be done to supplement it, if it should be permitted to con- 
tinue at all, or what needs to be done to substitute a better system 
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for it; and whether, after all these questions have been considered, 
and the best light obtained upon them, it is wise or desirable that 
this matter be undertaken as a Federal matter, on behalf of the 
whole people of the United States, or that it be left to each State to 
deal with entirely by itself, without action by Congress of any kind, 
or that a policy of encouragement and sulpsidization, such as has 
been adopted by some countries of Europe, be introduced. 

Now, I beg to suggest to your commission, that, in the course of 
the investigation, if it is ordered, there should be a very careful in- 
quiry made into the existing means of dealing with these questions in 
this country. I fancy that jrou would be somewhat astounded to 
learn, in regard to sickness insurance, for instance, that there are 
tens of thousands of the most feeble of our people, the least able to 
make provisions for themselves, that are to-day paying in the form 
of 3 and 5 cents, collected at the back door by agents of industrial 
sickness insurance societies and companies, in order to obtain for 
themselves this form of protection, on a basis where from one-half 
to as high as three-fourths of all the money that they pay is wasted 
and not directly applied to provide that which they are purchasing. 
I fancy that before the hearing is over you will have evidence, much 
more in extenso than I will undertake in this opening address to 
offer, that that is true ; but J may say that, on behalf of the super- 
intendent of insurance of this district, under the authority of Con- 
gress, I have, myself, investigated perhaps the very best of those 
institutions which the most helpless of our entire population, the 
negro population, has built up, and I found that it was costing 60 
cents to get less than 35 cents in benefit to its members; and that 
was in an institution operated on a sound basis, carrying adequate 
reserves, not carried on as a spoliation, but merely doing those things 
which it was necessary to do, under the existing disorganized condi- 
tion, in order that the people who needed this kind of protection the 
very worst could obtain it at all. 

There are also " dollar-a-month " casualty companies doing busi- 
ness with the more helpless white laborers chiefly, which are man- 
aged about as extravagantly and several of which have an evil record 
in repudiating their just obligations. 

There is also another form of social insurance that is in operation 
in our country, which I am sure you are more or less familiar with, 
and that is the means of furnishing money by which the members 
of a family can be buried; because industrial life insurance, in the 
main, not exclusively, as carried on in the United States, is nothing 
but burial insurance. In fact, it is confined by the laws of the prin- 
cipal States, as regards children, to an amount of money estimated 
by the legislature not to be much more than ordinarily required to 
furnish a decent burial, and you .will find, if you will look into it, that 
in order to get somewhere from 35 to 40 cents' worth of benefit out 
of each dollar of premiums paid in 5 or 10 cent installments at the 
back door every week, the most economical record that they have 
been able to make in the largest company of the whole list is an 
expenditure of another 35 cents out of that dollar, and that the 
average is in the neighborhood of 50 cents 

Now, those are some of the things which, if the resolution is not 
already drawn in such a manner as to give you full authority to 
investigate them as regards their operation and to consider to what 
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extent the Congress of the United States, under a Government set 
up, as stated in the very first words of the prologue to our Constitu- 
tion, "To promote the general welfare," can do to remedy these 
conditions and introduce something which will serve this purpose 
better and more economically, you should provide for by amending 
it suitably. 

There is another branch of insurance being carried on, which comes 
within the range of social insurance, and some exceedingly interesting 
inquiries could be made about that. It is the one branch of social 
insurance we have dealt with in a legislative way so far in the United 
States. It is called workmen's compensation. We now have a 
majority — I think about two-thirds — or all the States in the United 
States, with workmen's compensation laws, more or less futile in 
-effect, some of them very good and some not so good, so that we 
have right at home a problem as to which method of providing insur- 
ance of this character is best for the people of this country, from the 
standpoint of economy and efficiency, a^d concerning wUch is the 
best method we have the most contrary statements going out all over 
the country. We have the twisting and distortion of everything that 
turns up. I may say that I do not think it is entirely one-sided, but 
it is chiefly on the part of the insurance companies interested in the 
naming oi money in carrying on this business, but not exclusively, 
because when you get the facts about that you will find unfairness 
on both sides. . 

Now, that is a branch of investigation which this commission, if 
appointed, can take up and judicially determine from the actual facts 
which of the methods already in use in this country (and we have 
almost every method that was ever in use in any country in use here) 
is operating best for the common advantage, and then determine 
whether the Congress of the United States, under a Constitution 
which opened with a preamble that one of the purposes of that Gov- 
ernment is to promote the general welfare of its people* has any office 
to perform in that regard. 

Now, there is another thing. The report of the Commission on 
Workmen's Compensation and Employers' Liability, the Federal 
commission, has been before Congress for three years past. It was 
a very partial and incomplete report in many respects. It covered 
only railroad employees. It did not even cover the other classes of 
employees that are in interstate commerce or in foreign commerce. 
It gave no protection to sailors, either upon the high seas or upon the 
rivers and lakes. It would have only given protection, had it passed, 
to railway employees, and the protection which it offered to railway 
employees was bad in form, as it created the condition where there 
would be one constant contest between the railroad company and the 
injured employee, and thereby the union to which he belonged ; and 
these provisions made it so unsatisfactory and unacceptable to the 
railway employees that the only workmen's compensation legisla- 
tion in this country that has been defeated by the opposition of the 
workingmen themselves was this same bill reported by the Federal 
commission. 

Now you have an opportunity, through the new commission which 
you would establish, to study that question, study the previous report, 
conclude wherein it was faulty, and then conclude whether this Qov- 
ernment could not at least cover all interstate and foreign commerce 
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•employees^ including sailors upon the high seas, rivers, and lakes, 
whether in interstate commerce or foreign commerce, and also 
whether it might not be able to introduce a perfected system of work- 
men's compensation for all the workingmen of our country, so that 
a man who was injured in one State in the course of labor would not 
be treated' diflPerently from one who was injured in another State, 
which is a more or less ridiculous thing for us to permit in this 
Nation of ours. 

Then you come to unemployment. I remember very well having 
said to Mr. Varley, who was at the head of the Ghent system of 
^employment insurance — ^the first that made a success in Europe — and 
who is now secretary of the International Association of Unemploy- 
ment, that in my opinion unemployment insurance was a matter 
which could be scarcely carried on successfully except on a national 
scale — that is, with any great or marked success — owing to the fact 
that your local fund in a city can easily be completely swamped by 
local conditions and owing to this further fact that one of the most 
important reasons why we should hav^ a social insurance system 
And an unemployment system was so that we can get at causes; and 
we can not get at causes that are widespread throughout an entire 
nation by merely having a local fund. If we have a national scheme, 
a national plan, then the causes that are operative throughout the 
•entire Nation come to light. I remember naming to him, as an in- 
stance, when I was at Zurich at a m^eeting of the International Asso- 
ciation for Labor Legislation, before the International Association of 
Unemployment had been established — ^I remember stating to him one 
instance which I am sure will interest the members of your committee, 
viz, that we had the very peculiar, laughable, ridiculous, and shame- 
ful condition in 1893 in the United States, owing to our folly and our 
inability to deal otherwise than as a political question, to be fought 
out in rancor between the two parties, with tlie currency of our 
Nation, which since then has been so much more successfully dealt 
with— we had the absolutely shameful condition where miners were 
starving in Pennsylvania because coal could not be sold, and the 
farmers were burning their com in Kansas because they could not 
ffet coal; and I said to him that a local association like he had in 
Ghent, on unemployment, could not by any possibility take care of 
a situation like that or get any light on it or see any more about it 
than I was able to see, wnile a national association on unemployment 
would find that a real investigation, not on partisan lines, not in 
order to carry out some special doctrine or some special theory, ought 
to be made relative to those things which should operate to facilitate 
•exchange, but which in practice at times broke down and operated to 
prevent exchange. 

I speak of this as illustrating the fact that those of us who have 
given the most attention to this subject of unemployment insurance 
are quite of the opinion that it can not be, with any real or marked 
success, coped with except through Federal action. That view was 
adopted on the recommendation of a namesake of mine, who, by the 
way, is not a relative, or a man whom I know personally, Mr. William 
Harbridge Dawson, an eminent Englishman, bjr Lloyd George, and 
.was adopted as a part of the insurance plan introduced in Great 
Britain a few years ago ; and, although criticisms have been made 
against the sickness insurance plan in Great Britain, which was not 
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quite so well conceived and carried out, I have not heard of any very 
serious criticisms of their unemployment insurance plan. On thd 
contrary, I think its operation is regarded everywhere as one of the 
shining successes of the whole social insurance movement. 

I have but one matter more to mention. I have written the chair- 
man of your committee already about it and I now call ,it to your 
attention and also to the attention of Mr. London publicly, whom I 
have also already written about it. I think it would be wise if this 
resolution were changed — ^it is my impression ; I will put it up to you — 
so that, instead of a commission you would have either a committee 
of the House of Bepresentatives or a joint committee of the two Houses 
of the Senate and House of Representatives. My reason for thinking 
that is that the work of the committees — take the Pujo committee 
as an example, and several other committees — ^has in recent years 
been very much thorough and much more satisfactory and has 
resulted in something much more frequently than the work of a com- 
mission. I am not fully informed as to the power of a commission. 
I doubt if I could get the information, either, by searching the 
decisions. 

The power of Congress to delegate authority to its own committees 
is complete. That has been settled long, long ago. The House of 
Representatives can vest one of its committees, so far as the requiring 
of attendance of witnesses, the production of papers, and everything 
of that sort is concerned, with sudi power as it has itself, because that 
committee comes back to itself to enforce its orders. I know that 
in the work of the Armstrong committee, in New York, in the great 
insurance investigation, where I was Mr. Hughes's chief assistant, we 
considered that if the very greatest possible importance; and you 
may remember that we forced the attendance of men of great emi- 
nence in the United States, some of whom were most reluctant wit- 
nesses, and we required their testimony concerning things about 
which they were even advised by counsel that they could not be 
required to testify. That advice was not good, and they appeared 
and testified. I know that it was Mr. Hughes's opinion that the 
power of a committee to do this expired with the legislature that 
appointed it, on December 31, at midnight; and I am quite confident 
from what little I have looked into the matter myself, and I have 
looked into it somewhat, that a commission practically gets all its 
testimony by pure courtesy of the person who appears and testifies; 
that he absolutely could not be compelled to do so at all. 

That is one reason why I think a committee of the two Houses 
would be preferable to a commission. Another reason is that a com- 
mittee of the two Houses would be fully familiar with what it was 
undertaking, experienced in legislative matters, and matters con- 
cerning Congress. 

Now, there is one objection to that course, and I should mention 
that along with the other. It is that such a committee would have, 
of course, only persons who are Members of Congress upon its body ; 
consequently could not select persons who are connected with labor 
organizations who were not in Congress, persons who are connected 
with the employers' organizations who were not in Congress, nor 
persons from colleges, or experts upon the subject, and so on, to 
serve. I personally do not consider that that is of any great impor- 
tance. The most important thing is that the committee should be 
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60 organized that there would be brought before it in an orderly 
fashion, witliout there being any possibility of the information being 
withheld, and to that end the^ cooperation of those in our country 
who are interested in this subject, both in favor and against social 
insurance, could easily be obtained. 

The most successful investigation, I think, by general consent in 
the whole country was the insurance investigation that I referred to. 
It was presented to a committee, as I am presenting this to jou to-day, 
the counsel of the committee having entire charge, and being persons* 
in whom the committee had confidence. The result was an assem- 
blage of evidence on the insurance evils in New York, which was not 
onlv convincing to the Armstrong committee, but to the entire public 
and to the legislature, and was an investigation of such a character as 
that, by common consent, of even those who were most opposed to it 
at the time. The legislation that followed has been an unmitigated, 
constant blessing to the people of the United States, including those 
engaged in the insurance business, ever since; and I have more confi- 
dence personaUy that you would produce the best results by the ap- 
pointment of such a committee or by doin^ the work through this 
committee than would come by the adoption of the resolution in 
exactly its present form. 

Mr. London knew my opinion about that and had no objection to 
my speaking to this committee about it; otherwise I would not have 
done so. 

Mr. SxTMNERs. You stated there that since this insurance had been 
established in Germany that the period of longevity had been extended 
12 years. I just wondered if j^ou would state very briefly how you 
connected that up with this insurance. Of course, a great many 
things have happened in Germany for the betterment of conditions 
which surround the workingman. You stated that 12 years had-been 
added and that those were 12 years during the productive period. 

Mr. Dawsow. Chiefly ; yes. 

Mr. SuMNERS. Could you state very briefly 

Mr. Dawsok. Well, the increase of the average age of the German 

Eeople during the period that I refer to was from about 36 years to 48. 
fow, a great deal of that, of course, was in the preservation of infant 
life — ^there is no doubt about that — ^so that there was some part of the 
12 years that^ was there represented. That was at ages under the age 
when people become productive; but vastly the larger part of the 
average of 12 years aaded to a lifetime was between the ages of, say, 
18 nnd about 60. 

Mr. ScTMNEits. Th|it is all, sir. That answers it. 

Mr. Dawson. Of course, social insurance was not the only thing, 
but you must realize it must have been the greatest thing, because 
social insurance covered all the working population of Germany dur- 
ing sickness, or as a result of accidents, and all those things, so you 
see that made directly for longevity. 

Mr. Browne. When you began your 12 years' experiment did you 
have accurate statistics up to that time, to show just what the mor^ 
tality was at that time? 

Mr. Dawson. You mean in Germany? 

Mr. Browne. Yes. 

Mr. Dawson. Oh, yes; they had a very good statistics system, and 
they did know what the average longevity was in 1870. 
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Mr. Smith. What is the child-labor law in Germany? 

Mr. Dawson. Germany's minimum age for child labor, I think, is^ 
14 years. There may be others who can answer that more definitelyy 
but I think that is correct. They have, however, an apprentice 
system. 

Mr. Smith. At what age? 

Mr. Dawson. I think it is 14 years. They have vocational train-^ 
ins before that, however. 

Mr. Smith. Compulsorv school education? 

Mr. Dawson. Oh, yes, thoroughly ; and not only compulsory school 
education, but compulsory vocational education in the schools, in- 
dustrial education. 

Mr. Keating. I would like to suggest to the witness that he place 
in the record, for the purpose of making the record clear for the- 
ordinary reader, a definition of social insurance. I think you will 
find that the term is somewhat confusing to a number of people who* 
might be reading the record of this proceeding. 

Mr. SuMNBRS. I wish, while you are doing that, that you would do* 
this also, if you will pardon me. I am from an agricultural district. 
I wish you would place in the record something to show that this 
sort of insurance does not stimulate the disposition to shirk and be 
sick, and take advantage of this sickness when you are not sick.. 
You see what I mean? 

Mr. Dawson. I do. 

Mr. SuMNBRS. I wish you would put in the record something in 
regard to that. 

Mr. Dawson. Social insurance, in general, is the insurance of 
working men and women, and their families, against those contin- 
gencies which do not relate to property, such contingencies as sick- 
ness, accidents, permanent invalidity, invalidity due to old age, ma- 
ternity, the death of parents or others who are the breadwinners- 
of the family, leaving dependent women or children, and the like. 

Mr. London. And unemployment? 

Mr. Dawson. Oh, yes; and unemployment. That is correct. Par- 
don me for the omission. 

Mr. Keating. And the German laws cover those various phases of 
social insurance ? 

Mr. Dawson. The German laws cover all but unemployment.. 
There is unemployment insurance in Germany, but it is locals in dif- 
ferent parts 01 the country. They have no federal or national sys- 
tem of unemployment insurance in Germany. They have a sys- 
tem of national or federal unemployment insurance in Great Bri^in, 
that is the best of all; and they have one in Denmark, which I 
personally investigated and am very familiar with, and also one in 
Norway. Those are the only three countries that have at the present 
time federal unemployment insurance. 

Mr. SuMNERs. What, m your judgment, is the proper division of 
the contribution to be made by the laboring people, by the employers, 
and by the Government, so as to insure the benefits, without encour- 
aging indolence, and increasing the ill health of the community ? 

Mr. Keating. The committee will be in order. 

Mr. Dawson. May I resume, Mr. Chairman ? 

Mr. Keating. Yes. 
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Mr. Dawson. Two questions have been asked, and one of them is 
whether social insurance has increased what we call technically simu- 
lation of being sick or malingering, which means lingering sick or 
disabled much longer than the disablement actually continues. The 
definition that I have given of malingering, by the way, I think, 
would help you somewhat to pronounce it. It is not " malinjeringy 
but " malingering " — ^the " g " has a hard sound. 

It is perhaps true theoretically if not practically that any method 
bj which wonnnen are provided even partially with an income while 
sick or continuing to be disabled will cause them to remain away f rom^ 
work somewhat longer than it would if tKey had no such provision. 
That undoubtedly is true. Many a pian has continued at work when 
he ought not to be at work, because he could not see his family suffer^ 
and because he had not the means to command the medical attentioi^ 
and nursing that he requires. To what extent it may have caused 
some people to pretend that they were still disabled after the dis^ 
ability has entirely disappeared is always an open question. 

You will find men who repi'esent the Frussion " Junker " crowd — 
most of us feel that the conduct of Germany is not, perhaps, entirely^ 
warranted in the present war, and know perfectly well who has been* 
responsible for all of the things that we do not like in that war, as 
well as pretty much all of .the things in the German handling of 
inatters that we do not like. It is quite true that the representa- 
tives of the "Junker" crowd — ^meaning the "younger nobility" — 
and that includes old men as well as young men — ^have always, 
because they were opposed to everything that the others stood for,, 
shouted that it. was causing all of the workmen of Germany to become 
shirks. During the period that they had been making those charges,, 
you will have to bear in mind that the efficiency of the German work- 
man has been raised to the nth power, and somehow the result of 
that shirking seems to have been better than where there has been 
no shirking m other countries. 5 

In regard to simulation — ^the pretending that one has a disease 
right from the outset when he has none — ^it is almost impossible t6. 
tell. The excellent medical organization under a good social insur- 
ance system renders it almost absolutely iinposible; but there may 
be, and perhaps have been, cases where, when a man, when he was- 
actually disabled at the outset, has been able to fool the doctors for 
a time as to whether he was completely recovered. The induce- 
ment to do so is very small. It would only be a man of very infe- 
rior character who would think of doing it, because he is depriving: 
himself of a very much larger income than the insurance furnishes, 
and, besides, he is put under very severe restraints. He has to stay 
in the house, and even, possibly, in bed, in order to obtain the 
benefit. But such things may happen. 

A very great American philosopher, Ealph Waldo Emerson, once 
wrote a perfectly splendid essay called "Compensation." It is 
probable that we could never have any fairly good thing in this worlds 
without some compensation. 

Another great philosopher, who wrote in verse, said something 
about little fleas having lesser fleas upon their backs to bite them, and 
lesser fleas still lesser fleas, and so on, ad infinitum. In other words,. 
I do not expect that we will ever have anything so perfect that there 
may not be some little matter agail^st which we- have got to guard.  
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As regards the distribution of the cost which I would recommend — 
which is the second question — ^my answer is purely my personal view. 
and it would be better to canyass the matter by the commission if 
appointed or by the committee if appointed. To distribute the cost 
(rf social insurance between the warKingman, the employer, and the 
State is recognized everywhere by experts on the subject as war- 
ranted in all forms of social insurance excepting accident, where the 
thing occurs or grows purely out of the industry. It is well recog- 
nized that there should be a contribution by the worbnan, because 
he is receiving a direct benefit that has no relation to the carrying on 
of the industry, a large nuihber of sicknesses being sicknesses that the 
people in safe occupations have. Death also is common to all of us 
wi^out regard to occupation, although a certain proportion of deaths 
are causea by occupation. Contribution by* the employer is war- 
ranted as a means oi causing the cost of sickness insurance abof^ what 
it would cost in safe occupations to be paid by the consumer as a part 
of the cost of the product. That makes, also, for prevention. 

The contribution of the State is warranted, because if this is taken 
up as a State or national matter, it is taken up for the reason tliat I 
originally gave, because we have concluded that it is for the gen- 
eral welfare of our people. Its benefits are not confined to the im- 
mediate recipients of tlie insurance. The benefits in Germany have 
not been confined to the workmen and their families; they have 
accrued to the whole German people. If we could increase the 
average lifetime of the American people by any such period as 12 
years, largely falling within the productive period of life, I think we 
would all say that it would be a tremendous benefit to the whole 
American people. If we conld increase the efficiency of our people, 
so that their productiveness was greater, a similar result would lol- 
low. Everything, in other words, that tends to make a better people 
is to the advantage of the whole people. There is no reason why a 
part of the cost should not be borne by the Government. ^ We have 
settled the question in the United States that the supervision of our 
general affairs, when carried on by the Government, should be paid 
for out of Government funds, and this, if introduced at all under any 
system, even if it was purely a voluntary system, would nevertheless 
call for supervision and there would be the same ground, therefore, 
for contributing toward that cost as there would be for voting an 
 appropriation to the commission which I hope you will appoint. 

Mr. Keating. We thank you very much, Mr. Dawson. The com- 
mittee has appi'eciated your testimony. 

STATEMENT OF DE. JOHN B. ANDBEWS, SECBETABT OF THE 
AMEBICAN ASSOCIATION FOB LABOB LEGISLATION, NEW YOBS 
CITY. 

Mr. Keating. Give the stenographer your^name, occupation, and 
riesidence. 

Mr. Andrews. John B. Andrews ; secretary of the American Asso- 
ciation for Labor L^slation; 131 East Twenty-third Street, New 
York City. 

Gentlemen of the committee, I am very glad indeed to take this 
opportunity to go on record definitely in favor of the most careful 
study of social insurance, because it seems to me dear, now, that 
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insurance against sickness, belter known as health insurance, is just 
as inevitable in America at the present time as we can now see that 
workmen's compensation for industrial accidents was inevitable five 
or six years ago. 

It is clear that we have entei:ed in this country, just as they have 
entered in all the leading countries of the world, upon careful investi- 
gation of industrial conditions, and upon the most constructive pro- 
posals for meeting industrial evils; and it has been found in many 
countries of the world that there is a device which has been most 
effective in bringing about the^ right kind of careful consideration of 
these evils, in order to bring about their prevention. This device is 
the insurance method. It has been successfulin dealing with work- 
men's accidents, because it places a continuous economic pressure 
upon those who are responsible for the bad conditions. It brings 
about, furthermore, the cooperation in a very direct way of those 
who must be vitally interested personally in preventing the injuries, 
partly because in that way they can reduce the cost of the insurance* 

There is nothing, therefore, too idealistic about the method of 
insurance. It is exceedingly practical, and in no way has its practi- 
cableness been shown with greater convincingness tJian in the pre- 
vention of injuries. I assume that the resolution or bill which is 
before the committee this morning is open to change, if it is recom- 
mended by members of this committee to the House^ and I believe 
it should be made perfectly clear that this will be a scientific, careful 
study of the problems for the purpose of providing a proper solution 
of them in tnis country. 

With these few remarks in order to go on record for this investi- 
gation of social insurance, I will close. 

Mr. London. You refer to sickness insurance only. Do you limit 
yourself to that? . 

Mr. Andbbws. I have spoken especially for health insurance, but 
I am content that the sanie system be used for meeting other con- 
tingencies in the life of the worker. I have no hesitancy in saying 
that I believe this investigation should be made very broad, and not 
merely to include the study of sickness insurance. 

STATEMENT OF MB. KTTFTTS M. POTTS, INSUEANCE STTFESINTEND- 
EISTT OF XPS STATE OF ILLINOIS, AND CHAiaMAN OF THE 
COMMITTEE OF THE NATIONAL CONVENTION OF INSTTEANCE 
COMMISSIONEBS TO INVESTIGATE SOCIAL INSTTEANCE, SFBINO- 
FTELP, ILL. 

Mr. BLEATING. Give your name, address, and occupation to the 
stenographer. 

Mr. Potts. Eufus M. Potts; I am insurance superintendent of the 
State of Illinois, chairman of the committee of the National Conven- 
tion of Insurance Commissioners appointed in December last to 
investigate the subject of social insurance. I reside at Spring- 
field, IlL 

As chairman of that committee I started to work several employees 
to determine the exact status of the working people and the masses 
in general, in the United States, and of the European countries that 
have social insurance, and of countries that do not have social insur- 
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ance. We assembled every publication dealing with this question 
that could be reasonably oDtained, printed in the English language, 
and then I had one man who reaUs, writes, and translates P rench 
and German to investigate the publications of those countries deal- 
ing with this question. We have assembled all information obtained 
in the various publications, and-now have my report ready to present 
to the commissioners on the l7th of this month at its meeting in 
St. Louis. I have the preliminary report with me, but at the present 
time it stands as the report of myself and not of the members of the 
committee, as they have not had air opportunity to inspect same, 
and I do not wish to file it until I have their approval and consent 
that it be filed. 

In the study of this question, I am convinced that it is the most 
important social and economic question before the world to-day. 
It is the only medium of effectuatmg social justice. It is the system 
whereby individual wage earners are able to capitalize their earning 
capacity for themselves and with the cooperation of the Govern- 
ment for both the Government and themselves, instead of it bein^ 
capitalized, used, consumed, and destroyed by their employers as is 
done in many cases. It not only provides a method of capitaliz- 
ing the earning power of industrial workers, but applies likewise to 
all producers, breadwinners of moderate means and circumstance. 
It is serviceable to the laborer in the agricultural districts; in fact, 
it is indispensable in every field of endeavdr where the producer 
receives less income than is necessary for his proper maintenance 
and the support of himself and his family or dependents, according 
to the American standard of living. Therefore it will affect at least 
60 per cent of the wage earners of the United States, as more than 
that number receive less than a sufficient sum to support their fami- 
lies and educate their children in keeping with the American demand 
for human maintenance, upbuilding, and wholesome living. 

Mr. SuMNERs. May I interrupt you right there to ask you to ex- 
plain how taking care of these sicfe people would increase the ordi- 
nary earnings of the people who are not getting enough in a state 
of health to take care of them? 

Mr. Potts. Beginning with the fundamental principle that our 
people are our greatest asset and to produce the greatest good to the 
greatest number should guide all operations and that human effi- 
ciencv is the chief basis of all achievements, then when we establish 
a system that increases human efficiency by overcoming in so far as 
possible sickness and all other things that make them inefficient, we 
are standardizing human surroundings, raising our chief asset to its 
highest value, and are leading toward social, economic, and govern- 
mental altruism. The efficiency of our people or lack of efficiency of 
our people — ^that is, of the masses — is the greatest and most dis- 
turbing problem we have to contend with to-day; and when by a 
system of social insurance we upbuild our greatest asset by giving 
them opportunity to have human comforts, by making them well, 
by placing them where wholesome surroundings keep them well, by 
securing for them sufficient wages so that they may purchase whole- 
some food, suitable clothing, obtain good housing, we have brought 
about a most remarkable standardization of our people. This con- 
dition, we hope, will come in the next few years, and can only come 
through the universal adoption of social insurance. When we raise 
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the standard of our individuals, we do likewise of the community, 
of society as a whole, of our States, and of our Nation. 

Mr. SuMNKRs. I agi-ee with you there, but what I was trying to 
get at is, how the insurance of a man against sickness is going to meet 
the situation, when he is not getting enough really when ne is well. 

Mr. Potts. To provide for men when thev are sick and to be able 
to tide them over during the interval of sicfeness is a social and eco- 
nomic question that canl)e worked out as easily and applied as faith- 
fully as is now being done through sickness occurring to persons 
from occupational diseases under workmen's compensation. The 
same method and the same procedure should be followed for that 
purpose. There is no question but what the fact of the recurrence 
of illness in communities and to individuals is of such uniformity and 
certainty as to be utilized as a foundation for establishing a table 
of rates whereby a proper premium basis can be obtained that will 
produce a sufficient amount of money to provide for sickness when- 
ever it occurs. That amoimt of money, as said by Mr. Dawson, will 
not be equal to the amount earned by the person to whom it is paid. 
The question of simulation and malingering — simulation, of coui-se, 
in sicKness — will not have a disturbing effect, because he only gets 
enough to tide him over his illness and keep him out of the abyss of 
poverty, while if working he gets enough to Keep him within his usual 
standard of living According to his wages. 

Another feature is, that sickness insurance is limited to a certain 
number of weeks in a year, and it is likewise limited in some countries 
in proportion to the amount paid into that fund or contributed bv the 

Producers themselves. The man who is not a producer contributes 
ut little to that fund, and would be able to secure but little from it 
. in case of sickness, and a man assuming " simulation " who is not a 
producer under the system of social insurance, will become as much 
of a disgrace as our tramps of to-day or present idle rich, who exist 
as inexcusable leaches and pests on the society of this country. The 
amount and method of payment in such cases is purely an actuarial 
problem which actuaries will be able to work out. and which will in 
no sense become burdensome, because the number of weeks is limited 
and the amount of payment is also gi'aduated and limited. 

Mr. StJMNEKS. What percentage of this insurance ought to be taken 
care of by the employee, and what percentage by the employer, and 
what .percentage by the Government? 

Mr. Potts. That would vary somewhat, depending on the manner 
in which it is administered and the necessary expense attendant to its 

effectuation. 

Mr. SuMNERS, Take our Government here in the United States. 

Ml*. Potts. In our Government the Government itself should pro- 
vide for the administration of the insurance either by the payment of 
a sufficient per cent of the fund or to administer it as a governmental 

function. 
Mr. Summers. In addition to the administration expense, should 

the Government make any contribution ? 

Mr. Potts. If the Government administers the fund itself, which 
is the only and final solution of this question, I doubt if the Govern- 
ment should make any further contribution to the fund ; but if the 
fund is administered, as is being done now in various parts of Europe, 
whereby the Government contributes a small per cent, the employer 
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a reasonable per cent, and the employee also a reasonable per cent, 
local conditions would govern as to the per cent each should contrib- 
ute. If the sickness results from occupational diseases, it might 
necessarily be charged as a part of the industry and the whole, amount 
paid by the employer, just as is done now in workmen's compensation 
m this country, and, in that event, under a proper development of this 
system of social insurance — ^when it once gets to where it maintains its 
normal balance, which it will after a reasonable tryout — ^the Govern- 
ment should administer it, the employee should pay possibly 40 per 
cent and the employer 60 per cent. In case of trade-unions having a 
considerable number of members, like they are in my State in the 
miners' union, the estimated payment could be added to the annual 
wage-scale agreement and cared for as an overhead charge to the cost 
of production. Likewise, the employer would add his payments also 
' to his cost of production, and it will extend upward to where the whole 
of society meets this loss and carries the burden instead of percolating 
downward, as it does now, whereby it is borne by the wage earners, 
causing an oppressive conditioh that is distressing beyond tolerance 
in the United otates. 

Mr. SuMNERs. Is it better to hare the community as the unit? I 
hope you will pardon me for asking these questions. These other 
folks are all wise about this matter, oat I am trying to find out for 
myself*. 

Mr. Potts. I am glad to have you ask them, and I will answer 
them if I can, and if I can not there are others here who will be able 
to do so. I do not wish to announce a stand on that proposition 
at this time, because there are so many things entering into it. My 
judgment is, however, that the final solution will be the whole United 
States, owing to the fact of the mobility of labor, and that the United 
States should be the unit in considering this question. 

Mr. SuMNERS. I am afraid you do not get me. Here is a com- 
munity. I may not have your viewi)oint and you may not have 
mine, but here is a community, and in that community there are 
many vocations. 

Mr. Potts. The community. 

Mr. SuMNERS. The whole community ? 

Mr. Potts. The whole of the community. It is true that many 
labor unions are able to serve their own members in a very great 
and advantageous manner by long-established methods of contribu- 
tionSj but that only relieves the members of a specific vocation of 
certam oppressive conditions borne by the whole of society, and does 
not maintain a normal balance of the burdens on the whole of society, 
which we are morally compelled to do in this coimtry. Our form oi 
government requires that the sharing of burdens and the sharing of 
profits shall extend to all, but the diflSculty is one crowd shares the 
profits and the other endures the burdens. 

Mr. SuMNERS. Which is more economical, to have these funds 
administered by the people who are the beneficiaries or to have them 
administered by th^ Government? 

Mr. Potts. To have them administered by the Government is the 
only safe and economic way. It may be administered in a reasonably 
safe and a fairly economical manner through other channels, whereby 
those who contribute — the State or Government select a certain 
number, the employer selects a certain number, and the employees 
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select a certain number — each in proportion to their respective con- 
tributions, and they jointly acting as a commission may administer 
the funds with reasonable safety, and on account of being close to 
those who receive the benefits of the fund possibly some advantages 
may come from such source. 

Mr. SuMNERS. I do not want detailed answers. I am selfish; I 
am just trying to get it into my head, and pardon my disposition to 
shut you off when I get it. Where there are two people in the com- 
munity earning different salaries and making different contributions 
to this fund, m the event those people get sick, on what basis are 
they paid? 

Mr. Potts. That would be an actuarial question, to be determined 
upon an equitable basis. Those who contributed a certain portion 
should be paid commensurate to the percentage contributed, sharing 
equitably in the fund. 

Mr. SuMNERs. It is not put on the basis of necessity, but on the 
basis of contribution? 

Mr. Potts. Necessity would make contributions sufficient. I do 
not mean necessity, but I mean the benefits of this fund in its admin- 
istration should be such as would make contributions sufficient to 
meet necessities. 

Mr. SxjMNERS. You take the fellow that eanis $5 and the man 
who earns $6, he is just as sick as the fellow who makes $6. 

Mr. Potts. That is true; but the amount paid to him must depend 
in some measure upon his producing capacity, and likewise it must 
be graded somewhat in accordance with the surroundings that cover 
each class of industry. 

Mr. SuMNERS. But when he is sick it is not merely the dollar he 
has lost, but thephysician that he has got to have and the food. 

Mr. Potts. Those are combined actuarial and economic ques- 
tions, and are only wheels within wheels. They do not go to the 
fundamental principle, but in my judgment equitable plans for all 
industries, taken as a part of the entire industry of the country, 
can soon be worked out. Wherever possible a greater producing 

f)0wer would contribute, proportionately at least, to the fund of a 
ess producing power, whereby it would seek its level somewhere, 
and the work oi society must operate and follow some well-estab- 
lished, and equitable plan for the protection of the entire masses, 
rather than various divisions thereoi. 

Mr. London. Before you leave this subject, will you kindly tell 
us how the commissioners of insurance came to take up the subject 
of social insurance? / 

Mr. Potts. Demands for relief for the poverty-stricken people 
in the United States, who are suffering from a most imperfect, waste- 
ful, and unscientific method of being cared for, have arisen in a num- 
ber of the States, and being an insurance problem, has been pre- 
sented to the various insurance commissioners, and it is the policy 
of the National Convention of Insurance Commissioners to deal 
.with insurance problems in so far as possible through committees, 
and the agitation in the respective States caused the commissioners 
to appoint a special committee for the purpose of investigating all 
of these social insurance questions, and such allied questions as are 
interwoven therewith, and report the result of their investigation 
to the whole body. 
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Mr. London. And you are the chairman of that committee? 

Mr. Potts. I am the chairman of that committee. 

Mr. Browne. I would like to ask one question. 

Mr. Potts. Certainly. 

Mr. Browne. We have State insurance in Wisconsin, the State 
that I represent. 

Mr. Potts. Yes, sir; you have been administering a State life 
fund, and also a fire insurance fund for State property. 

Mr. Browne. We sell insurance at considerably less than the reg- 
ular old-line life insurance company. 

Mr. Potts. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Browne. But we have found this difficulty that I do not 
know but what would arise under any social insurance. We have to 
compete with the old-line and the assessment life insurance com- 
panies. They have agents in the field that are going about from 
place to place soliciting insurance. 

Mr. Potts. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Browne. Now, the State does not do that. It has that insur- 
ance law. The people can apply to the State, and it sends out iU. 
blanks to the county clerks and county officers around in each of the 
71 counties that we have in the State, but we are not writing the in- 
surance that we expected to, because of the competition of these 
agents that are soliciting insurance and misrepresenting the State 
insurance policies. • 

Mr. Smith. Do they write mutual or stock insurance ? 

Mr. Potts. No, sir. 

Mr. Browne. It is on the mutual plan, I think. 

Mr. Potts. You have two forms of State insurance in Wisconsin. 
One is the administering of a life fund, and the other is the insurance 
of the State's property by a fire fund. 

Mr. Browne. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Potts. The administering of a life fund in the State of 
Wisconsin has been very ably and carefully established, and is a 
fund that will itself finally succeed, but it has been abandoned by 
the present State officials to die. Under the supervision of Insurance 
Commissioner Eckem, of Wisconsin, that fund was greatly stimu- 
lated. The new commissioner appears to be not in harmony with the 
life fund plan, and it is existing simpl;if without any support what- 
ever. Now, this fund can not compete with the ordinary system of in- 
surance for this reason: Insurance institutions have solicitors, and 
insurance salesmanship is what brings insurance, and the people have 
not yet become convinced of the necessity of universal insurance or 
general insurance sufficiently to voluntarily support that fund. The 
way to make a State fund successful would be to make the in- 
surance compulsory, making the insurance compulsory and leaving 
it optional with the insurer as to the institution in which the in- 
surance is to be taken ; then under such conditions the State fund will 
outstrike all others in a very short period of time, with permanent 
success certain. 

In Wisconsin it is temporarily impossible for this fund to succeed, 
because nobody wants it, nobody supports it, everybody is hoping 
that it will die ; that is, the present political power reflects this 
attitude — with all due respect to the able men who are in — but they 
were elected with this pomt in view, and the effort of the present 
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administration seems to want to undo the " Wisconsin idea," as they 
call it up there, which was established by the previous administra- 
tion, and the " Wisconsin idea " has been strongly combated by the 
reactionaries who are in charge at the present. 

Mr. Browne. I was in the legislature when that fund was estab- 
lished, and I am in favor of the "Wisconsin idea"; but while that 
insurance was a sort of disappointment in its growth because of the 
competition of the other companies, and now of course under another 
administration, with the State administration against it, we do not 
look for it to succeed. 

Mr. London. And then it dealt only with life insurance? 

Mr. Potts. Only with the administration of a life fund. It does 
not insure but administers an insurance fund, but there is no way of 
getting anybody in, because the insuring public do not take it upon 
themselves to buy insurance over the counter, while there is an army 
of agents after every fellow who is an insurable risk, and every argu- 
ment is presented and excuse urged why he should give him the in- 
surance and avoid the State fund. 

Mr. Browne. My poipt was, would not this insurance of the Gov- 
ernment have to compete with all of these agents, like the Metro- 
politan Life Insurance Co., that is going around and insuring people 
and getting their 5-cent pieces, etc. ? 

Mr. Potts. That is true, but the insurance will go to a national or 
State fund, for the reason that it is compulsory, and the Government 
would be able to administer it at a much less expense and is a much 
safe institution, and grant insurance upon a much more advantageous 
basis than is possible by anv voluntary insurance institution. There- 
fore, the compulsion to take out adequate insurance will drive the 
man who takes it to the best possible bargain counter and that will 
always be his Government or State. 

Mr. Browne. Do you think it would be constitutional to have it 
compulsory ? 

Mr. Potts. I do. A compulsory social insurance act comes cleajrly 
within the " promote the general welfare " provisions of the Federal 
Constitution. The wording of the preamble of the Constitution 
places a duty upon Congress to "promote the general welfare" of 
our people, and investigation shows that social insurance is the most 
serviceable medium of carrying out this duty. 

Mr. London. You have been practicing law for' 25 years, as I 
understand it? 

Mr. Potts. Yes, sir; and I wish I had continued at it instead of 
becoming an insurance commissioner. 

There is only one difficulty that occurs in any of these systems of 
insurance that could, in my judgment, be urged against a system 
of social insurance, and that is equally applicable to workmen's 
compensation laws, which has been upheld by the courts of several 
of tne States; but the exact point seems not to have reached the 
Supreme Court of the United States, but has reached the Supreme 
Court of the State of Washington, and there the law was sustained. 

There are two of the amendments to our Constitution, the fifth 
and the fourteenth, I believe, which contain provisions prohibiting 
the taking of property without due process of law, and when an 
employer is compelled to iiuure his employee against loss resulting 
from negligence exclusively upon the part of the employee, then the^ 
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question is, when you are compelling him to pay for something for 
which there is no legal obligation whatever upon his part, is the 
taking of property without due process of law. When that feature 
of it is eliminated, or finally passed upon by the Supreme Court, then 
all questions involved will have been disposed of. In any event a 
law could be so drawn to leave a legal option to all concerned, but 
provide such severe penalties as is now done in workmen's compensa- 
tion laws as to make the law in fact compulsory. 

Mr. Browne. New York decided that the \s^w was unconstitutional. 

Mr. Potts. The first law they did, but they afterwards reenacted 
a low in conformity with the Constitution, leaving out those portions 
of the original act which the court decided had contravened their 
State constitution. 

Mr. Dawson. And it has been held constitutional by the New 
York courts, and is now before the Supreme Court of the United 
States. 

Mr. Keating. Permit the Chair to suggest that under our pro- 
cedure these questions are supposed to be asked after the witness has 
concluded his statement. They were permitted in the case of Mr. 
Smnners because he had to leave and go to another comipittee meet- 
ing, but I think it would be Well to permit the witness to conclude his 
formal statement, and if members wish to ask questions they should 
make a note of them and ask them after the formal statement of the 
witness has been completed. 

Mr. Potts. Continuing further on the point in relation to the con- 
stitutionality of this law — of Qourse the Supreme Court of the United 
States must decided the constitutionality of any social insurance act 
and our opinions are the " lawyers guess ' at this time — ^but as here- 
tofore stated, under the preamble of our Constitution which creates a 
duty of promoting general welfare, and under section 8 of Article I, 
in outlining the powers of Congress the general welfare provision is 
again included which forcibly indicates that the Central (jrovemment 
should do all things which are necessary to promote the general wel- 
fare of our people and of the United States. Hence a law providing 
for a national system of social insurance based upon an investigation 
made by this committee, which investigation determines the neces- 
sity fox such a law, and the committee report become the basis of the 
law, such a law could never be held unconstitutional upon funda- 
mental reasons. It is the public policy that remedial legislation shall 
be based upon some public necessity, and that the public necessity for " 
such legislation should be determined by a committee of the legisla- 
tive body. For instance, I recall one case where one of the reasons 
assigned for holding the 2-cent passenger tariff liiw illegal was that 
the Taw was passed by the legislature without having made any inves- 
tigation to determine whether or not a 2-cpjit passenger fare was 
reasonable. In other States investigations were made by proper 
authorities and the fact determined that the 2-cent passenger fare 
was sufficient and a reasonable compensation and made the basis of a 
law which was upheld. 

If this legislative committee carries out the resolution, preferably 
by the committee itself or subcommittee instead of any commission, 
and makes a thorough and complete investigation of this subject, . 
and from their investigation finds that a system of social insurance 
will promote the general welfare of the people, and of the United 
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States, then all constitutional objections will vanish, and this com- 
mittee will have obeyed the constitutional mandates of " promoting 
public welfare," and rendered a public seryice unequaled in the his- 
tory of our National Congress. 

There is another medium whereby national control of social insur- 
ance institutions is possible. I would not want to give it as a legal 
opinion, nevertheless it is worthy of consideration. ^JVhile our Fed- 
eral and State Constitutions are not exactly upon the same footing, 
one being a grant and the other a limitation of power, yet my point 
is frequently upheld under State constitutions. For example, many 
things are by statute made a nuisance that clearly does not come 
within any reasonable definition of the word " nuisance," and the . 
State supreme courts invariably uphold this statutory invasion of 
constitutional rights by making something a nuisance which clearly 
is not. 

Now, then, the Supreme Court of the United States many years 
ago held insurance was not commerce, and under a most strained 
system of reasoning, recently rendered an opinion again upholding 
its original decision. But these decisions are based upon the ordi- 
nary definition of " insurance " and " commerce." The court having 
difficultv in separating them, in fact, the definitions overlap in many 
ways, ^ow, suppose Congress should pass a law defining insurance 
and designating it as commerce, would not the Supreme Court 
uphold such a statute, and make the insurance subject to congressional 
regulations as provided by the commerce provision of the Consti- 
tution? 

Before passing from the consideration of the resolution, I wish to 
mention that unemployment is given as the prominent feature 
therein. \Vhile unemployment is an important division of social 
insurance, yet in our investigation we divided the diflFerent branches 
of social insurance by their availability to obtain statistics and 
adaptability of administration, placing similar hazards in the same 
division. In our report we took sickness, accidents, disablement, 
or invalidity, unemployment, maternity, old age, and dependency, 
discussing each separately, and have secured statistics covering the 
divisions separately. Giving a comprehensive system of social insur- 
ance by its various divisions, believing that some branches may be 
adopted in some' States that might rebel against all in one measure, 
I am convinced that your committee making the investigation of this 
subject will find it necessary to likewise divide the subject into vari- 
ous branches, but I do not regard it necessary to change the resolution 
for that purpose. 

The United States must compete with every nation for commercial 
and industrial supremacy on the globe. Oiir utter inefficiency and 
lack of general preparedness from every point of view is now appar- 
ent to every student of national aifairs. In the world's crisis of 
clashing nations, where efficiency is the test of endurance, those found 
most efficient, most enduring, and most patriotic are those having 
the most extensive and far-reaching systems of social insurance. In 
a few lines of industry our country is now raging with prosperity. 
The product of this prosperity may be the cause of a clash that will 
test our national existence, and it will not be those who are reaping 
the prosperity that will defend our Nation when the crisis comes, if 
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it does come, but it will be the common people, whom we have for 
A half century neglected. 

In our country of great natural resources and generally prosperous, 
one-tenth of our population is in poverty. While statistics diflFer 
materially as to the number in actual poverty, owing chiefly to the 
definition given the word " poverty," yet 10 per cent is a conserva- 
tive estimate. This condition existing among our people is due to 
the failure to proj>erly distribute the products of labor, and when 
labor is capitalized for the individual and for the Government, and 
cooperation between the two is established, then and only then, 
<5an we have a distribution of labor whereby those who produce it 
will receive a commensurate or at least a reasonable income on the 
■capitalization of their producing power. 

By establishing a national system of social insurance we can give 
to the individual the nationalized life protection, the whole life 
protection. We begin with maternity insurance, by which a rea- 
sonable amount of compensation is provided to insure proper care 
during maternity, so that the child is ushered into this world under 
surroundings which give favorable opportunity of living, and only 
a system of maternity insurance can reach the mothers who are now 
destined to bear the population of our future generations. It is the 
common people, where race suicide is unknown, to whom we must 
turn for a sturdy and prolific stock to upbuild and maintain our 
people and our Nation, and the duty is imperative to care for and 
look after mother and child, and maternity insurance is the medium 
through which this may properly be done. 

There are two methods of providing old-age annuities by payment 
of small sums in early youth. One is " alienated-capital plan " and 
the other " reserved-capital plan." At the age of 6 years, under the 
alienated-capital plan, by the parent paying for the benefit of the 
child $200 to an old-age fund, an annuity of $350 will begin at age 
65 and continue until death. The reserved-capital plan pays less, 
but if the child dies the original amount is returned, while under 
the alienated-capital plan nothing is returned in case of death of the 
child. I give this only as an example. Similar payments in one sum 
or small deposits can be made with conmiensurate benefits. A young 
man can easily purchase an old-age annuity for himself and for his 
wife — ^to be chosen later — by commencing payments early and dis- 
pose of the dread of old-age poverty for both before marriage. 

Under systems of social insurance covering accident, sickness, un- 
employment, and other hazards affecting the breadwiijning during 
the middle period of life, with maternity and old age disposed of, 
we then have whole life protection, by the automatic dovetailing of 
social insurance branches. Actuarial science will determine the exact 
amounts necessary to be paid to produce the desired benefits, and 
published tables will make this information available to all. We 
now look for a safe and convenient depositary in which to place the 
fund not only for safe-keeping but for proper administration, and 
we naturally and wisely turn to our Government or our State in- 
stitutions that will not make a profit out of the misfortunes of our 
people, institutions that will countenance no excessive burdens, in- 
stitutions that protect themselves when they protect their people. 
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Insurance in its final analysis is but a tax. It is added to the cost 
of production by every producer and middleman, and is ultimately 
paid by the consumer. It is the distribution of the burden of human 
misfortunes upon the helpless consumer, and in many lines of in^ 
surance the profits are very great, this is especially true with stock 
fire insurance companies, which maintain one of the most formidable 
trusts in America. It is a fundamental mistake for any institution 
to reap profits out of a business created by human misfortune, and 
especially where the profits increase the burdens of misfortune. It 
is likewise a fundamental mistake for any institution to profit from 
a tax imposed by law or commercial necessity upon the whole people. 
It is contrai'y to the fundamentals of our Government for any tax 
to be burdensome and oppressive, hence an insurance tax which is 
made burdensome and oppressive by profits, demands corrective 
legislation. For any insurance institutions to profit o.ut of systems 
of social insurance would be to legalize the crime of oppression and 
convert beneficient ins^titutions into gainful occupations. Therefore, 
the necessity for this resolution must be apparent to all. 

When the European war is over and conservation and salvage of 
humanity is supplanted for human wreckage, then the nations of the 
world will take rank and be measured by a new standard. The rank 
and standard will be determined by the nation's attitude toward its 
wage earners — its common people — ^its masses. All those traditional 
things which give a false rank and a false standard to nations must 
now give way to the establishment of a true national life and higher 
human betterment. National and industrial efficiency will corre- 
spond with the degree of efficiency of the people of each nation, and 
an efficient people can not exist in nations neglecting its wage earn- 
ets — its common people — ^its masses, and social insurance is the one 
and only method of bringing to these people that efficiency that all 
successful and progressive nations must possess. If our Nation is to 
maintain a ranking position with the other nations it must base its 
elegibility to its assumed rank, by its actual ability to meet all other 
nations in national, commercial, and industrial contests, and to sur- 
vive these tests its people must be as efficient as are contesting 
nations, and our Nation must begin at once to grant our people such 
opportunities and benefits as will permit them to bring seli-standardi- 
zation and the highest degree of efficiency. 

Social insurance is objected to by many on account of its name, 
and it is unfortunately named. The first time you mention " social 
insurance " to a man who has not studied it, he imagines that it is a 
socialistic propaganda pure and simple, and while I regret that I 
have not gone into the theories of socialism sufficiently to tell how far 
I adopt their doctrine or how far I oppose them, and can not say 
whfether any prejudice is justified or not; yet there is a pronounced 
public prejudice against the socialist, which is urged by the unin- 
formed against this question. If the socialists are for social insurance 
this should for no reason injure its chances of success. It will be 
found that the real opposition to social insurance comes from greedy 
corporate interests that will be affected thereby. 

Again, the word " compulsion " to the minds of many is offensive. 
To effectuate this insurance adequately, equitably, and permanently 
it must be made compulsory. The word " compulsory " is much more 
offensive than is any compulsory law. The best example of compul- 
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sory social insurance that we have in the United States to-day is 
compulsory education, which is social insurance in its purest form. 
Compulsion, in fact, more or less guides us in every step we take. 
When I leave my home I have to obey the traffic laws; my house 
must be constructed in accordance with the regulations prescribed by 
a building code; I can not hunt out of season ; my children must obey 
compulsory school laws. My home is inspected under sanitation laws; 
I depend on the food inspector to see that my groceries are whole- 
some ; yet all these things are for my personal good and the good of 
the whole community. Compulsory laws are not so objectionable aS 
the word " compulsion " is of itself. 

Workmen's compensation laws are compulsory in some States, and 
practically compulsory in all other States, and social insurance is 
just as practicable and necessary as is workmen's compensation. We 
can not now possibly understand how we ever tolerated existing con- 
ditions prior to the adoption of workmen's compensation, and to those 
of us who have gone into the study of social insurance there is exactly 
the same feeling with respect to this question. The division of hu- 
manity that is now remaining unprotected, enduring oppression, pov- 
erty, and misery makes a continuation of this condition intolerable. 

The money and effort now spent in attempted charity and through 
poor laws, and almshouses, relief funds, and prisons, from increased 
crime due to poverty, would be sufficient to maintain a comprehen- 
sive system of social insurance and result in a hundredfold of in- 
creased efficiency and human and social upbuilding. 

Before leaving the question of compulsory insurance I have in mind 
an example I want to give you. Fire insurance is practically com- 
pulsory, not as a matter of law, but of commercial necessity. No 
credit will be extended where fire risk is not insured, and a vast ma- 
jority of all property is compelled to be insured. Now, then, with a 
compulsory insurance and no National or State fund in which pro- 
tection can be obtained, leaves the insuring public at the mercy qi the 
fire insurance monopoly. This fire insurance monopoly is maintained 
by a large majority of the stock fire insurance compames, making fire 
insurance rates very oppressive and bringing great profits to the trust 
companies. Fire insurance premiums to-day are at least twice as 
high as they would be if insurance was granted by a National or State 
fund. This insurance monopoly is now staggering the Nation. We 
are unable to control it and can only bring about a slight abatement 
in a few States where the legislators are not under the monopoly's 
influence. The necessity of this resolution is apparent to all -who 
have come in contact with insurance conditions. The fast approach 
of State insurance to grant relief to an oppressed insuring public has 
caused the insurance interests of all lines to create a Nation-wide 
monopoly to resist every step toward State insurance invading any 
branch of the insurance business. The agents of each division of 
insurance have organized State organizations in every State with an 
added national organization. In furtherance of the plan a federation 
of the agents of all branches has been consummated with an army of 
insurance preparedness that will cause this Government to tremble 
with weakness in its effort to overcome their opposition to State 
insurance. 

We seriously need a secretary of insurance — a new Cabinet posi- 
tion. A national head of this great industry is imperative, but such 
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things can only be accomplished through long-drawn-out congres- 
sional fights for proper laws and then equally long court fights to 
sustain such remedial legislation. The people of the United States 
pay annually over $15500,000,000 in insurance premiums* This vast 
sum is added each year to the great bulk before accumulated. Much 
of this money is available for use by the great corporate and financial 
interest that controls and directs the money market in the United 
States. Much of this money goes through channels which are de- 
structive to the best interests of the United States, and especially 
to our wage earners and the masses. These things are in direct con- 
QiSk with those provisions of our Constitution which require Congress 
to promote the general welfare of our people and our Nation, and 
only a Government head, such as a Cabinet officer, with broad powers 
over this industry, can curb the evils incident and attendant to the 
insurance monopoly. An example of the power of this insurance 
agency force may oe seen from their activity against remedial insur- 
ance legislation m Illinois during the last session. Illinois has ap- 
proximately 40,000 insurance agents representing all combined forms 
of insurance. There were 42. members of the legislature who were 
licensed insurance agents, and when the bellwether of the insurance 
trust announced, at the beginning of the session, that there would be 
no reform insurance legislation, his mandate was literally obeyed, 
and he was backed by the 40,000 members of the insurance agents' 
federation, which stand as the buffer between the insurance trust 
head and the people. 

I am not an^ alarmist, but the statements I have made are based 
upon personal investigation and experience as the head of the Insur- 
ance Department of Illinois, the second largest department in the 
United States. I have not overstated conditions, and these condi- 
tions must be corrected, and the remedy can more quickly and 
effectively come through national channels. While I have extended 
a little beyond the tenor of the resolution, yet I feel justified in doing 
BO, as all substantial opposition to social insurance will start from 
existing insurance institutions and through their many innocently 
named channels will reach the legislative bodies. A nationalized 
system of social insurance sliould be the answer to the activities of 
this committee. It should come quickly. Relief should be given to 
the public without waiting for independent action of the several 
States. Unless this committee acts quickly and some recommenda- 
tion made and Congress urged to take action before the meeting of 
the legislatures of the various States next year, it will be contended 
by those opposed to social insurance that the Federal Government 
has this matter in charge,, and will demand delay, awaiting the ac- 
tivities of the Government in dealing with this question. 

I have digressed somewhat, gentlemen, from the method in which 
I wished to address you, and I have already taken up too much of 
your time, so much so that I do not care to take up any more, but 
will be fflad to answer any questions that you wish to ask me. 

Mr. Bbowne. What writers are authorities along the line that 
fou have been speaking on social insurance? T would like to get 
them. 

Mr. Potts. I have in my grip a list of over 80 publications which 
were read and investigated by our committee. 
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Mr. Browne. If you will just read to the reporter the names of a 
few of the highest authorities, that will be what I want. 

Mr. Potts. If the committee wishes, I will leave a list with the 
committee. 

Mr. Keating. Just leave it. 

Mr. Potts. And I also wish to file as a part of my testimony my 
complete report as soon as the same is given to the national con- 
vention. 

Mr. London. Wheh does that convention take place ? 

Mr. Potts. The I7th of this month is the date of the meeting of 
the convention. - 

Mr. Keating. Without objection, leave will be gi-anted to the wit- 
ness to file his report as a part of his remarks. 

Mr. Potts. I thank you. 

Mr. Keating. I would suggest that the witness insert the list of 
publications at this point in his testimony. He can prepare it and 
file with the stenographer such list as he may see fit. 

Mr. Potts. I will do so, and it can be given instead of reading off 
any of the names at this time. It might be unfair to many other 
authoritative publications for me to read just a few. 

Mr. Smith. I wish to ask one question. The trust that you refer 
to as being an insurance trust — ^you had reference to fire insurance ? 

Mr. Potts. The National Board of Fire Underwritei's is the con- 
trolling body of the Fire Insurance Trust. This trust is the most 
formidable of any in the United States to-day. It consists of at least 
100 innocently named subsidiary institutions and committees, through 
which the mandates and legislative policies are enforced throughout 
the entire list of the States. The national board is the controlling 
board and deals with an iron hand with public-policy (juestions. AH 
branches of insurance have their defensive and offensive organiza- 
tions, controlled by well-equipped and well-schooled committees that 
throw oiit the life line to each other at the first cry of alarm ; in f act^ 
they pursue the most feeble echo and are ever ready to assist each 
other in all legislative battles. But the fire insurance monopoly is 
the most offensive and the most defiant to all control and regulation 
and pursues the most unscrupulous methods in resisting any attempt 
to bring about legislative control. 

The new method of all insurance branches and institutions in both 
offensive and defensive work is through the federation of agents, and 
their work has been quite effective and fruitful. Increase the agency 
force is their perpetual effort, and to make agents out of officials is 
quite common. For example, it is their policy to appoint a city clerk 
an agent. It is not necessary for him to write any business, but he 
is an insurance agent, and the general agent will call and secure for 
him four or five policies so as to keep him an agent. Every justice of 
the peace in our country is solicited to become an insurance agents 
and the general agent writes a few policies and gives them to him» 
It is the great army of agents that are closest to the people, who will 
arise in unison and resist just the things that you are trying to do 
by this resolution, and Congress will discover great resistance in its 
efforts to solve this question unless it acts firmly and quickly. 

Mr. Smith. Are the terms of this bill broad enough to include fire 
insurance? 
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Mr. PoTTS; No, sir; I only mentioned fire insunince from the fact 
that it is compulsory, although only as a matter of commercial neces- 
sity and not as a matter of law, and a monopoly will exist following 
compulsory insurance unless a State or national fund is at the same 
time established. 

Mr. Smith. What is the purpose of that combination or organiza- 
tion — to maintain prices ? 

Mr. Potts. To fix the premium rates and to' compel obedience to 
the rates, and to penalize the agent who fails to follow the rate, and 
if he does not comply with the rates, all of the other combine com- 
panies withdraw from the risk; then the insured can not obtain 
insurance. 

It is also true when States pass remedial legislation the combine 
companies withdraw therefrom and citizens are left without insur- 
ance. This is to penalize any State attempting to control them. This 
has happened in Texas, Kentucky, Missouri, Kansas, and South 
Carolina. 

Mr. Smith. Why does it not come within tlie proviso of the Sher- 
man antitrust law then ? 

Mr. Potts. It has been presented to the Fedei-al Government and 
an investigation is now bein^ made of the Fire Insurance Trust, but, 
like many other proceedings in the Department of Justice^ they move 
slowly. 

Mr. Smith. That is being inquired into? 

Mr. Potts. Yes ; that is being inquired into. A Government agent 
in Chicago by the name of Hinton Claybaugh has the matter in 
charge. 

Mr. London. You lay great stress on maternity insurance? 

Mr. Potts. Yes, sir. 

Mr. London. You have in mind every other form of insurance that 
isieovered by the expression " social insurance " ? 

Mr. Potts. Absolutely. 

Mr. London. Disability insurance ? 

Mr. Potts. Accident, sickness, disability, or invalidity, unemploy- 
ment, old-age pensions, maternity, and dependency benefits. A com- 
plete and comprehensive form of social insurance is the urgent neces- 
sity of the American people to-day, and it is their salvation from 
every point of view. 

In dealing with the trust my attention is now called to the casualty 
underwriters, which maintain similar organizations to that of the fire 
insurance companies, and they have a workman's compensation bu- 
reau through which all public-policy methods must be ground out, 
and it is their business to carefully guard the interests of the com- 
panies, so that they are not injured by any new insurance methods, 
such as social insurance. 

Mr. Keating. The committee thanks you. 

(Whereupon at 1 o'clock p. m. the committee took a recess until 
2 o'clock p. m. the same day.) 

AFTER RECESS. 

The committee met at 2 o'clock p. m., pursuant to the taking of 
recess. 
Mr. Keating. Mr. London, whom shall we call upon first? 
Mr. London. Let Prof. Chamberlain proceed. 
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STATEMENT OF MB. JOSEPH F. CHAMBEBLAIN, 510 KEST HALL, 
COLUMBIA UNIVEBSITT, OF THE LEGISLATIVE DBAFTDTO 
FUND AT THE UNIYEBSITY. 

Mr. London. What is that legislative drafting fund? 

Mr. Chamberlain. It is an organization connected with Columbia 
University. A certain amount of money is given to the university 
for the purpose of enabling it to employ men to give their whole time 
to the study of legislation and the devising of means for improving 
the drafting form of legislation, including in the form not alone the 
words and phrases used but the consideration of the subject x)f legida- 
tion, not with the idea of propaganda but with the idea of clearing 
up doubts in the minds of the proponents of legislation, so that when 
a project finally comes into legislative shape, m the shape of a bill, 
it will express clearly a definite idea. It will not leave the people who 
read the oill in doubt as to what it was intended to accomplish or 
how to go about accomplishing that object. That is what we under- 
stand by the drafting of legislation. It is not an attempt to dictate 
folicies, but it is an attempt to put those policies into proper language, 
t is the undertaking to express what they mean and to adopt tne 
proper form of administration to carry out the policy. That explains 
my present occupation, and it explains, to a certain extent, the way 
I got into the study of social insurance. I have been working for 
some three years making a study of the subject in connection with 
the American Labor Legislative <[]!ommittee and other associations to 
prepare material to formulate a bill to establish a system of social 
insurance. In the course of that study we have studied European 
legislation as well as the peculiar conditions existing in this country, 
which show that something must be done to improve health condi- 
tions, particularly of the working people. 

The study, of course, was not what it should have been. A proper 
and thoroughly efficient study, I think, can only be made by a govern- 
mental agency which can compel the various organizations to pro- 
duce their books and show what they are doing in the way of welfare 
work, show the percentage of sickness among the men, show the 
relation between sickness and wages, and show whether they can 
afford to pay a part of the cost of a sickness insurance scheme if one 
should be decided advisable. It is quite impossible for a voluntary 
organization to go into these matters more carefully than the com- 
mittee with which I have been connected has gone into them. We 
have, formed the strongest kind of an opinion that there should be 
an investigation by congressional bodies, and there are at least two 
reasons for that. One is that the underlying facts on which legisla- 
tion should be founded can only be properly got at by an official 
investigating committee. The second, of course, is that only through 
the operation and action of an official investigating committee can 
the matter be properly advertised. 

I suppose nearly everyone here is familiar with the work done by 
the committee that investigated the workmen's compensation ques- 
tion in New York State. They drafted a bill which was held uncon- 
stitutional; but after they finished their work compensation was a 
thoroughly live issue, all the points pro and con haying been brought 
to life, and since that time compensation legislation has gone tor- 
ward, as you laiow, with surprising strides. 
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There is another reason, perhaps, why I think there should be an 
tnvestigation by a commission, and that is that only in this way can 
persons who are to be affected by the scheme to be proposed— doctors 
are probably the most important class — ^be trained to the idea effec- 
tively. If a voluntary organization takes it up, comparatively little 
attention is paid to it, but if the State takes it up, the people know 
that there is something serious about it^ and the^ get to thinking 
about it, and then they make up their mmds that it is a good thing 
and that they want to help it along. Any scheme depends upon 
cooperation. The trouble with the British scheine has been lack of 
cooperation, and particularly lack of cooperation with the medical 
profession. There was a lack of a properly thought-out medical 
scheme in the beginning and a lack of cooperation with the members 
of that profession before, the law was thrust upon the profession. 
Only in this way, through the influence of a properly gotten-up 
commission, can these men be brought face to face with the situation 
and be made to think about it seriously and to sink, to some extent 
at least, their personality and their desire for profit in the common 
welfare. 

I can not urge too strongly a commission such as is suggested by 
Congressman London in his bill, for these reasons, but I can not argue 
these reasons if I do not believe that health insurance is the next 
step to be taken in America for the people as a whole. I advocate 
hesdth insurance and social insurance generally. Health insurance 
comes first, because without proper health insurance, you should not 
try invalidity insurance, A ^eat part of the invalidity is caused — 
and this is not only my opinion, but I think that of everyone who 
has made a study of the subject — ^by a lack of proper early treatment. 
It is true that you can cut down invalidity one-half by proper sick- 
ness insurance. That, however, is the theatrical neea; that is the 
thing that will attract theatrical attention. A man who can not 
work any more because of sickness is more of a theatrical figure than 
the man who is sick but still able to work. The way a social advantage 
is to be gained is by preventing that man getting into that position so 
far as you can. You can do a great deal in this matter by prevention. 
My first step, therefore, would be health insurance, to be followed by 
invalidity insurance. The question of old-age pensions and old-age 
insurance will not be discussed now, because I do not think this is 
the place for it* 

I wish to say also that there is no question as to the consensus of 
opinion among the persons who have been thinking on the subject 
that some kind of insurance must come. Dr. Frankel, a man whose 
experience and work along this line has been very comprehensive, 
and who, perhaps, has given this subject as much thought and study 
as any other man, in a recent speech, said that sickness insurance 
must come and must come soon. 

Writing in a bulletin of the department of health of Now York 
City, one of the heads of a Brooklyn charitable organization said 
recently that only through social insurance, particularly health 
insurance, can the problems of sickness and disability be met ; that 
neither' the present methods of meeting them nor the extension of 
those methods which he could consider, outside of the insurance 
method, could cope with the difficulty. 
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You heard testimony this morning given by the chairman of the 
special committee of the State insurance commissioners on the sub- 
ject. That was very illuminating. It was not only illuminating, but 
it was most interesting to us to-day because we had been told that it 
was probable that the committee would report strongly against social 
insurance, except as an extension of the existing system. 

At a recent hearing in Boston before the joint committee of the 
Massachusetts Legislature, Dr. Cabot, Mr. Baird, head of the District 
Visiting Nurses in Boston, and Dr. Davis, head of the Boston Dis- 
pensary, expressed their views on this subject. 

Dr. Cabot has one of the largest practices in Boston among the 
poor people. All testified most strongly that the people — the work- 
ing people — in Boston were not getting proper medical attendance. 

Recently in Albany Dr. Lambert, of the American Medical Asso- 
ciation, said practicalljr the same thing. Dr. Frankel made a state- 
ment at a recent meeting in Washington that as the result of an 
investigation of the situation in Rochester and Trenton, N. J., he 
was satisfied that at least 40 per cent of the people— the sick people — 
of those cities were getting no medical attendance at all. Almost a 
similar situation was shown to exist in Dutchess County, comprising 
the city of Poughkeepsie. 

I might say that the question of health insurance is not at all an . 
urban question. It is probable that an investigation of the country 
districts will show that the farmer is in fully as great need — ^perhaps 
a greater need — of some kind of cooperative health movement than 
are the citizens of the various towns. If you wish cumulative evi- 
dence of the necessity for some sort of care, you have it in the fact 
that there were 4,000,000 visits made in 1914 to the dispensary in 
New York City alone. 

That simply means that the persons who went there were treated. 
There is no provision at all made for them. It shows that most of 
thor^e people were too poor to pay a physician, and no provision was 
made for medicine, and none at all for the kind of food that they 
needed. There is no provision at all for paying sick persons enough 
to enable their families to exist while they are laid off from work a 
short time. A rest of a day or two, or, perhaps, even a week's rest, 
very frequently plays a most important part in the cure or the pre- 
vention of a serious illness of the wage earner. There is no provi- 
sion made for the extension of the service in the hospitals and m the 
dispensaries. 

Therefore I say to this committee of Congress that in some way 
congressional investigation should be made of the whole question, 
because it Is admitted by persons of authority, speaking in regard to 
this mater, that it is sure to come. It will not be time to make the 
investigations after it has come. Congress should not lag far behind. 
Congress is chosen to lead the people, to a certain extent, and not to 
be pushed into action. Congress should be informed through its own 
official commission as to what the need is, and should have its mind 
made up, to a certain extent, how to meet it. 

There is a terrific need of better health protection and of better 
medical attendance. There should be some way of assuring the sick* 
wage earner that he can take a few days off when he first begins to 
feel sick. There are thousands of cases where laving off a few days 
will mean starvation for the wage earner's family. That is a need 
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that I think no one will question. There may be other ways of meet- 
ing that situation, although none have been brought out. 

Furthermore, Congress can see from the experience of the Euro- 
pean countries whether these methods of fighting disease and destitu- 
tion have been successful, and with all these views placed before 
you I do not see how you can claim that you should not make this 
study. 

Perhaps I should say one thing more. The insurance of a sick 
workman or sick person should include several things, among which 
are these : Prompt medical care, so that there will not be any danger 
of a long illness, because he was taken care of at the beginning; and 
it should include proper medicines. Dr. Cabot has said very truly 
that there is nothing much more discouraging than to tell a man who 
comes to you in need of proper medicine, proper food and rest, that 
he should lay oflF and buy eggs, milk, etc., when you know perfectly 
well that if ne quits work for three or four days his family will prob- 
ablv be close to the starvation point. 

Another thing to be accomplished is assuring the family of a suffi- 
cient living during the time the man himself is taken away from his 
work in order that he may be cured. A man should not be afraid of 
running directly into the poorhouse because he has to quit his work. 
I think this can be accomplished by the insurance method. It has 
not been accomplished by an existing method. 

It might be interesting also to call attention to the fact that in the 
mines oi America there is what is known as the doctors' fund. In a 
conversation with coal miners in Pennsylvania some time ago, the 
strongest dissatisfaction was expressed with that. It is entirely 
oligarchical. It is managed entirely by the mine owners, the men 
having nothing to do with it. However, they realize that it is better 
to have that kind of a fund than none at all, and they accept it. The 
men have nothing to say about the choice of the doctor, and there is 
no provision for a man who lays off from work. In spite of thes^ 
defects the doctors' funds exist, and are certain not to go out of 
existence, so far as these mines are concerned. 

Then, there is the question of the interstate railroads. Conductors 
and engineers are probably among the highest paid workmen in the 
country, and in probably no other industry are there so many insur- 
ance funds. These insurance funds, in some cases, are absolutely 
compulsory. It is perfectly idle in this country to say that compul- 
sion is a new and not a well-known thing. It is well known, and it 
has been in existence a long while. It is compulsion at the hands of 
the employer ; it is not compulsion at the hands of the State. It is 
something which the employee provides for, but with which he has 
nothing to do. These funds have existed in the various railroads, 
and I have not heard any complaint against them. I know that the 
Baltimore & Ohio requires them, and I believe that a great many 
other roads do. It shows an acknowledgment on the part of the men 
that this kind of insurance ^s a good thing for them. 

It is a difficult thing for the State to deal with the question, for the 
railroad may run across a number of different States ; and it may be 
better to keep on under the existing organizations with some few 
changes than to allow it to be cut up into half a dozen different or- 
ganizations. 
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This is an important question for Congress to take up, and I should 
like to seo congressional action whether the States take action or not. 

I do not think I have anything more to say with which I should 
take up the time of the committee at present. I came down here to 
support the idea that there should be a congressional investigation, 
and I can not see any excuse for Congress refusing to make one. 

Mr. LoKDON. You have limited jrour study to health insurance? 

Mr. Chamberlain. I have studied health insurance. It includes 
a study of old-age insurance and old-age pensions. I have made only 
a slight study of insurance against unemployments While I do n<^ 
think it is necessary to say that that matter should be also investi* 
gated, I have made sufficient stud^^ to bo completely in accord with 
an investigation on that subject. I do not feel, however, that I have 
any definite suggestions along that line. I could, of course, make 
much 'more detailed suggestions along the line of sickness insurance 
than I have done. I do not understand, however, that that is the 
desire at the present time. 

STATEMENT OF ME. I. M. BTJBINOW, 131 EAST TWEHTT-THIBI} 
STBEET, NEW TOBE, N. T., EXECTTTIVE SECBETABT OF THE 
SOCIAL INSITBANCE COMMITTEE OF THE AMEEICAN MEDICAL 
ASSOCIATION. 

Mr. SuBiNow. I appear here at this hearing to urge favorable con- 
sideration of Mr. London's resolution at the request of the national 
office of the Socialist Party of America, of which I have been a mem* 
bar for nearly 20 years. I want to add, however^ that I would have 
probably endeavored to appear here on my own mitiative, even if it 
had not been for this important and flattering commission, because 
of personal interest in the social insurance movement for the last 13 
years. 

It is entirely possible to be an enthusiastic supporter of the social 
insurance movement without necessarily adopting the Socialist pro- 
gram in its entirety. And yet I will ask you to remember that the 
Socialist Party of America was the first national political organiza- 
tion to include a comprehensive program of social insurance in its 
platform, and has had it there for the last 12 years. The reason for 
this is not difficult to understand. 

I have no intention of encroaching upon my limited time for the 
purpose of developing at this opportunity the general philosophy of 
the socialist movement. I feel that Mr. Meyer London may be trusted 
to perform this function to our entire satisfaction. I will only say 
that a Socialist criticism of present-day organization of industry 
includes a protest against the persistence of the problem of poverty 
and destitution amidst conditions of plentiful production, made 
possible by modern industrial development. Social insurance is 
demanded by the Socialist movement because it presents at present 
the most effective, perhaps the only effective way of solving the 
problem of destitution in present-day society witlbout waiting for 
the more radical changes which we are certain must eventually 
come. 

Gentlemen, some of you may be in the habit of reading the New 
York Times, and perhaps you have noticed the pathetic appeals 
which are made every year in the Yuletide season for charitable 
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relief for the 100 mcst worthy cases. Statements are still current 
that the cause of destitution niay be looked for in the moral delin- 
quency of the destitute. 

For the purpose of ascertaining the facts I undertook, two years 
ago, to make a statistical analysis of these 100 cases, to determine 
what were the causes which drove those 100 families below the line 
of economic independence. The analysis was published in The 
Survey for January 3, 1914, was reprinted in the report of the New 
York Commission on Relief for Widowed Mothers, and at that time 
caused considerable discussion among social workers and other 
persons coming in direct contact with poverty and destitution. 

While 100 cases do not offer sufficient material for any broad 
deductions, the following results of the investigation, are nevertheless 
extremely significant. 

Altogether, in these 100 cases, 182 causes were described, as fol- 
lows: Industrial accidents in 7 cases; nonindustrial accidents in 2 
cases; sickness in 24 cases; incapacity, due to old age, in 6 cases; 
incapacity, due to tuberculosis, in 20 cases; other cases of invalidity 
in 2 cases; widowhood in 46 cases; orphanage in 52 cases j desertion 
in 13 cases; so-called vice, of which, however, the destitute were 
rather the victims, mainly girls, in 11 cases. 

You may notice the absence of the very important factor of 
unemployment, not that unemployment was not responsible for a 
very large amount of destitution in New York in the winter of 1913, 
but evidently l3eeause these cases did not get into the category or 
most deserving cases. 

My reason for asking your attention to these dry figures is just 
this, that almost every one of those conditions is what I, as an insur- 
ance actuary, would call an insurable proposition — either an acci- 
dental injury, or sickness, or old age, or invalidity, or widowliood, 
or orphanage due to premature death of the breadwinner. They are 
individually misfortuneSj to be sure, but they are misfortunes of the 
kind against which a social remedy may be^ developed, against which 
Q social remedy has been developed and is in actual operation, to 
some extent, in all industrial countries, and ^nce the last five or six 
years oven in this country. It can not be said any more that the 
problem of destitution is unsolvable, that because we always have had 
the poor with us we must continue to have them with us ; nor can it 
be said even by the consistent Socialists that nothing less than the 
abolition of the capitalist system can solve even this problem of 
actual destitution. The Socialist ideal does not depend entirely upon 
the plea that without it people must be hungry and cold; and 
whether you are ready to accept the ideal or not, the principles of 
humanity, of justice, or religion, must rebel against the continuance 
of destitution and the failure to adopt a remedy that has been tried, 
and which, within the field in which it has been tried, has on the 
whole been found successful. 

This, of course, is only a bold statement of principle. One can not 
expect its adoption without further investigation and study. The 
resolution before you, as I take it, does not commit you to any par- 
ticular system of social insurance, or even to its adoption. It simply 
calls for a commission to investigate the subject. With the existence 
of one or more of the branches of social insurance in practically 
every civilized country of Europe, the Government of the United 
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States can not close its eyes to the possibility of a remedy against 
destitution. The least it can do it to undertake a comprehensive 
study of the entire subject, so as to help the American people to 
arrive at a conclusion as to whether the remedy developed by Euro- 
pean labor and European scientific thought is or is not applicable 
to conditions in this country. 

Let us subject the problem of destitution of the individual family, 
the standard consumption unit of this country, to a careful study. 

As Prof. Nearing has pointed out in his book on Income, all in- 
comes may be broadly classified into those depending upon service 
or effort and those depending upon property. We all know that for 
announcing this doctrine Prof. Nearing has forfeited his position at 
the Pennsylvania University, but without trying to raise this contro- 
versy here, the situation would appear rather as a good joke at the 
expense of the . gentlemen who seemed to have discovered in Dr. 
Nearing's statement as great a new truth as the famous gentleman 
of Moliere's comedy who did not know that he had been speaking 
prose for 40 years — ^because the distinction between labor income 
and property income is something that even a child almost instinc- 
tively will appreciate. 

It is not at all necessary to deny the fact that there may be a very 
large proportion of people who combine both sources of income, but 
it is nevertheless true that perhaps two-thirds of the population of 
this country are wageworters whose chief and practically only 
source of revenue is derived from the weekly wage they receive for 
their effort. I know ihat it is quite customary to point to the large 
accumulations in our savings banks as an indication of the property 
that belongs to our working class. What basis there is for the 
assumption that all this four thousand million dollars belongs to the 
working class I have never been able to discover. As I pointed out 
Jn my book On Social Insurance, only for the one State of Con- 
necticut some interesting statistical data are available, and from 
those we learn that nearly 40 per cent of the savings in that State 
belong to people holding over $2,000, and surely very few wage- 
workers are in that class of depositors ; that, moreover, the propor* 
tion claimed by these large depositors of the middle class has in- 
creased from 20 per cent in 1880 to nearly 40 per cent in 1910; that 
85 per cent of the depositors have less than $500, and that the aver- 
age deposit of those is a little over $200. This $200, with a legal in- 
come of some $7 a year, represents the average share of the average 
workingman in the property income of this country. 

Now, then, any cause, any factor that either deprives a family of 
its wage income or reduces it below the necessary minimum for 
existence throws that family into the class of destitutes. These 
causes evidently may be : 

1. An insufficient wage level; 

2. Absence of able-bodied breadwinner in the f amilv ; 

,3. Physical disability,* due to whatever cause it may be, which 
altogether destroys the earning capacity of the breadwinner or re- 
duces it below the normal level sufficient to support a family ; 

4. Inability of an able-bodied breadwinner to find employment 
because of disorganization of the labor market ; and 

5. Unwillingness to perform regular remunerative labor because 
of some fault of character. 
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I believe it may be quite definitely stated that any ease of destitu- 
tion with which you are personally familiar should come under one 
of these few classifications. The question remains as to the com- 
parative importance of these five factors. It is customary for those 
who want to close their eyes to the social problem involved and who 
resent any social policy that might interfere with their profits to 
emphasize the fifth class to the exclusion of all others ; but it would 
seem to me to assume, the entire condemnation of industrial and 
moral civilization, or religion, or science and culture to insist that all 
the enormous amount of poverty present even in this the richest coun- 
try in the world is due entirely to faults of character. Surely those 
who insist upon this explanation are in duty bound to explain why 
those faults of character become more numerous in winter than in 
summer, why they suddenly seem to extend to millions of wage earn- 
ers during years of economic crises. Having set aside this explana- 
tion as preposterous, though recognizing that there is a certain re- 
siduum of moral delinquency which presents a social problem of its 
own, we must all admit that the bulk of destitution may be found due 
to any one or more of the first four cases. The importance of a suf- 
ficient wage level must not be disregarded. The organized-labor 
movement on one hand and labor legislation on the other, aiming at 
minimum wage standards and reduction of hours and improvement 
of working conditions, are slowly combating this evil. 

Serious as it is, after all the worst cases are not those which are due 
to insufficient wages, but those where the wage-earning power is 
either temporarily or permanently absent; and with all these cases 
coming under groups 2, 8, and 4, social insurance methods endeavor 
to cope. 

Let us examine those causes, or the groups 2, 3, and 4, with some* 
what greater care. Absence of a breadwinner in the family in a few 
cases may be due to abandonment, but in the vast majority of cases 
we are dealing with the problem of widow and orphan due to pre- 
mature death of the breadwinner, either through accident, industrial 
or nonindustrial-, or in the ordinary course of events, through some 
illness. For the purpose of dealing with the results of industrial 
accidents the method of compensation has been developed, but we 
in this country should be especially mindful of the fact that acci- 
dents occurring outside of the shop and factory are, on the whole, 
perhaps as numerous and as destructive in their economic results as 
industrial accidents. All of us know that the hazard of premature 
death is an insurable proposition, that protection against economic 
loss sustained may be obtained through ordinary insurance channels, 
but we should also know that, notwithstanding the tens of millions of 
policies written on lives of injured workingmen, the average amount 
of insurance is so pitifully small that it offers no solution of the eco- 
nomic problems created by death. We have advanced far enough 
not to depend upon the workingman's industrial life insurance policy 
to meet the problem created bv death through industrial accidents, 
but, after all, as far as the widows and orphans are concerned, it 
makes very little difference whether the death has been caused by 
some piece of complicated machinery in an industrial accident or by 
a street car or automobile in the street, in a nonindustrial accident 
or through typhoid or pneumonia germs. The problem of destitute 
widows and orphans is still before us.. Some efforts to meet it have 
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been made through the numerous mothers' pension acts adopted in 
this country within, the last three or four years, but even those reme- 
dies are as yet altogether inadequate and the problem of some com- 
prehensive form of widows' and orphans' insurance is still before us. 

A man without an arm or leg, a man with substantial paralysis or 
weakening of the muscles, a man all bent down tlirough chronic rheu- 
matism, or suffering from tuberculosis, represents a very much graver 
problem. Againg, we are dealing with the problem of accident and 
disease, for which well-known methods of insurance protection exist. 
Those two causes, accident and disease, may be spoken of as hazards, 
but the workingman who avoids both and who does not succumb to 
some premature death must meet another emergency almost as cer- 
tain, that of old age, the grave problem which has caused so much 
concern to the countries of Europe, and which until now has been 
woefully neglected in this country. The economic problem of old age 
is primarily a problem of modern civilization. Moreover, it is a prob- 
lem essentially of the working class. Commerce, professions, and 
politics, especially politics, have furnished numerous examples of the 
admirable vigor and useful activity of men past 60 and 70. We look 
askance at the man who dares to aspire to the highest and most try- 
ing political office of the land before having reached his fiftieth birth- 
day. But side by side with the achievements of old age in arts, liter- 
ature, business, professions, science, and statesmanship, modern civili- 
zation has created the very grave problem of superannuation, the 
problem of the jobless, isicomeless, propertyless old men of 50. 

Of course, under normal conditions old age should lead to a gradual 
failing of productive powers, and yet in a normal commumty the 
usefulness of an old man or woman should not cease untU actual 
senility is established; but under a wage system economic old age 
arises suddenly when the worker is still fit for a productive activity. 
He finds himself below the minimum level of productivity set by the 
employer for reasons of commercial gain. Moreover, there are good 
reasons why the wage worker actually does age much earlier than 
men in higher walks of life. The constant speeding up of industrial 
processes, the ahnost inhuman intensity of effort known as industrial 
efficiency, the work under conditions injurious to health or dangerous 
to life; all these factors in modern industry work together to aggra- 
vate this situation. 

A study of American statistics demonstrates that there is a gradual 
elimination of older men from industrial activity, though at the 
same time the span of life increases, due, perhaps, to general im- 

Erovement in sanitation and medicine. All industrial countries 
ave therefore found that the problem of old age is rapidly increas- 
ing in intensity. Either through a system of old-age pensions or 
through some complex system of old-age insurance, the problem cin 
be met, is being met in other countries. 

And, finally, there is the tragic problem of the man able to work, 
anxious to work, but unable to find employment. I do not intend 
to take your time in discussing this problem at any length, because 
other speakers — ^Miss Poyntz and Dr. Stone — are here to devote their 
special attention to it. It is a big,* broad problem, requiring various 
measures of statesmanship. The relief of destitution caused by it is 
not the only aspect. [Recognizing, as Socialists do, that the prob- 
lem of unemployment lies at the very foundation of modern capitally 
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organization of society, it is nevertheless certain that a good deal ' 
can be done to reduce tnis amount of unemployment to a minimum, 
and the waste of human energy which results- from keeping millions 
of people idle is as serious an economic problem as the suffering o| 
individuals which it involves. But limitmg ourselves for a moment 
to the latter aspect of the question, unemployment is a hazard against 
which insurance methods of protection may be effectively applied. 
All these possibilities of insurance methods in overcoming human 
suffering resulting from destitution are not the invention oi a fertile 
imagination. 

Against almost every one of these, except possibly that of unem- 
ployment, insurance protection can be purchased even to-day in the 
open market at commercial rates. It is possible to imagine a work- 
ingman protected by policies against industrial accidents, disease, 
invalidity, old age, and the results of death. The only trouble is that 
his wages may not be sufficient to purchase all these various forms of 
policies even if he needed no fund for current expenditures, and there 
IS the situation in a nutshell. The middle classes who need the pro- 
tection a sood deal less, because they are not exposed to the same 
degree of Tiazard, are in a position to acquire this insurance protec* 
tion at rates which, though extremely high, are not necessarily pro- 
hibitive to them; but the wageworker, who needs it most, can not 
afford to buy it We have recognized that for the last four or five 
years, as regards the problem of industrial accidents, 33 States and 
Territories have established compensation systems, but after all the 
problem of industrial accidesits is only a very small part of the 
economic dangers threatening the well-being of a wageworker's 
family. 

, Now, Europe has been facing and studying these problems for over 
30 years, and there is not a single form of social insurance here sug- 
gested that is not in actual operation in some or all countries and is 
not meeting with considerable success in alleviating the problems for 
the solution of which notliing has yet been done by the organized 
social powers in this country, t)ompeiisation for industrial accidents 
existed almost throughout Europe, with the probable exception of 
Turkey, before the first compensation act in this country was passed. 

Compulsory social insurance against sickness exists in Germany, 
Austria-Hungary, Norway, Great Britain, Russia, Holland, and even 
Roumania, and to somer extent also in Belgium, Italy, and France. 
Compulsory social insurance against invalidity and old age is found 
in Germany and France and a few minor countries of Europe, and is 
being agitated in a great many others, and would have been estab- 
lished by this time in several countries had it not been for the unfor- 
tunate war. On the other hand, Denmark and Great Britain met the 
{roblem in a different way by establishing State old-age pensions, 
t was thought for a 'long time that unemployment insurance pre- 
sented extreme difficulties; yet state-subsidized voluntary unemploy- 
ment insurance has been successful in Belgium and Denmark, Nor- 
way, and other countries; and Groat Britain, breaking away from all 
traditions, launched upon a system of compulsory unemployment 
insurance which proved to be extremely successful. 

I am not here to advocate definitely this or that particular action 
that must bo taken, but, gentlemen, in view of this enormous activity 
throughout several lands for some systematic way of meeting tho 
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' problems of destitution, in view of the great success that accom- 
panied this or that experiment in various countries^ it is high time 
that the American people made a careful investigation to determine 
how much of this policy is applicable to us; and that, as I understand, 
is practically all that the resolution calls for. 

The Socialist Party believes that social insurance is a practical and 
eifective method of coping with problems of destitution in present- 
day society. We recognize that it is a belief in which we have no 
monopoly, and we insist that at least a careful investigation be made 
so as to determine the course of immediate action. 

What is the basis of this social-insurance method? In what re- 
spects does it differ from ordinary insurance protection which you and 
I can purchase from commercial insurance companies? There is a 
great deal of unnecessary mystery about the movement of social in- 
surance. The technical aspects may be extremely complex, but the 
underlying philosophy is extremely simple. 

First, it is evident that the business of meeting the destitution of 
millions of people is one out of which no profits should be made; and 
social insurance differs from commercial insurance in eliminating the 
element of profit. 

Second, while you and I, in insuring our lives and our property, 
should properl}^ pay the full cost of insurance, we recognize that the 
wage worker is unable to do so. His income in the vast majority of 
cases is barely sufficient to provide a decent standard of living, and in 
millions of families is below that standard. The causes of hazard are 
largely ones for which he is not responsible. The workingman does 
not administer indui^ry, and can not be held responsible either for 
its disorganized state, which causes unemployment, nor for the ma- 
chinery which causes industrial accidents or undermines his health. 
The working man has comparatively little to say about general health 
conditions in the community, and he should not be held individually 
responsible for bad housing conditions, unhealthy food supply, bad 
water or milk, which causes illness; and because the causation of 
hazards falls back partly upon society at large, and partly upon 
industry as organized at present, and only partly upon the working- 
man himself, we insist that the wage worker must be relieved of a 
substantial part, if not the entire cost, of bearing the insurance. There 
are those who insist that no contributions to the cost should be borne 
by the wage worker himself. For various reasons I, personally, am 
not willing to go so far, but the share of the cost borne by the em- 
ployer as well as society at large is an essential a^ect of social 
insurance. 

And, finally, there is the element of compulsion. We recognize 
that to a good many Americans this may appear as a somewhat novel 
conception, and yet we freely employ compulsion in a great many 
other cases, where the whim of the individual must* yield to consid- 
eration of public good. Even compulsory insurance is no more a 
doctrine without precedent in this country, because compulsory 
insurance by the employer against industrial accidents is already 
practiced in many States and has been declared constitutional. 

The social insurance movement is perhaps the most important 
movement in social legislation that is facing the American people at 
the present moment. Just because we were. 30 years behind civil- 
ized Europe in beginning to apply this method for improving the 
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social conditions is no argument against the theory. The very 
rapidity with which one branch of social insurance — namely, work- 
men's compensation — ^has spread throughout the country within the 
last five years is an indication that the conditions are ripe. We can 
not blind our eyes to the problems of poverty by insisting upon the 
difference in wage conditions in this country and Europe, oecause 
one investigator after the other has demonstrated the existence of 
millions of wageworkers whose earnings are below the necessary level 
for preserving a decent standard of life. We can not complacently 
assume that conditions are righting themselves automatically with- 
out our making any conscious effort. 

The increase in the cost of living within the last five or six years 
has made all the economic problems very much more acute than they 
ever have been in the past. In a study on " The recent trend of real 
wages," published in the American Economic Review about a year 
and a half ago. of which I shall be glad to submit a copy for the con- 
sideration of the committee, I have succeeded in proving that the 
real wages, as expressed in the purchasing value of money wages, 
have been reduced nearly 15 per cent from 1900 to 1912, and there 
has been no improvement since then, so much faster has been the 
rise in prices than the rise in wa^es. Only through reduction in the 
size of families, and through the influx of women, both married and 
unmarried, into industry has the American wage-working class suc- 
<;eeded in at least partly preserving its economic status; But for the 
optimistic statement of the man on the street that the American 
wageworker is improving his conditions and standard of living all 
the time, there is very little basis in fact. In a recent article in the 
American Economic Review^ published only two weeks ago, Prof. 
Henry Fairchildj of Yale University, raises the question '' The stand- 
ard of living — ^up or down?" and he says, "We easily jump to the 
conclusion that while the rate of gain of the poorer classes may not 
be so rapid as that of the wealthier classes, yet it is positive, so tiiat 
everyone has grounds for complacency and none grounds for com* 
plaint." " But," he proceeds to state, " it is significant that no reli- 
able proofs have been presented in suj)port of either view." And 
after 20 pages of comprehensive statistical study, he arrives at the 
conclusion: "The foregoing data disproves the right of anybody to 
assert with serene confidence that the standard of living of the Ameri- 
can laborer has improved in the past 30 year& The burden of proof 
is laid on the optimists to bring forward some positive verification 
of their assumptions." I may add that as yet this has not been 

done. 

May I be excused for quoting the concluding sentence of my own 
book on social insurance, which was published some three years ago? 

There can be no peaceful advance as long as the present problems of human 
destitution remain unsolved, and nothing short of a comprehensive national 
system of social insurance against all the factors of poverty, such as death, 
sickness, accidents, invalidity, old age, or unemployment, offers even a sem- 
blance of immediate solution. 

Gentlemen, I. have been insisting upon this immediate program 
since 1903, and there was very little enthusiastic hearing that I could 
gain in the early days. Invariably those ideas were dismissed as 
visionary and un-American, sometimes by the very same people who 
are now found in the ranks of enthusiastic supporters of the social* 
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insurance program. The movement has made considerable headway 
within the last few years. Old-age pensions have been agitated in 
Massachusetts, Wisconsin, and in the United States Congress. 
Mothers' pensions, though often extremely limited in extent, have 
been adopted in some 22 States. Sickness-insurance bills are being 
pushed with vigor in Massachusetts, New York, and Ohio. An 
unemployment committee has prepared an unemployment-insurance 
hill in Massachusetts, and the whole topic of unemployment insur- 
ance has been made the subject of wide agitation smce the critical 
conditions of the winter of 1913. There is a social-insurance com- 
mission to study the subject in California, and there miiy be similar 
ones in Massachusetts and New York. 

You might well ask, "Why insist upon a Federal commission?'' 
There are, however, very substantial reasons for demanding one. 

First, the subject is extremely ^large and complex and it seldom 
receives a comprehensive mvestigation from a State commission. _ 

But more important is the consideration that State commissions 
can only result in State action, and yet the very momentous question 
must necessarily face us whether State action can remain satis- 
factory. State action was extremely productive in bringiifg the 
movement tx) a head. Not for. a moment would I suggest that sucli 
State action be interfered with. But not only does it remain lim- 
ited in extent, but it creates difSculties of its own, and it is high 
time to determine whether the constitution of difficulties usually re- 
ferred to as an objection to national action are not a figment of 
imagination only. 

State action is necessarily slow. The first State compensation act 
was passed in Montana in 1909. Though seven years have elapsed, 
17 States still remain without compensation systems. 

State action results in discrimination, which on social grounds is 
hard to explain. Again taking illustrations from the experience in 
compensation, it makes a great deal of difference to the injured or 
his dependents whether a man has been hurt or killed on the left or 
right side of the Hudson River. If a man with weekly earnings of 
$24 has been killed in New York City, his widow will get $10 a week, 
while she would get only $12 if her husband had the misfortune to 
live in Hoboken. She would get it for life in New York, and only 
for six years in New Jersey. 

The threat of interstate competition is always made against anj^ 
act of progressive State legislation, and the fear that the next-door 
neighbor may not do as well makes every State action timid and 
stingy. Moreover, with modern interrelationship between one State 
and the other in economic activity, complicated questions must arise 
when labor or capital flows from one State to the other as to what the 
rights of the injured person are, and under what law he must seek 

fjrotection. If a New York corporation employs a teamster who 
ives in Hoboken, and should send him with a load of ffoods to Con- 
necticut, where he is injured, the supreme courts oi three States 
may be called upon to decide what the rights of the man are in the 
premises; and, as was to be expected, no two courts agree on the 
question of extraterritoriality, a new legal problem that has arisen 
since compensation went into effect. And yet the problems in con- 
nection with compensation are comparatively simple. How to organ- 
ize a system of old-age insurance or unemployment insurance within 
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the limits of one State without putting any handicaps upon the free 
moJ)ility of labor, which is so very important to reduce the amount of 
uneniployment, is a grave economic problem. It is time that the 
whole matter be subjected to a very careful consideration with a view 
that the possibility of national action on those lines shall be con- 
cddered. 

I have taken perhaps a great deal more time than I intended, and 
there are other speakers who will bring various aspects of the problem 
of social insurance to your attention. I will therefore conclude by 
summing up the whole situation in as few words as possible. The 
problem of the destitution of millions is the gravest problem that 
confronts this as well as any other civilized society to-day. The 
method of social -insurance is the only one which in the experience of 
modern Europe has succeeded at least in mitigating the sea of human 
destitution, and promises to abolish it almost altogether. Congress 
has no moral right to refuse to the American people at least all the 
information on the subject 

BTATEMEirr OF MISS JVUET STUABT POYNTZ, BIBEGTOR OF 
DEPARTMENT OF LABOE BESEABCH, BAND SCHOOL OF SOCIAL 
SCIENCE. 

Miss PoYNTz. I have come here, Mr. Chairman and gentlemen, to 
speak this afternoon on the subject of unwnploymept, not merely of 
unemployment insurance as a part of the subject of social insurance, 
but also of a general program to deal with unemployment in general, 
because it is impossible to conceive any project for unemployment 
insurance separately from a program for the solution of the unem- 
ployment problem m general. It is very important at the present 
time to consider the problem of unemployment in general and evol\V 
some large program for dealing with it. This subject is vastly more 
complicated and more extensive than any of those you have been hear- 
ing about, I believe. It is a problem that is as large and complicated 
as the whole field of industry. I am very sensible of the difficulties 
of dealing with the subject in the short space of time that I have at 
my comnvind this afternoon, and all I shall attempt to do is to try to 
indicate the general character of the problem we have before us and 
the consequent desirability of a closer examination into it by such a 
commission as is recommended in Mr. London's bill. 

I have been studying and observing the phenomenon of unemploy- 
ment for the past eight years. I was for two years in charge of inves- 
tigations in various industrial centers for the United States Immigra- 
tion Commission, during the period of the terrible crisis that swept 
ov^er the country in 1907 and 1908. I came very closely in contact 
with the people affected at that time and examined into the unemploy- 
ment and living conditions at that particularly serious period. After 
that I was sent to England as a representative of the National Fed- 
eration of Women's Clubs, and there devoted a large part of my 
time to the study of unemployment in Europe, and published the 
introduction to the volume on "Seasonal Trades" ediled by Mr. 
Sidney Webb. I happened to be in England at the time the bill for' 
social insurance passed through Parliament, and followed the dis- 
cussions in the press and elsewhere, in England. 
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Since my return to this country I have made a study of the question^ 
in cooperation with the Boston Chamber of Commerce; so what I 
have to say is based, to a great extent, on personal experience and 
on a comparatively wide personal study of the actual conditions. 

We have been face to face very recently, within a year, with a 
problem that confronts all societies at the present day. Every few 
years the problem of a great industrial crisis comes to us, with tens 
of thousands of men thrown out of work for longer or shorter periods 
of time. When we meet such a situation we are quite at a loss. We 
do not know how to deal with it. 

In such times you will find in all our communities vice and misery 
and destitution^ Charity is bestowed upon them in vain, for au 
the funds that can be given through the work of charity are far 
inadequate to meet the problem, nor do they prevent its recurrence* 
The problem can not be met that way. That public works, espei 
cialljr as administered at the present time, do not meet the needs of 
the many who are unemployed is recognized. I speak especially of 
public works, because that is the line of activity we have most fre- 
quently adopted, especially in our recent crisis. Just at this moment 
a committee of this sort must feel the necessity and desirability of 
examining the whole situation in regard to unemployment in this 
country with the idea of seeing whether there is not some more vital 
and far-reaching method for handling this problem than those which 
have been tried and have failed. 

In approaching this subject we must understand that we are 
dealing with the entire field of industry and of the labor market. 
Any remedies advocated must, therefore, go rather deep into the 
structure of our society — must deal fundamentally with the causes 
of this great evil. There was a tiihe. comparatively recent, when 
Unemployment was still thought of oj comparatively intelligent 
people as a personal problem. It was supposed that any man who 
wanted a job could get it. Opinions have, however, changed upon 
this point. 

The time is past when the problem of unemployment could be 
disposed of either by ignoring it, as was the practice until recent 
years in America, or by attributing it to mere laziness and ineffi- 
ciency. We are beginning to recognize that the causes of unem-* 
ployment are social and inherent in th'3 present method of industrial 
organization, rather than individual and due to the shiftlessness of 
" won't works." We have come to realize that unemployment is an 
industrial phenomena, and not a personal one, and that any remedies 
that are to be of value must be industrial and not personal remedies. 
The unemployed should be carefully distinguished from the unem- 
ployable, for they are far more important in numbers and they form 
the material from which the unemployable are in time produced. 
Every step toward caring for the unemployed will thus lessen the 
number who become unemployable. 

I want first to point out a few preliminary considerations as to the 
nature of this problem. We must consider these facts before we can 
evolve any really thorough method of dealing with the problem. 
We are coming more and more to realize in this country that, in all 
our social problems, we must study the cause and not merely apply 
superficial palliatives which have no more effect than the application 
•of a plaster in the case of a serious blood disease. 
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What is unemployment? It has been suggested to me that it 
might better be called " malemployment '' or disemployment."^ 
Doubtless either one of those terms would be better than "unem- 
ployment." For unemployment is not a question of the idleness of 
wage earners for several years at a time. We do not have a separate 
group of people to whom we may point and say, " They are the unem- 
ployed." If that were so we could deal with that particular group 
and cure or eliminate it. 

As a matter of fact, the unemployed are the working* class, the 
whole industrial axmy. The essential characteristic of the modem 
workingman's life is insecurity. Moderii factory production is sub-» 
ject to constant fluctuations often incalculable, often severe, always 
productive of unemployment for the workers. The workingman is 
the victim of the situation. When the factory shuts down the manu- 
facturer takes <iare of iiis machinery, keeps it under shelter, oils it, 
and covers it up, so that it will not deteriorate. With his living ma- 
chinery he does not do this. He can only turn his workers out into 
the street to swell the army of unemployed labor. In the case of a 
crisis there are no openings in other factories and in other industries^ 
because a crisis means a general depression in industry. So we have 
the situation of having in New York, Boston, Chicago, and other big 
cities, large bodies of men w illing and anxious to work, with families 
dependent upon them, and without any opportunity to earn the sim- 
plest necessities of life — ^men of the very best character and the 
greatest determination to earn a living. 

Unemployment is due to the incapacity of industry to absorb the / 
whole supply of labor at any given time, or indeed at any time, for 
there is always even in most prosperous times some unemployment, 
an "irreducible minimum" which rises in bad years to appalling^ 
proportions. 

This permanent excess of supply over demand in the labor market 
is caused largely by the constant fluctuations of industry which make 
it necessary to have reserves alwavs waiting ready to answer the calls 
when they come. Hundreds of thousands more of workers are 
needed in good years than in bad years to operate our industries, and 
in each industry many more are needed in the busy season than in the 
slack season. Furthermore in almost any business there will be 
special calls for more workers to be taken on for a few days, a few 
hours, or a few weeks, and large reserves must be ready to fill these 
casual demands. To the reserves required for these three types of 
fluctuations in industry, periodic or cyclical, seasonal, and casual, 
must be added the surplus produced because of (1) the inefficient 
handling of these reserves and the lack of means of transferring 
workers smoothly and rapidly from job to job; (2) the temporary 
displacement of workers by new machinery; (3) the lack of adapt- 
ability due to old age or to mental of physical weakness, and (4) the 
lack of industrial training either in youth or in adult life; (5) over- 
specialization which confines the chances of employment of the 
worker to small subdivisions of industry and particular operations. 

There is thus at all times and all seasons a fringe of workers in 
reserve standing around each industry, and often each separate busi- 
ness in wait for the chance of a demand for their particular kind 
of labor. 
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I want to illustrate the nature of this with one or two charts, which 
I prepared last year in connection with a general investigation into 
the subject made for the Boston Chamber of Commerce. This will 
illustrate better than I could describe it the actual character of the 
problem of unemployment. It is a problem of irregular employment. 
Employment varies from one part of the year to another. In every 
industry we have a seasonal fluctuation. We usually think of farm- 
ing or tailoring as seasonal. As a matter of fact, every industry is 
seasonal. Every factory has a period of depression and a period of 
excessive output within the year. It is a very extensive seasonal un- 
employment, and this is responsible for a great deal of the evil that 
exists, for the general lowering of the standard of living, and for the 
uncertainty in the tenure in the workingman's job. 

CAUSES. 

In any attempt to remedy seasonal irregularity, a thorough analy- 
sis of causes is essential. The forces that produce the peculiar 
rhjthm of industrial activity described above lie deep in the organi- 
zation of industry, in social habits and individual tastes, and ulti- 
mately, but often only indirectly, rest upon the alternation of the 
climatic seasons. The weather, while perhaps the fundamental 
factor, interacts with the economic and social environment to such 
an extent that in many industries the causes of irregularity seem 
almost purely economic or social. In others the weather plays the 
piredommant role, and affects production directly, especially in the 
open-air indnstries, building, shipbuilding, agriculture, bricfanaking, 
quarrying, and stone cutting and outdoor unbilled work of all kinds. 
In other cas^ it is consumption rather than production that is 
affected and the demand becomes seasonal. The muddy weather of 
winter and early spring means a spurt to the rubber shoe industry, 
though the influence of fashion is coming to be an important factor 
here since each new style in shoes must have its rubber shoes to fit. 

The sale of both rubber clothing and rubber shoes is dependent to 
such an extent upon the weather, however, that a variation of a few 
inches in the rainfall of a season will materially affect sales. One 
company manufacturing rubber cloth states that continuous rain 
during one autumn season caused such a pressure of orders that it 
was impossible to fill them. Heavy snow increases the demand for 
rubber shoes because the workingman, who is a large consumer, but 
buys only on necessity, is then forced to buy. A "close" winter and 
" rainy " spring and autumn are desirable from the point of view of 
the rubber industry. An unusually cool summer in one recent year 
spoiled the market for low shoes and brought about enormous sales 
at ruinous prices. Delay in the change of weather at the beginning 
of seasons often causes considerable dislocation in the plans of manu- 
facturer and retailer. The double season, spring and fall, for heavy 
and light weiglit clothing is characteristic of all the garment trades 
and of the boot and shoe industry, though in both the influence of 
style intensifies the seasonal curve. The woolen industry has its 
'* light weight " and "heavj'' weight" season in preparation for sum- 
mer and winter wear, and the cotton trade suffers a regular summer 
depression after the stocks have been laid in, in spring. Brick and 
tile making is done exclusively in the warm, dry days of sumnier 
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except where kilns for artificial drying makes possible all-year pro- 
duction. The manufacture of confectionery and chocolates and of 
rubber goods is more difficult and expensive m summer on account of 
the effect of the warm weather on the material. More cigars are sold 
when the season of open cars and out-door life replaces the seclusion 
of winter. The summer season causes a demand for tents, sails, 
boats, bathing suits, tennis racquets, trunks and valises, and other 
vacation paraphernalia. The manufacture of carriages, wagons, 
and automobiles rises gradually through the spring as the roads im- 
prove and reaches its height'in early^ summer. 

Hot weather causes a marked diminution of demand in many food 
industries. The taste for rich and heavy food, chocolate, cocoa, con- 
fectionery, and meat is replaced by thirst and a desire for light fruit 
and vegetable food. The manufacture of chocolate, cocoa, confec- 
tionery, sausage making, slaughtering, and meat packing decline, 
while the demand for beer, liquors, and mineral and soda waters is 
greatly increased. 

The cold weather of winter causes a rush to turn out heavy-weight 
clothing in the clothing trades lasting from September to December, 
and reaching its height in October. The fur season begins in August 
and increases gradually until it reaches its climax in November and 
after lingering into January declines suddenly in February. The 
hosiery and Imit goods industry for similar reasons has a marked 
fall season fi'om September to December, with October and Novem- 
ber as high points. The deliveries of winter shoes for the replenish- 
ing of the stocks of the retailers are made in September and the fac- 
tories run thereafter mostly on "repeat orders" until November, 
when they begin manufacturing for the spring and summer market, 
for which deliveries are usually made to the retailers about March 1, 
Felt-hat making, after a severe depression starting in April, revives 
in August with the beginning of manufacture for the winter market. 
The season is a short one, lasting till November, and is succeeded by 
a depression in November and December, with a revival in January 
when work on spring hats is begun to last till the end of March. 
Straw hats, on the other hand, have only one season of about five 
months, extending from the beginning of December to tlie end of 
April in preparation for the spring seUing. 

The " social " season is no less important than the weather in its 
influence upon industry. Christmas, Easter, and the summer vaca- 
tion are as conspicuous milestones in industrial as in social life. 
They affect profoundly the buying habits of the consumer which in 
turn determine the current of industry and employment. The 
Christmas season calls out the consuming energy of the public. 
The general curve of employment stands highest at this point. The ' 
department stores take on thousands of hands often as long as six 
weeks in advance to be sure of having enough to meet the Christmas 
rush. The smaller shops, glove shops, piano retailers, linen shops, 
oriental importer, confectionery stores, bookstores, stationery 
stores, lay in large stocks in the autumn in anticipation of the Christ- 
mas season. Some publishers estimate that the average bookseller 
does 70 per cent of his year's business in the last two months of the 
year. In the department stores the same tendency is visible, espe- 
cially in certain departments such as handkerchiefs, where the bulk 
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of the annual sales are made at Christmas. The manufacture of all 
articles in demand for presents receives an impetus. Several candy 
manufacturers estimate that their production for the last four months 
of the year is twice as great as for the preceding eight months. 
For watches and jewelry the Christmas demand far exceeds that of 
any other time of the year, the graduation period in May and June 
not excepted. From September to January the jewelry industry runs 
10 to 15 per cent fuller than during the rest of the year.^ The pro- 
duction of pianos, leather goods, fancy articles, mirrors, picture 
frames, men's furnishing goods, furs, and other articles suitable for 
presents is increased while fancy and paper boxes for packing are in 
demand. 

Christmas, too, marks the climax of the winter social season. The 
college vacations give an extra impulse to the general activity. 
Dances, dinners, theater parties, the opera, charity fetes, create a 
large demand for dressmaking, jewelry, hairdressing, florists' goods^ 
silks, theatrical and operatic talent, restaurant and hotel service* 
eta. and thus the general volume of winter business is swollen. 

Easter in turn marks the climax of the spring season. The season 
in the women's clothing.trades extends from November to April and 
reaches its high point in March. Manufacturing for the spring boot 
and shoe trade is started in November and reaches its high-water 
mark in February. Straw-hat making works up to a climax in 
February and March and the same months are the high points in the 
felt-hat manufacture for spring. The millinery trade is very active 
from February to April and especially so in March. 

The summer holiday period creates a considerable dislocation of 
industrial activity. f)emand is transferred from certain branches 
of industry and certain places to others. The city hotels, lodging 
and boarding houses, restaurants, and clubs languish, while their 
country cousins are flourishing. Waiters, cooks, servants, and help 
of all kinds are turned off in the city and others taken on in the 
country, and the same diversion of consumption operates in many 
other lines. The shops become almost empty. Summer clothing 
and shoes have usuall^ been bought in the late spring. The same 
applies to house furnishings. Few pianos are sold in the summer 
time. Thousands of workers in these trades are turned off tempo- 
rarily; some, especially hotel ancj restaurant workers, to find jobs 
in the country, others to take vacations, often unpaid. The absence 
of these workers and of the middle classes on holiday creates a 
general depression of business which is clearly reflected in the curve 
for all industries shown on page — . 

Business and social habits purely customary in nature are often 
responsible for seasoned iiTcgularity. The publishers of schoolbooks, 
and with them printing and bookbinding firms, are subject to a severe 
summer rush in July and August in the attempt to get out their fall 
issues in time for tSe opening of the schools because of the dilatori- 
ness of boards of education in postponing the making of " adoptions " 
until the end of the school year. The adoptions are made only in 
June, and deliveries have to be mad'^ by August 15. Sometimes only 
two or three weeks are given for filling orders. The competition be- 
tween the different publishing companies is so keen that they do not 

^ Table not pablished. 
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dare to umke a stand against this system. Where the custom prevails 
of making adoptions for a period of several years rath r than annu- 
ally, the publisher is able to foroi;ast his business and is not forced to 
make sucn spasmodic demands upon his printer/ 

Similarly, in public work the period of adopting the budget is a 
factor of some importance, for a hiatus may occur between the ex- 
piration of the previous appropriations end the voting of the new 
budget, with consequent unemploymeut of workers during the mean- 
time. 

The habit of laying in stock at certain times of the year creates 
special demands in the autumn, at the opening of the year, or other 
definite points. September 1 and March,! have come to be the definite 
dates in the shoe trade for stocking up on the part of the retailers,, 
and production is carried on with these points in view. Rural dealers 
often make a practice of stocking up with certain nonperishable 
goods in the fall. The new year is the point at which many busi- 
nesses take account of stock and send in large orders for fresh sup- 
plies. In many manufacturing establishments stock taking means 
an annual lay off for the help of one to three weeks. In the shoe in- 
dustry a weeK and a half off for this purpose in January and July is 
a fairly general custom, and helps to bridge over the slack season. In 
any other industries, such as confectionery, watches, department 
stores, piano manufacturers, vacations for the help serve a similar 
purpose, although as these are usually unpaid they are equivalent in 
practice to lay offs. 

Irregular buying habits, not only on the part of the general public 
but among business men themselves, are a' fruitful source of irregu- 
larity. These are partly due to a natural economic demand at cer- 
tain times and seasons, but often to a lack of understanding of the 
disorganization of production and employment caused by spasmodic 
orders. Too little effort is made on the part of buyers to foresee a 
demand and allow the producer some time in which to adapt it to 
the rest of his business. Few housewives think of investigating their 
heating apparatus, furnaces, and chimneys until the first freezing 
day forces them to send in hurry calls for repairs. The customer of 
the made-to-order shoemaker may know when his next pair of shoes 
will be needed, but urgent appeals fail to induce him to impart that 
knowledge to his shoemaker, and when the ne^d comes he wants the 
shoes at once, regardless of what other business is on hand. The 
milliners and dressmakers suffer much from similar careless, unrea- 
sonable demands. 

Among business men the indifference^ that is displayed, is more seri- 
ous, because of the greater size of the orders. One manufacturer tells 
of a regular and important customer whom he had been supplying 
for a long period with a large order weekly. The customer suddenly 
quadrupled his order for the following week and thereafter, with no 
consideration for others that might be outstanding or for the capacity 
of the plant, and th? ihanufacturer was compelled to yield without 

f potest for fear of losing his customer to a competitor. Every manu- 
acturer can relate similar experiences. In the rare cases where fore- 
sight and consideration are exercised in giving orders the manufac- 
turer has usually been able to exert pressure of a more than senti- 
mental character on the buyer. 
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Unemployment has a Tcry depressing effect upon men*s wages. I 
want to call attention to the fact that in all our American industries, 
at the present time, industrial fluctuations mean great reduction in 
the workingman's wage. In the accompanying table the month of 
least employment in all American industries is compared with the 
month of greatest employment. The resultant percentages present a 
very conservative idea of the loss of time and, consequently, wages. 
From a study of such statistics I should say that the actual average 
loss was at least twice as great as here indicated, not 12 per cent (100 
per cent minus general average percentage, 88 per cent) but 24 per 
cent and more. The average American workingman probably loses 
one-quarter of his yearly wages through unemployineiit. 

Wage earner}*: Number employed in manufactures, WOO. 

(Statistical Abstract of the United States, page 237, No. 159. (Source: Beports ot the 

Bnreaa of the Census, Department of Commerce. ) 1 

• Per cent. 

A^icultural Implements 81.0 

Artificial flowera and feather plumes . 76.9 

Artificial stone 37.7 

Artists* materials 81.4 

Automobiles, including bodies and parts 69.8 

Awnings, tents, and sails 57.8 

Axle grease 88. 7 

Babbitt metal and solder « 76.1 

Bags, other than paper 85,3 

Bags, paper 93.4 

Baking powders and yeast 90.0 

Baskets and rattan and willow ware 75.2 

Beet sugar 13. 1 

Belting and hose, leather 89. 2 

Belting and hose, woven and rubber 89.8 

Bicycles, motorcycles, and parts 79.9 

Billiard tables and materials 90. 1 

Blacking and cleansing and polisliing preparations 85. 8 

Bluing 87. 3 

Bone, carbon, and lampblack 88.5 

Boots and shoes, including cut stock and findings 91.8 

Boots and shoes, rubber 89.3 

Boxes, cigar .• 91. 4 

Boxes, fancy and paper ^ 87.8 

Brass and bronze products 83.2 

Bread and other bakery products 94.0 

Brick atid tile 36. 5 

Brooms 87. 6 

Brushes 88. 5 

Butter, cheese, and condensed milk ^ 70. 7 

Butter, reworking 84. 8 

Buttons 87. 1 

Calcium lights 76. 6 

Candles . 76. 

Canning and preserving 12.9 

Card cutting and designing 93.2 

Carpets and rugs, other than rag 96. .0 

Carpets, rag ' 75. 8 

Carriages and sleds, children's 76. 3 

Carriages and wagons, and materials 90.0 

Cars and general shop construction and repairs by steam-railroad com- 
panies 89.1 

Cars and general shop construction and repairs by street-railroad com- 
panies 95.7 

Cars, steam-railroad, not including operations of railroad companies — 59. 2 

Cars, street-railroad, not including operations of railroad companies 77. 1 
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Per cent. 

Cash registers and calculating machines 82.4 

Cement 70. 6 

Charcoal 65. 6 

Chemicals 90. 2 

China decorating 86. 4 

Chocolate and cocoa products 72.4 

Clocks and watches, including cases and materials 71. 6 

Cloth, sponging and refinishing 91.3 

Clotliing, horse 84. 6 

Clothing, men's buttonholes ^^ 91. 5 

Clothing, men's, including shirts ^^ 91.8 

Clothing, women's 80. 

Coffee and spice, roasting and grinding 93.7 

Coffins, burial cases, and undertakers' goods 93. 1 

Coke 80. 

Confectionery 74. 2 

Cooperage and wooden goods not elsewhere specified 90. 3 

Copper, tin, and sheet-Iron products 81.0 

Cordage and twine and Jute and linen goods . 91. 1 

Cordials and sirups 55. 4 

Cork, cutting . 81. 3 

Corsets 92.3 

Cotton goods, 'including cotton small wares 97, 6 

Crucibles 8a 1 

Cutlery and tools, not elsewhere specified 89. 

Dairymen's, poulterers', and apiarists' supplies 72.8 

Dentists' materials 93. 8 

Drug grinding 81. 4 

Dyeing and finishing textiles 1 , 96.3 

DyestufFs and extracts 92, 5 

Electrical machinery, apparatus, and supplies 78.0 

Electroplating 89. 1 

Einery and other aJt>rasive wheels 76. 1 

EInameling and japanning 77. 5 

Engravers' materials 78. 3 

Engraving and diesinking 89. 4 

Engraving, wood 93. 6 

Explosives 77. 5 

Fancy articles, not elsewhere sjiecified 79. 7 

Fertilizers 48. 7 

Files 94. 

Firearms and ammunition 96. 3 

Fire extinguishers, chemical ; 85. 5 

Fireworks 54. 

Flags, banners, regalia, society badges, and emblems 86.3 

Flavoring extracts 87. 

Flax and hemp, dressed -33.6 

Flour mill and gristmill products 88. 1 

Food preparations 78. 5 

Foundry and machine-shop products 80. 7 

Foundry supplies 74. 

Fuel, manufactured 44. 7 

Fur goods 62. 2 

Furnishing goods, men's 85. 9 

Furniture and refrigerators 88. 2 

Furs, dressed ^-^ . . jl 74. 8 

Galvanizing ^ 73. 7 

Gas and electric fixtures and lamps and reflectors 83. 5 

Gas, illuminating and heating 80.6 

Glass 49. 3 

Glass, cutting, staining, and ornamenting 86. 1 

Gloves and mittens, leather : 88. 8 

Glucose and starch 75. 4 

Glue u 77.6 

Gold and silver, leaf and foil ,, ^ ,^ 91. 9> 

Gold and silver, reducing and refining, not from the ore 94. (S 

Graphite and graphite refining 73. 1 
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Per cent. 

Grease and tallow 89.0 

Grindstones . 47. 7 

Haircloth 9L 3 

Hair work 84. 5 

Hammocks 58. 1 

Hand stamps and stencils and brands : 90.0 

Hat and cap materials 87. 4 

Hats and caps, other than felt and wool 90. 8 

Hats, fur-felt 66. 7 

Hats, straw ^ 40. 9 

Hones and whetstones 56. 2 

Horseshoes, not made in steel works or rolling mills 71. 2 

Hosiery and knit goods 9L7 

House-furnishing goods not elsewhere specified 84.8 

Ice, manufactured 43. 1 

Inlt, printing 96. 

Ink, writing 66. 

Instruments, professional and scientific , 87.1 

Iron and steel, blast furnaces 1 71.6 

Iron and steel, steel works and rolling mills 75. 8 

Iron and steel, bolts, nuts, washers, and rivets, not made in steel works 

or rolling mills . 82.0 

Iron and steel, doors and shutters 70. 7 

Iron and steel forgings 73. 

Iron and steel, nails and spikes, cut and wrought, including wire nails, not 

made in steel works or rolling mills 96. 

Iron and steel pipe, wrought 71.1 

Jewelry 83.2 

.Tewelry and instrument cases_! 82. 4 

Kaolin and ground earths 86. 7 

Labels and tags 92.2 

l::pidary work 87. 6 

Lard, refined, not made in slaughtering and meat-packing establishments- 85. 2 

Lasts 90. 8 

Lead, bar, pipe, and sheet 88. 7 

Leather goods 91.0 

leather, tanned, curried, and finished 90. 1 

Lime 68, 6 

Liquors, distilled : — 69. 3 

Ijiquors, malt 87.9 

liiquors, vinous 3G. 6 

Locomotives, not made by railroad companies 71.6 

Looking-glnss and picture frames 83.7 

Lumber and timber products 87.8 

Malt 60. 7 

Marble and stone work 74. 4 

Matches 54. 7 

Mats and matting 85.4 

Mattresses and spring beds 82. 6 

Millinery and lace goods 71.8 

Mineral and soda waters 64. 4 

Mirrors , 87.6 

Models and patterns, not including paper patterns 85. 6 

Moving pictures 75. 2 

Mucilage and paste 91. 4 

Musical instruments and materials, not elsewhere specified 98. 4 

Musical Instruments, pianos and organs and materials 90. 6 

Needles, pins, and hooks and eyes 88.8 

Oakum 75.4 

Oil, castor 79. 7 

Oil, cottonseed, and cake 17. 6 

on, essential 52. 2 

OH, linseed + 54. 4 

Oil not elsewhere specified 93. 3 

Oilcloth and linoleum 93. 

Oleomargarine - 77. 7 
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Per cent. 

Optical goods 92. 4 

Paiut and varnish 90. 

Paper and wood pulp 96. 2 

Paper goods not elsewhere specified 91. 4 

Paper patterns 81. 8 

Patent medicines and compounds and druggists' preparations 87. 9 

Paving materials : 50. 6 

Peanuts, grading, roasting, cleaning, and shelling: 60. 9 

Pencils, lead 85. 8 

Pens, fountain, stylographic and gold ^— 90. 5 

Pens, steel 93. 7 

Petroleum, refining 84. 9 

Phonographs and graphophones 67.6 

Photographic apparatus and materials 86. "2 

Photo-engraving 90.3 

Pipes, tobacco : 89. 4 

Pottery, terra-cotta, and fire-clay products 84. 9 

Printing and publishing 93. 3 

Pulp goods 83. 6 

Pumps, not including steam pumps 86. 7 

Rice, cleaning and polishing 21. 6 

Roofing materials 79. 1 

Rubber goods not elsewhere specified 82. 6 

Rules, ivory and woo<i 87.0 

Safes and vaults 90. 7 

Salt«_ : 83.0 

Sand and emery paper and cloth 71. 2 

Saws 91.9 

Scales and balances - :!_- 87. 8 

Screws, machine , 71. 9 

Screws, wood - 82. 9 

Sewing machines, cases and attnchments 86. 4 

Shipbuilding, including boat building :. 88. 9 

Shoddy 91.9 

Show cases 89. 9 

Signs and advertising novelties 83. 1 

Silk and silk goods, including throwsters 95. 8 

Silverware and plated ware 48. 5 

Slaughtering and meat packing 87.9 

Smelting and refining, copper 92.9 

Smelting and refining, lead 89.2 

Smelting and refining, zinc .^ 86. 8 

Smelting and refining, not from the ore . 78. 

Soap 90.4 

Soda-water apparatus 72. 4 

Sporting and athletic goods 83. 8 

Springs, steel, car and carriage 79. 9 

Stationery goods not elsewhere specified 87. 4 

Statuary and art goods ^ 83. 9 

Steam packing 77. 3 

Stereotyping and electrotyplng .. 95. 4 

Stoves and furnaces, including gas and oil stoves 72. 6 

Sugar and molasses 3. 5 

Sugar refining, not Including beet sugar 79. 7 

Sulphuric, nitric, and mixed acids 91. 5 

Surgical appliances and artificial limbs 90. 2 

Tinplate and temeplate 86. 6 

Tinfoil , 91.1 

Tobacco manufacturers 91.6 

Toys and games ; 57. 1 

Turpentine and rosin . '. — - — 91.3. 

Tyi)e-founding and printing materials : 84. 2 

Typewriters and supplies —  . 74. 8 

Umbrellas and canes 84. 4 

Upholstering materials 90. 1 

Vault lights and ventilators 67. 
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Per cent. 

Vinegar and cider 25.6 

Wall paper 60. 7 

Wall plaster 84. 3 

Washing machines and clothes wringers 87. 4 

Waste 94. a 

Wheelbarrows 75. 1 

Whips -: 93. 4 

Windmills . 79.2 

Window shades and fixtures 89. 

Wire 87.2 

Wirework, including wire rope and cable 87. 5 

Wood carpet 79. 8 

Wood distillation, not Including turpentine and rosin 81.2 

Wood preserving 77. 

Wood, turned and carved 89. 4 

Wool pulling 71. 8 

Wool scouring 64. 3 

Woolen, worsted, and felt goods, and wool hats 91. 

All other industries 58.6 



Total 88. 6 

Average number employed during year, 6,615,046. 

Miss PoYNTz. I would like to remind you, too, that probably a 
great deal of our industrial unrest is due to this irregular employ- 
ment as much, certainly, as it is to low wages. 

If we look into the history of working-class revolutions within 
the last century, we find these have coincided with periods or crises 
of insufficient employment, which have very seriously affected the 
welfare of the country. The revolution of 1848 followed a period of 
great depression and extreme unemployment, and the problem at that 
time was to provide work for the workless. Unemployment is a very 
serious danger to the social structure. It is a matter of vital im- 
portance for the social system to provide some method of mitigating 
the intensity of the misery that is due to unemployment. 

An investigation was made recently under my directions into the 
dress and waist industry in New York City, in which 50,000 girls are 
employed, and it was shown that the percentage of actual employ- 
ment throughout the year, as compared with niU employment, was 
only 55 per cent. Tnerefore, if the wage was $10 a week, it was 
really only $5.50. When labor has no work, labor has no wages, and 
therefore no means of living whatsoever. This works a great hard- 
ship, particularly in view of the fact that in some cases the same 
families are engaged in the same industries. 

Now, in addition to these seasonal fluctuations which have such an 
important bearing upon the standard of living, because we discover 
that the great turnover of labor in our factories at the present time 
is merely due to the fact that workingmen have been used as irregular 
labor in seasonal industries — ^I say, in addition to these seasonal 
fluctuations, there is a long fluctuation in industrial activity over a 
period of seven or eight years. During these periodic depressions, 
the factories are Standing idle, the people want to work but can not ; 
other people need things which are not being manufactured, and we 
are faced with the absurdity that the factories must suspend work 
while there are, on the one hand, people who want to work to produce 
articles of commerce, and on the other hand, people who need these 
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articles, but the former can not work and the latter can not buy. 
The people need more clothes, and the garment workers want to make 
them ; the farmers want to sell their produce, and yet people in the 
large cities are starving for the want of food. The shoe factories are 
standing idle while shoe workers are unemployed and children are 
going barefoot. 

I would like to illustrate the problem of unemployment with a few 
charts wliich I have prepared; I have endeavored to show you the 
fluctuations in the labor market, how truly the problem of unemploy- 
ment is a problem of fluctuation. 

. From official figures provided by the Massichusetts Bureau of 
Labor Statistics, I have prepared these charts, which show the varia- 
tions in the numbers employed in Massachusetts industries from 1908 
to 1913. In every industry, cotton, boots and shoes, woolen goods, 
foundry and machine-shop products, electrical machinery, paper, 
leather, etc., very irregular fluctuations are seen in the number of 
workers employed, not only over the whole period but within each 
year from one month to another. 

The following^ table of percentages is computed from the official 
figures of the Massachusetts Bureau of Statistics of numbers em- 
ployed in certain industries month by month from 1908 to 1913 in 
Massachusetts for the principal industries of that State.^ Both sea- 
sonal and cyclical fluctuations in numbers employed are visible as 
variations about the monthly average of the whole period, which is 
considered 100 per cent : 

TABT.E IV. — Nirmhers employed in principal industries, month hy month, 190S- 
WIS, for ^ffissnclinsettn; as pereentafjes of monthly average for whole period, 
hy industries, 

ALL INDUSTRIES. 

f Average number employed, 575,103 (100 per cent).! 



Year. 


Jan. 


Feb. 


Mar. 

81.9 
103.3 
102.6 
102.9 
104.7 
109.7 


Apr. 


May. 


Tune. 

80.6 

100.0 

98.6 


July. 


Aug. 


Sept. 


Oct. 

88.1 
104.6 


Nov. 


Dee. 

87. P 
106.3 
101.6 
104.1 
110.0 
108.0 


Aver- 
ages. 


1908 


83.6 
98.4 
101.5 
101.4 
103.0 
109.1 


82.7 
99.5 
10Q.6 
104.0 
102.6 
109.5 


80.6 
100.0 
101.8 
102.0 
104.1 
108.0 


80.0 
100.0 
100.9 


80.0 
99.5 
96.6 
98.0 
103.9 
102.8 


81.3 

101.0 

97.8 

99.3 

104.1 

104.6 


8.').4 
103.2 

98.6 
101.3 
106.5 
106.5 


88.4 
105.0 


83.1 


1909 


101.4 


1910 


100.0 101.4 
103.0, 104.0 
108.3 109.8 
107.5 108.1 


100.1 


1911 


100.2; 98.8 
104.9 105.2 
106. Oj 105.0 


101.8 


1912 


105.6 


liis 


107.1 






Average 


, 99.6 


99.1 


100.8 


99.4 


98.6 


97.9 


96.9 


98.0 


100.3 

1 


102.0 


102.8 


103.0 


100.0 



1 It is from this table for the most part that Idie charts presented were prepared . 

BOOTS AND SHOES. 
{Average number employed, 77,126 <100 per cent).] 



1908 

1900 

1910 

1911 ... 

1919. 

1918 

Average. 



92.3 
97.9 
104.9 
104.3 
110.0 
109.5 



103.0 



92.3 
98.9 
107.3 
105.2 
111.0 
110.5 



104.0 



92.0 
98.1 
105.8 
104.3 
109.0 
100.2 



100.8 



90.3 
94.9 
100.2 
100.3 
104.1 
103.8 



86.7 
91.2 
97.9 
96.9 
102.9 
100.0 



71 95.8 



80.5 
91.3 
92.0 
98.2 
108.7 
101.0 



86.4 

95.1 

97.6 

100.7 

102.2 

102.2 



91.8 

98.0 

99.9 

104.81 

105.9 

105.31 



94.9; 97.3 



100.8 



93.0 

98.3 

93.5 

105.3 

103.4 

103.6 



99.5 



91.8 

08.3 

87.4 

103.9 

104.0 

108.6 



89.8 

98.6 

97.4 

105.8 

106.8 

106.5 



98.1 



100.7 



90.3 
102.5 
101.2 
108.0 
110.0 
108.3 



89.8 

96.9 

98.9 

103.8 

109.8 

105.8 



103.2 



100.9 
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Table IV. — Numhert* omployvd in principal induafriefiy tnnnih by months 1908- 
1913t for MaMAficItUKVtts ; an percPtitnffCH of inonthly nvfrapc for irhnlr period, 
• by industries — Tontinued. 

BOOTS AND SHOES, RUBBER. 
(Average number employed, 7,753 (100 per ceiit).l 



Year. 


Jan. 


Feb. 

70.1 
88.0 


Mar. 


Apr. 


May. 


June: 

94.5 

00.3 

105.0 


July. 

a6.3 

91.3 
103.8 


Aug. 

95.0 

87.0 

101.8 


Sept. 


Oct. 

97.8 
94.3 


Nov. 


Dec. 

79.0 

92.8 

104.0 


Aver- 
ages. 


1908 


68.6 
80.3 


81.0 

82.8 

111.1 


88.1 

88.8 

105.8 


92.2 

88.8 

105.8 

107.3 

110.3 


95.8 

91.9 

101. 1 


99.4 
96.3 


88.1 


1909 


89.3 


1910 


106.8 109.0 
102.3 102.1 
106.0 108.0 

106.9 107.3 


103. Oj 105.1 
102.8' 104.0 


105.1 


1911 


104. 0! 107.5 
110.9 108.8 
110.0, 108.9 


105.8: 103. 2i 102.0! 102.0 


101.3* 103.8 


1912 


116.5 


114.0, 95.1, 117.8 
96. 3i 91.71 96.9 


118.8 111.0 115.0 IILO 


1913 


106.8 105.1 


97.0 101. 7i 108.5 102.7 








Average 


96.3 97.6 

1 


100.0 101. ll 102.0 104.0 101.9* 96. 3| 101. 2| 102.4, 103. o! 99.0 100.0 




1 1 I i 



CARPETS AND RUGS. 
(Average number employed, 6,656 (100 per cent).] 



1908 


73.6 
106.6 
108.0 
109.2 
103.0 
109.0 


66.6 
107.8 
108.8 
110.1 
103.0 
110.2 


66.2 

105.3 

96.9 


62.8 

103.5 

95.6 


72.0 
104.8 
104.8 


 77.3 
103.9 
105.0 


77.3 
106.8 
105.1 
101.81 


1909 


1910 


1911 


Ul.Ol 106.9 103.91 104.9 


1912 

1913 


104.5 
108.3 


105. 7> 100.9 
104. 9i 101.2 


102.01 102.0 
99.5 99.5 








Average 


101.3 


101.2 


98.6 


96.7 


97.9 


98.7 


98.3 



89.5 
104.0 
104.0 
103.8 
101.0 

97.6 



100.1 



90.4 
104. 8i 
104.9; 

97.01 
101.9 

95.8 



98.9! 
104.31 
106.0' 
100.8 
100.6 

95.0 



99.4 
104.3 
108.1 
101.6 
103.1 

94.9 



98.9 101.2 102.1 



98.9 
107.6. 
108.2 
103.0 
106.0 

99.0 



78.0 
106.8 
104.9 
103.1 
103.0 
101.1 



104.0 100.0 



COTTON. 



(Average number employed, 107,032 (100 per («nt).] 



1908 

1909 

1910 

1911 

1912 

1913 

Average 



86.? 


84.3 


8?. 6 


98.6 


99.4 


100.5 


10^4 


10\4 


101.7 


104.1 


103.3 


104.3 


103.4 


10^.9 


104.4 


109.3 


109.2 


109.9 


100.7 


100.3 


100.4 



76.? 
100.5 
101.3 
104.? 
100.0 
109.0 



98.0 



76.3 
100.9 
101.6 
102.3 
105.4 
106.3 



98.9 



84.3 

100. 4 1 

99.1 

105.8 
104.21 



81.0 

101.2 

96.4 

98.7 

102.5, 

103.8] 



81.5 
101.0 
97.1 
95.9 
98.3 
101.9 



98.7; 97.1 96.6 



86.0 


91.7 


102.1 


101.5 


98.3 


102.2 


96.8 


103.0 


104.1 


106.9 


107.0 


108.5 


98.9 


102.0 



9:i.5 

101.5 
103.0 
104.? 
108.0 



103.0 



93.9 
102.5 
103.4 
105.0 
108.3 
109.4 



103.6 



84.8 
101.0 
100.9 
10L6 
104.3 
108.8 



100.0 



I 



DYEING AND FINISHING TEXTILES. 
[Average number employed, 19,562 (100 per cent).] 



1908 


70.9 

93.3 

97.5 

103.2 

106.0 

117.1 


68.5 


66.0 


1 ' 1 
68.01 67.7 75.2- 73.8 


73.6 

95.3 

80.8 

102.4 

113.5 

111.9 

97.6 


80.3 

97.0 

84.6 

104.6 

110.8 

121.0 


80.0, 80.3 


7.'i.fi 


73.8 


1909 


93.8, 96. 3< 94.5. 94.3, 95.3 95.7 

95.81 96.7' 94.71 91.7' 85.0 78.8 

103.0' 110.9 104.. 31 103.0 102.0! 102.7 

105.8' 112.7 112. 7i 113.7 114.4' 11.^3 


91.8 96.5! 95.5 

96.7 100.8; 103.0 

108.2, 111.4 108.2 

112.11 114.0' 114 8 


84.8 


1910 


88.3 


1911 


104.8 


1912 


iia.i 


1913 


117. 6| 119.7 


124.7 123.01 123.0 118.5 

I 


126.9! 128.3 


128.3 122.0 






Average 


98.0 


97.4, 90.2 


89. o! 99.0 89.0 97.0 


88.6 


102.3 106.6 


106.7 


100.0 



ELECTRICAL MACHINERY. 



(Average number employed, 17,170 (100 per cent).] 



1908 


65.0 

71.2 

97.0 

102.1 


59.8 

73.5 

99.1 

101.8 


59.0 
75.7 
101.4 
101.8 
112.7 
132.5 


1 

58.8' 58.8 

78.3: 80.7 

101.4 102.2 

100.8' 101.8 


58.8' 


1909 


83.7 


1910 


101.4 


1911 


103.8' 


1912 


111.0, 111.5 
129. 3| 131.0 


114.1 
135.1 


116.0 
136.8 


118.0 


1813 


136.0 






Average 


96.6' 96.3 


97.0 


98.0 


99.3 


100.1 



59.7' 
86.8 
101.4 
105.11 
117.0! 
134.9' 



60.5 
88.7! 
102.2, 
106.0 
120.0 
132.4, 



lOLO 101.6 



61.5 


62.7 


64.3 


67.1 


89.5 


91.8 


95.1 


9d.6 


101.2 


101.6 103.3 


101.8 


105.8 


106.2 106.1 


107.8 


121.6 


123.4 


126.1 


127.0 


131.0 


127.5 


124.0 


118.2 


10L6 


108.2 


103.2 


103.6 



6L8 
84.8 

101.1 
104.0 
118.1 

m.o 



100.0 
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Table IV^-^Numhera employed in principal industries, month by month, 1908- 
191S, for Massachusetts; as percentages of monthly average for whole period, 
by industries — Continued. 

FOUNDRY AND MACHINE SHOP PRODtJCTS. 

[Average number employed, 37,170 (100 per cent).] 



Year. 



1908 
1909 
1910 

mi 

1912 
1913 



Average. 



Jan. 
89.2 


Feb. 


Mar. 
83.9 


Apr. 


May. 


June. 


July. 


Aug. 


Sept. 


Oct. 


Nov. 


Dec. 


Aver- 
ages. 


85.3 


81.2 


79.4 


79.0 


80.6 


81.3 


83.2 


87.0 


87.7 


87.2 


83.9 


90.5 


92.8' 94.6 


95.1 


96.8 


99.8 


101.8 


104.2 


106.6 


106.0 


108.6 


111.0 


100.5 


113.6 


113.6; 113.5 


113.6 


114.9 114.0 


113.7 


IP.O 


111.0 


lll.r 


111.0 


109.1 


112.4 


102.7 


103.21 103.5 


103.4 


101.8 100.3 


98.4 


98.9 


98.9 


101.6 


101.6 


100.1 


102.4 


97.3 


97.0, 97.8 


97.8 


98.4 99.4 


99.9 


101.1 


10 \ 8 


104.9 


107.9 


108.4 


102.1 


107.2 


107.0, 107.0 


105.0 


101.6 


97.8 
98.3 


97.0 


98.4 


98.9 


99.9 


99.4 


98.6 


102.8 


100.5 


•».8 99.9 


98.3 


98.8 


98.4 


99.3 


99.9 


101.9 


ioe.3 


102.3 


100.0 



HOSIERY AND KNIT GOODS. 
[Average number employed, 9,864 (100 per cent).] 



1908 

1909 

1910 

1911 

1912 

1913 

Average 



96.0 
97.6 
96.3 
95.4 
100.9 
108.7 



98 

98 

95 

101 

109 



.1 
1 
5 
9 

8 

.11 



95. ll 

99.6, 

100.0 

96.0 

103.9 

110 2 



93.9 

100.1 

99.5 

95.8 

104.8 

109.9 



101.8 
99.3 
100.1 
103.0 
101.0 



91.3 

100.6 

98.0 

98.9 

102.0 

105.2 



88.0 
99.0 
95.5 
97.0 
100.0 
103.0 



99.0 100. Ol 101.0 100.8 99.4 99.4) 97.1 



83.4 
99.0 
90.3 
94.4 
96.4 
109.6! 



P0.7 
100 8 

95.6 
10 .'.0 
10 M 
110.4 



95.0 
104.0 

99.0 
100.3 
105.9 
113.3 



95.6 

105 3 

99.0 

98.8 

105.8 

113.2 



95.4 100.6 103.0 103.0 



95.5 

103.8 

98.1 

97.6 

104.9 

110.21 



92.5 

100. s 

97.4 

97.6 

102.8 

1U9.0 



102.0 100.0 



LEATHER, TANNED, CURRIED, AND FINISHED. 
[Average number employed, 10,290 (100 per cent).] 



1908 


87.3 
101.2 
110.0 

Oo. 3 
109.0 
109.6 


88.6 
100.7 
111.2 


87.4 

99.7 

110.6 


84.9 

94.5 
108.6 

92.2 
107.7 

98.8 


84. 84. 9 


fi.'i.Q 


91.1 


93.3 95.2 96.5 97.5 
97.0, 101.8! 106.8! 112.3 
95.8, 97.5 100.7 105.2 
95.3 96.1 101.4 106.3 
110.1 112.6 116.5 116.2 
96.6 100.7 103.8 106.3 


89.1 


1909 


95.5 95.6 95.6 


99.7 


1910 


106.8 101.7 10f).7 97.9 
90.4 92.0 92.6; 93.5 

107.2 108.4; 109. 7| 110.3 
94.7 93.1' 92.2 94.7 


10J.8 


1911 


98. 8| 96.6 
107. 7t 109.7 
107.8 105.2 


87. S 


1912 i. 


110.4 


1913 


10O.3 






j 




Averse 


102.8 


108.6 101.5 


97.9 


96.5 96.0 


96.2 97.1 

1 


98.0 100.7, 104.2 107.3 

1 1 


100.0 



PAPER AND WOOD PULP. 
[Average number employed, 13,310 (100 per cent).] 



1908 


86.8 

94.8 

99.6 

102.5 

102.5 

107.5 


87.6 
93.6 
100.2 
104.0 
103.8 
107.4 


86.9 
93.8 
100.3 
104.7 
105.0 
108.2 


85.3 
95.1 

101.0 
104.4 
104.7 
109.5 


85.2 


83.8 


80. o' 82.3 


81.5 


87.3 


88.3 

98.3 

102.2 


90.8 


85.4 


1909 


96. 3i 9^). 5 


9(.8 95.01 96.9 


9S.2 


99. 4 96. 5 


1910 


101.2 101.2 


OS. 9 9). 8 100.0 


100.7 


102.8 100.8 


1911 


104.8! 103.9 102.5 103.1 103.1 
104.9 107. 7| 107.1 105.01 106.2 
109.2 100.1! 104.9 106.2 106.3 


104.0 


104.0 


104.1 103.9 


1912 


107.7, 107.1 
107.2 108.6 


107.8 105.8 


1913 


108.4 107.8 


^ Average 

r 




, 










98.9 


99.8 


100.2 


100.0 


100.1 


100. 2| 98.0 98.1 


99.0 


101.0 


101.8 


108.2 100.0 


' 


WOOLEN 'GOODS. 
[Average nnmber employed, 46,169 (100 per oent).] 




1908 


82.0 
98.0 

100.3 
98w9 
97.3 

111.6 


81.8 

101.3 

106.0 

99^0 

85.0 

111.0 


82.5 
104.9 
104.2 
102.0 

99.0 
107.0 


82.4 
105.5 

lat.i 

101.3 

113.0 
102.4 


81.8' 83.3 
106.2, 108.5 
101.8 95.3 

96. 7! 93^ 2 


82.4 83.5 87.3 

109.0 108.5 109.5 

84.11 95.5* 96.3 

91.8 94.9 09.6 


90.7 02.9 
110.5 lU.O 

99.4 98.0 
101.9 102.5 
116.0 117.6 
102.5. 102.5 


93.0 
109.3 

99.3 
104.4 


85. S 


1900.,..: 


107.0 


1910 

IMl 


98.8 
98.1 


1913.. 

19ia. 


113.8 
90.8 


113.9 
92.9 


113.0 113.5' 115.2 
82.1 97.4 103.1 


113.1 
104.0 


109.1 
101.8 


Average 










99.1 


97.2 


99.9 


101.2 


99.8 


97.9 


93.6* 98.8 101.7 


103. 8| 1010 


103. 7| 100,0 
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This black line [indicating on chart] represents the average, show- 
ing how greatly the employment fluctuates above the line and below 
the line. 

Mr. London. What is the average? 

Miss PoYNTz. 100 per cent. 

Mr. London. That is for 52 weelcs in the year ? 

Miss PoYNTz. That is the average employment for the whole period. 
I just want to emphasize to you the ups and downs there. The labor 
market is just as fluctuating as the other markets. But when labor is 
not sold labor has nothing to live on. The periods when the demand 
for labor is low are represented here [indicating on chart]. Notice 
how deep the depression falls in 1908, the period of great misery and 
great crisis. It often falls again, as we see here [indicating on 
chart]. In every industry employment is extremely fluctuating. 

In the next column I show the seasional fluctuations in the chief 
industries. None is regular from one end of the year to the other. 
They are all fluctuating. Some are more fluctuating than others. 
The risk of unemployment is greater in some industries than in others. 

There is another variation over a number of yeare. From 1908 to 
1913 — ^the beginning of 1908 to the end of 1913— you will notice how 
greatly these industries fluctuate. They are up grade here [indicat- 
ing on chart}, because they happen to be on the up-grade side of the 
period of fluctuation. There was another distinct down grade in 
1914-15. This uncertainty and variation is typical of the whole 
industrial situation of this country and of other countries. It is the 
phenomenon that is world wide, and certainly it is as wide as our 
American country. 

I would like also to say that the problem in America is more serious 
than in^ Europe. Not more than 10 or 15 years ago it was the gen- 
eral belief that there was no problem of unemployment in America 
such as there was in Europe. As a matter of fact, it is a much greater 
problem here than in Europe. The percentages of trade-union un- 
employment in New York and Massachusetts indicate that American 
unemployment rises to heights that are unknown in Europe; that if 
unemployment is an evil in Europe it is a much vaster and more 
serious evil in America, It might be pointed out that speculation 
makes industrial changes much more rapid in this country, and that 
transitions in our industries result in greater fluctuations. There are 
great fluctuations in all the industries affected by style, as, for in- 
stance, in the garment and boot and shoe industries, which are devel- 
oped in this country to a much greater extent than in Europe. 
Unemployment is peculiarly our problem. If all the countries of 
Europe have been interested in this problem, America should be, cer- 
tainly. During the great crises which have swept over the countries 
of Europe within the last two decades the traiie-union unemployment 
percentages have rarely risen above 10 per cent, whereas in the United 
States the general percentage of unemployment has risen above 20 
and even 30 per cent. 

It is being generally suggested that the remedy might be the dove- 
tailing of one industry with another — ^that is, the transference of labor 
from one industry to another. When labor is not required during 
the slack season in one industry, it could.be transferred to another. 
That is the suggestion advanced by some. The feasibility of such a 
project has probably been much exaggerated. The highly specialized 
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workers of to-day can not easily be transferred from one industry to 
another. I think Mr. Gompers will corroborate me when I say that 
the trade-unions do not approve generally of this sort of transference, 
and favor a definite demarcation of the trades mainly because they 
feel that any wholesale transference of this kind would be very dan- 
gerous to trade-union organization. So that any dovetailing of occu- 
pations is difficult, although in many cases its practice could be ex- 
tended with benefit, especially between different departments of the 
same factory. 

Various families of industries fluctuate together. For instance, 
fluctuations ii^ the textile industry are apt to cause variations in 
allied industries. If there is an irregular demand for cotton cloth, all 
the allied industries fluctuate in the same way. Again, in the boot 
industry we find a fluctuation which extends to leather tanning, to 
the manufacture of wooden lasts, to the patterns from which the 
leather is cut, etc. In each group of industries the impulse to irregu- 
larity is carried from one group to another. I have other charts here 
which I will show you now, to illustrate the fluctuation in the boot 
and shoe industry. This chart [indicating] illustrates various kinds 
of industries — the boot and shoe industry, the rubber boot and shoe 
industry, the tanning of leather, rubber goods, and the manufacture of 
laces: Those are related or allied industries. The general tendency 
to fluctuation is the same in all of them. The same tendency is 
illustrated also in the textile industries. The fluctuation runs all 
through these, for instance, silk hosiery, carpets and rugs, dyeing and 
finishing, and so on. 

There is, in addition to that, the very serious problem of casual 
labor. In the case of building labor, for instance, the hungry line of 
workingmen waiting opposite some piece of construction work is a 
familiar sight, waiting to get a job which may last a week, a few days, 
or only a few hours. 

Then there are the great armies of casual workers that travel from 
one part of the country to another, without homes, without family 
ties, or anything that would be, in the estimation of most people, 
wortl^y of living for. They work in lumber camps, in the fields, and 
travel about, picking up a job here and there, and drifting back to the 
cities in the winter unemployed. Casual labor of men, with its ac- 
companying phenomena, underpayment, pjauperism, woman labor, 
child labor, is the result of a completely disorganized and medieval 
system of marketing labor. While labor is peddled about in a hap- 
hazard way, without systematic information as to the demand or 
supply of labor, without any centralized organization for bringing 
these two factors into contact, tlie elimination of casual labor and the 
economic distribution of labor will be impossible. 

The public organization of the labor market, through a clearing 
house of labor and a system of labor exchanges, and information on 
the labor market covering the whole field of industry, is a necessary 
preliminary to any other attempts to attack the problem of unem- 
ployment. 

I have some information on this point that I would like permission 
to submit to you later. 

Mr. KEATI^^G. Without objection, the tables will be inserted in the 
record at the point where you may see fit. The Chair might suggest, 
I think, that it would be well for the committee to consider the ad- 
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visability of submitting some of the charts for reproduction. It seems 
to me the witness's testimony will not be very clear unless the charts 
are in the hearings to illustrate the point which she has made. 

Miss PoYNTz. Yes. 

Mr. GoMPERS. Might I suggest that Miss Poyntz give to the com- 
mittee, for the benefit of the committee, the sources of and the bases, 
upon which these charts have been prepared. 

Mr. Keating. The Chair was about to make that suggestion. 

Mr. GoMPERS. May I say, then 

Mr. Keating. Go ahead. 

Mr. G0MPER8. If it is not interfering with the course the com- 
mittee and Mr. London care to pursue, I would like to say that for 
many years, as president of the American Federation of Labor and 
editor of the official magazine of that organization, I have endeavored 
to secure data of fairly i^eliable character in order to print a monthly 
chart in the American Federationist, giving the state of unemploy- 
ment, and, because of the fact of the difficulty in securing accurate 
data of the state of unemployment I felt bound to discontinue the 
publication of the charts. Further, I would like to say that with Mr. 
Royal Meeker, Commissioner of the Bureau of Labor Statistics, I 
have endeavored to cooperate with his bureau and have had many 
conferences upon the subject of trying to ascertain something near the 
actual state of unemployment, I think it was the commissioner who 
was jfinally compelled to resort to effort to concentrate attention to , a 
survey of unemployment in one State of the Union. Because of my 
own experience with the data, so far as trade-unions were concerned, 
and with my observation elsewhere from other sources, I should be 
glad if the committee, and incidentally those who are interested in 
this discussion, could have the sources of information . upon which 
those charts have been prepared. ^ 

Mr. Keating. I presume the witness will be very glad to furnish 
such information as she has upon that. 

Miss Poyntz. I will, sir. 

Mr. London. I understand you have made a personal study of tbe 
subject. 

Miss PoYNTZ. Yes, sir. These are based upon figures from the 
State of Massachusetts. 

Mr. London. Obtained by whom? 

Miss Poyntz. They are the official figures of the Bureau of Statis- 
tics, and also some obtained privately from various factories and 
manufacturers' associations. 

Mr. London. Of Massachusetts? 

Miss Poyntz. Yes. There are no national figures available. I 
should like to make this remark in connection with the census figures^ 
that the figures showing the variation in employment do not show 
the actual degree of unemployment. The actual degree of unem- 
ployment is probably much greater. This is due to the method of 
averaging the figures.. 

Mr. Keating. Your figures do not extend beyond the State o^ 
Massachusetts ? 

Miss Poyntz. Not these figures. 

Mr. London. The State Industrial Commission of New York has 
issued several bulletins dealing with the problem of unemployment 
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and giving exact data as to idleness of organized labor. Do you 
know of these bulletins? 

Miss PoYNTz. Yes. 

Mr. London. The most recent bulletin with reference to the con- 
dition of idleness during the first six months of the year 1915 con- 
tains a table of the percentage of members of unions unemployed at 
the end of the months of January and June, between 1904 and 1915. 

Miss PoYNTz. These figures are simply typical. In the study I 
made in England I found similar figures. I simply brought them 
forward to illustrate the fluctuating character of employment, which 
is a universal phenomenon. We know, of course, that there is in 
every country a body of workers who are unemployed — ^those who 
won't work — ^the "won't works," as we might term them. That 
body, however, is comparatively small. When we include them in 
the general problem of unemployment, we confuse the unemployable 
with the unemployed. It is this confusion that has produced our 
inactivity with regard to a constructive program dealing with unem- 
ployment, and I think one of the first duties of the commission would 
be to study these problems separately — ^to devise distinct means of 
dealing with the "won't works" and with the great body of men 
who want to work but can not find the work to do, those whom we 
might call the "can't find works," if T may so express myself. The 
people who will not w^ork are often the product of a condition of 
being unable to find work in the first place. That is the testimony 
of everyone who has any real knowledge of this problem. 

There are no adequate national figures in regard to unemployment. 
Wliat I regard as even more important than figures is an accurate 
analysis of the problem, a qualitative analysis as well as a quantita- 
tive analysis. We want to find out the nature of the problem as well 
as its extent. That kind of an analysis has been made in a masterful 
way by the poor law commission appointed a few years ago in Eng- 
land which brought forth a really constructive progx-am based on the 
causes of poverty. That program in its most progressive form is sd: 
forth very well in a book entitled " The Prevention of Destitution," 
by Beatrice and Sidney Webb, which is the inspiration of all those 
who are working at this problem in any effective way. 

If I may, I should like to suggest to the committee the results of 
deterioration, mental and moral and physical, which come from 
neglect of this problem of unemployment. In traveling in England 
I saw the results of neglect and the vast indiiference of legislators of 
the nineteenth century. I urge upon the Committee that they take 
action without waiting until 10 or 15 years have passed and the 
same situation confronts this country. The^se older countries have 
seen the evil effects of. their neglect of social needs and are now 
exerting their energies to counteract these results. 

I do not advocate here any special policy, but I do think that a 
conmiission ought to be appointed with power to make a thorough 
investigation of the matter. We merely want to show you the mag- 
nitude of the problem and the necessity for having some sort of a 
policy of deahng with it. What the general character of such a 
policy might be T will indicate very roughly and briefly. 
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There has been a great deal of talk in recent years of the possi- 
bility of regularizing labor inside the factories. I think these possi- 
bilities are being exaggerated. The people who are interested in 
efficient organization are much interested in this problem, and I 
think the business men are ready to cooperate in it. 

In so far as the establishment of employment departments can 
produce results, I think we ought to support them. We must realize 
that unemployment is a problem of the labor market as a whole, and 
not of any individual establishment. We must realize that produc- 
tion is irregular, and, that being the case, employment must be irreg- 
ular. We must realize that the very best efforts of business men, 
driven by every motive of profit to regularize their business, has 
proven unavailing, and that the efforts to regularize the employment 
of men will probably prove equally unavailing. 

LABOR EXCHANGES. 

Just as we have regularization in other markets we need organiza- 
tion and public control of the labor market. We want a central 
clearing house where every opportunity may be rapidly brought to 
men who want employment. That should be developed democrat- 
ically. The experience in Europe has shown that it is only ^through 
cooperation with the trade-unions that a really adequate system of 
labor exchanges can be developed. Without labor exchanges we 
can never have any remedies that will cure the problem of unem- 
ployment. 

Until we have some actual information as to the demand for labor 
and the supply, we can not take any constructive action. The De- 
partment of Labor and other agencies are moving very actively along 
these lines. But a national system of labor exchanges must be organ- 
ized upon a much larger scale than at the present time. It should 
be understood that isolated employment bureaus are very different 
from a centralized system of labor exchanges; and that without such 
system the whole labor market can not be organized and regulated. 

I«ABOB EXCHANGBS IN ENGLAND. 

The royal commission on the poor laws and relief of distress, 1905-1909, 
unanimously recommended as an essential part of any scheme for dealing with 
the problem of unemployment the establishment of a national system of labor 
exchanges, and in September, 1909, power was conferred on the board of trade 
by the labor-exchanges act, 1909, to set up such a system. 

Certain labor exchanges or bureaus were already In existence, established, as 
a general rule, under the unemployed-workmen act, 1905, but these exchanges 
were few in number and were almost entirely local in character, the most im- 
portant being the system of exchanges maintained in the metropolis by the 
central (unemployed) body for London. The labor-exchanges act gave the 
board of trade power to take over such exchanges, while it was. further pro- 
vided that the exercise of the authority to establish or maintain labor ex- 
changes given by the unemployed-workmen act, 1905, should, after the lapse of 
one year, be subject to the sanction of the local government board for England, 
Scotland, or Ireland, as the case might be, in consultation with the board of 
trade. These provisions were intended to secure the absorption into the board- 
of-trade system of all the exchanges established under the unemployed-workmen 
act, 1905. 

The first labor exchanges under the control of the board of trade were opened 
on the 1st of Fpbraary, 1910, on which date some 60 exchanges commenced 
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operations^ By the 1st of May, 1911, the number worklnsT had rtsen to about " 
200, and after the passing of the national insurance act, 1911, tlie number 
rose, nia!nly In consequence of unemployment Insurance, to over 400. There Is, 
In addition, a lar^e number of local ap:encles for labor exchanges and unem- 
ployment insurance which have been astabllshed in districts where the opening 
of a labor exchange would not be Justified, and which are concerned] with 
labor-exchange business mainly only in so far as it Is affected by unemployment 
insurance. Tlie cost of admlulst ration of the labor exchanges is borne by the 
national exchequer. 

For purposes of administration and control, the United Kingdom is divided 
Into eight divisions; viz, Loudon and southeastern, southwestern, Yorkshire and 
East Midlands, West Midlands, Wales, northwestern, Scotland and northern, 
aud Ireland. Each of these divisions has a divisional office, which forms the 
controlling center for the exchanges within Its area, aud as a coonlinating 
administrative authority over the whole there is a central office in London. 
The exchanges are linked up with one another, both divisionally and inter- 
divisionally, by means of the telephone service, and are thus enabled to keep 
in constant touch with each other, both directly and through the divisioual 
offices. 

A " labor exchange " is defined by the act as " any office or place use<l for tho 
purpose of collecting and furnishing Information, either by the keeping of 
registers or otherwise, respecting employers who desire to engage workpeople 
and workpeople who seek engagements of employment." 

The exchanges deal with lioth male and female applicants, and their work Is 
conducted under general regulations made by the board of trade under the 
authority of section 2 of the labor-exchanges act. The work of the exchanges 
is also affected by the national insurance act, 1911, and the regulations made 
thereunder^ 

Under regulation 3 a statement as to the existence of a strike or lockout 
affect Inp^their trade may be filed at a labor exchange by any association of em- 
ployers or workmen, and In notifying vacancies the exchange Is required to call 
attention to the statements that have been received. 

Advisory trade committees, — ^The board of trade are required in such areas 
of the United Kingdom as they think fit, to set up advisory trade connnlttees 
consisting of equal numbers of representatives of employers and workmen, with 
a chairman agreed upon by a majority both of the employers* and the work- 
men's representatives, or, In default of such agreement, appointed by the board 
of trade. The tenure of office is In all cases three years. 

The duty of the advisory trade committees is to advise and assist the board of 
trade In regard to any matters referred to them in connection with tlie manage- 
ment of labor exchanges. 

I. Summary of work done by labor exchanges in 1911, 1912, 1913^ and 1914- 



Exchan^^ open at end of year 

Ro?iitnitions 

iTidl v'idiials ro^lstorrd 

Vacancies notified 

Varonrles ftllcd 

Individuals gi vcn work 



1911 



261 

2,040.447 

1,613,960 

788,600 

621.410 

460,210 



1012 



413 

2,465,304 

1,643,6«7 

1,062,574 

828,230 

573,709 



1913 



422 

2,965,803 

1.871,671 

1,222,828 

921.853 

652,306 



1914 



400 

3V442,4n2 
2,164.023 
1,479,024 
1,116.900 
814,071 



II. Proportion of individuals given \oork and of vacancies filled. 



• 


1911 


1 
1912 


1913 


1914 


Proportion of Individuals given work to individuals 
rof^itcrcd 


PerceiU. 
31.0 
78.8 


Per cent. 
34.9 
77.9 


Per cent. 
34.9 
75.4 


Per cent, 
37.6 


Proportion of vacandes ailed to vacancies notlAcd 


75.5 
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-IIJ. Summary of work done in 1914 distinguishinff men, women, boys, and girls. 



Reei^retion? 

Indi vidiial^ rotd^Usrcd . . 
Vacancies noli Rod... « . . 

Vacanrios flllod , . 

Individuali given work 



Ken. 



2,316.042 

009,383 
7W,458 
507,638 



Women. 



707,071 
476,936 
313,344 
232.935 
160, 145 



Boys. 



211. »9S 
157,093 
157,278 
103,280 
85,068 



Girb. 



207,441 

148,310 

100,019 

74,236 

61,320 



Miss PoYNTz. I have arranged in the following tables information 
regarding the fluctuations of employment during the year just past 
in the two American States which collect such data. New York and 
Massachusetts, and in several foreign countries for which information 
is available. 



The laboir market in Septemher-December, 1915 — Percentage of idleness in 

representative trade-unions in New York. 

[New York State Department of Labor. The Industrial Commission.] 







Industries or groups of trade. 



Manufacturini; 

Clothing and textiles 

M<^ta]!i, maehinery, and shipbuilding 

Prlntlni;,bindlnflr.etc 

WoodworVintj and furniture 

Food and liquors 

Tobacco 

Paper and paper fl[oo(ls 

I/eathcr and leather goods 

Glass and glass ware 

fioUdlh^ 

Stone working.... ...* 

Building and pavlnc: trades 

Buildln<g: and street labor 

Transportation , 

Railways , 

Navi'»atlon 

Teaming and cab driving 

Freight handling , 

Telegraphs. « , 

MIsoellaneous. . .' 

Theaters and music 

Restaurants^ trade, etc 

Public employment 

Stationary engine tending : . . . 

other 

Total 







Percentage idle. 






July. 


August. 


Septem- 
ber. 


October. 


Novem- 
ber. 


Decem- 
ber. 


28.2 


16.8 


11.6 


10.6 


19.3 


24.0 


38.3 


20.1 


12.6 


9.1 


24 


31.5 


11.9 


8.1 


6.5 


18.6 


5.0 


4.0 


10.9 


11.0 


10.0 


9.3 


8.4 


7.4 


25.4 


23.7 


16.4 


14.1 


13.8 


13.0 


12.5 


13.3 


12 3 


12.9 


11.9 


11.4 


6.9 


7.0 


9.7 


8.9 


4.2 


3.0 


3.3 


3.7 


10.5 


7.4 


. 3.6 


4.1 


91 


1.0 


.5 


.2 


6.5 


44.5 


63.8 


42.4 


17.2 


17.9 


27.7 


17.8 


35.3 


33.6 


28.9 


23.9 


23.9 


30.9 


55.5 


50.0 


44.6 


61.5 


67.0 


69.1 


34.9 


33.4 


29.3 


23.7 


233 


30.4 


28.3 


23.2 


4.9 


3.0 


8.9 


12.1 


12.0 


11.4 


10.1 


8.2 


8.4 


8.9 


6.7 


6.3 


5.8 


4.3 


3.4 


2.6 


4.4 


2.8 


4.5 


4.4 


4.7 


13.1 


19.1 


20.1 


16.9 


13.9 


14.5 


10.2 


38.1 


37.0 


33.6 


22.2 


23.3 


23.8 


6.7 


1.3 


1.0 


.3 


.2 


.1 


14.4 


0.3 


5.2 


5.1 


53 


5.9 


83.5 


46.5 


2.3 


.9 


.9 


3.8 


12.2 


9.2 


10.1 


10.7 


12.0 


11.4 


.5 
4.2 








1.3 
3.2 


2.6 


4.2 


3.9 


4.5 


3.7 


22.6 


17.6 


19.8 


11.3 


3.0 


2.7 


26.0 


19.3 


14.9 


12.7 


17.6 


21.9 
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Idleness of organized %oage earners until first half of 1915— Percentage of unem- 
ployed members of representative trade unions, January to June, 1015. 

[State of New York, department of labor, Bulletin 73.1 





Percentage idle. 


Industries or groups of trades. 


January. 


Feb- 
ruary. 


March. 


April. 


May. 


June. 


1. R^tUdiniir. fltoriA wnrlrinff. AtC- r- - - 


51.8. 

76.9 

50.9 

58.5 

20.0 

7.1 
25.8 
253 
538 

7.0 
64.4 
63.5 
33.3. 
79.a 
27.0 
25.9 
28.8 
29.8 
21.7 
14. a 

9.3 
36.1 
14.6 
25.8 

6. a 

6.6 
21.2 
16.5 
18.7 
11.9 

5.6 


52.8 
96.5 
51.3 
62.4 
19.8 

7.6 
25.4 
21.9 
61.3 

6.7 
38.1 
30.0 
33.3 
67.4 
21.7. 
28.4. 
24.9 
25.5 
23.1 
14.3 

8.6 
38.1 
14.0 
24.5 

6.0 

7.0 

26.0 

16.2 

 18.1 

13.9 

3.5 
.4 

4.1 
28.2 

8.0 

42.1 

. 31.6 

59.3 


46.0 
67.5 
45.2 
52.X) 
18.1 

8.5 
27.6 
17.3 
59.1 
. 6.5 
27-2 
17.9 
30.0 
58.8 
19.6 
12.3 
26.8 
27.8 
18.0 
14.3 
10.0 
38.2 
16.8 
26.3 

9.5 
11.7 
27.5 
15.7 
18.1 
13.2 
.9 
.5 

3.9 
19.7 

2.9 
40.4 
33.6 
16.9 


41.2 
59 5 
.40.5 
44.1 
14.8 

7.7 
10.8 
20.0 
47.7 

6.2 
31.2 
30.6 
10.0 
39.4 
10.5 
99.5 
21.8 
223 
19.8 
14.3 

9.7 
29.0 
15.0 
24.4 

7.8 
37.1 
22.9 
14.0 
16.8 

7.1 
.9 

1.0 

4.1 
19.9 

3.9 
40.6 
32.6 
17.4 


36.2 

61.9 

85 4 

37.5 

• 13.8 

6.8 

8.4 

21.2 

43.8 

6.9 

56.6 

68.4 

11.1 

32.8 

7.8 

12.9 

13 8 

13.5 

17.9 

14.3 

9.9 

24.4 

14.2 

21.4 

8.8 

46 3 

9.9 

15.8 

18.8 

8.1 

1.8 

1.0 

4.3 

22.5 

10.0 

40.4 

28.9 

23.3 

3.1 


38.2 


Stone wor]f in? 


52.7 


Buildins and navine trades 


38.0 


BuUdlne and street labor 


33.6 


2. Transnortation 


11.2 


Railways 


7.0 


Navi?ation 


5.0 


Teaniine and cab drivine 


W.9 


Fffticrjit handlipflr, , 


34.6 


Telesranbs 


6.8 


a. riothin*? Mid teif tttps . , , - - - 


36 3 


Garments 


45.6 


Bbirts. collars, and laundrv 


37.5 


Hats. cans, and furs 


1.5.7 


Boots, shoes, and eloves 


5.& 


Textiles 


13.6- 


4. Metal, machinerv, and shipbuilding 

Iron and steel 


9.9 
8.8' 


Other metals 


28.3 


Shinbuildinff 


14.3 


ft. PrintiiiF, hnndlnct, i»tft , t - r r 


9. ft 


6. Wood worVinK tod furniture 


23.2 


7. Food and Uq uors * 


13.5 


Food nroducts 


21.9 


Beveragefi. 


7.3 


8. Theftt*>rs and music. .. . 


55.6 


9. Tobacco 


9.6 


10. Hestaurants* trade, etc 


12.0 


Hotels and restaurants 


13.7 


Barberinf!^ 


7.4 


Retail tradts. 


3.5 


11. Public emnlovmint 


.7 


12. Stationary enkine tendine 


4.8 
30.1 

4.3 
41.6 
26.5 
84.6 


4.0 


13. Miscellaneous. 


21.9 


' Paper and paper Koods 


13. a 


Leather ana leather goods 

Glass and elassware 


25.9 
23.9 


Other distinct trades 


35.6 


. Mixed employment 












. 




. Total 


40. i 


32.2 


27.4 


26.4 


31.8 


25.5 







Unkmplotment inMassachubetts in 1915. 

|A quarterly report cf unemployment, Bureau of Labrr Statistics, ending June 30, 1915, p. 11, and 

Dec. 31; 1915, p. 17.J 

Tabtj: 4. — Unemployment in the principal occupations. 



All occupations. 



Percentages. 



Mar. 31. 



AD ocrupati'*ns 

Bakers and confecticners . . . 

Barb<>rR 

Bartenders...... 

Biapksmiths and horsesl^cers. . . 

Be i ermakers 

Bookbinders 

Boot and: shcel workers J . . . . 

Boot and sbce workers (mixed). 

Cutters;...: 

Edgemakers. : . .• 

LastQra.;.--^-^...].^.^ 

StitcHersl 

Trcers, dressers, and packers. . 1 
Others 



16.6 
17.6 
6.0 
12.1 
12.0 



June 30. 



lao 

9.5 

3.6 

16.3 

2.8 



22.4 


10.9 


23.3 


10.8 


33.8 


9.8 


7.7 


9.8 


33.7 


27.4 


2a. 9 


5»5 


14.3 


'13.2 


5.6 


13.1 



Sept. 30. 



7.0 

11.3 
4.9 

12.8 
2.9 

11.9 
3.1 
5.5 
3.0 
6.0 
3.8 

23.5 
3.7 
4.4 
2-6 



Dec. 31. 



1^3 

H.7 

3.8 

13.1 

2.5 

.5 

4.4 

2.2 

1.2 

6.4 

5.9 

1.0 

1.4 

4.1 

.2 
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Unemployment in Massachusetts in 1915 — Continued. 
Table 4. — Unemployment in the principal occupations — Continued. 



AU occupations. 



B ot tiers and drivers 

Bre ^cry wc rkmen 

BriJklayers, mas tl^, and plasterers 

Car w^rkers and inspe. tors 

Carpenters 

Cigarmakers •. 

Clerks, railway 

Clerks, retail and wlioJesate 

Compisit rs.,..'. 

Conau t rs, railway 

Cooks and waiters 

Ele trical workers 

Engineers ^hoisting and portable) 

Engineers ( loccm )ti ve) 

Engineers (stati nary) 

Firemen and enginemen (locornQtive). . 

firemen (stationary) 

Freiglit tiandlers and Clerks 

Qarment Wi^rkers 

G rani t e ju tt e rs 

Hod ^ arriers and building lab ?rers 

Lathers (wood, wire, and metal) 

Machinists 

Maintenance- f-way employees 

Meta p jlisnerS; buffers, and piaters 

Mo.ders, coremakers (ir^n and brass)... 

Municipal empl )ye?s 

Painters, de.-orat.rs, and paperhangers. 

Paper and pmp makers 

Plumbers, gas fitters, and steam utters. 

Printing pressmen 

Quarry w^r A.ers 

Sheet-metal w Tiers 

Rair. ad workers 

Statiun agents and employees 

Steam-raiir.>ad employees n. e. s 

Street and ele trij raiiway employees... 

Tailors and dressmakers 

Teamsters, chauffeurs, ote . . .' 

Te egraphers, raijoad 

Te epnuue cperat^rs 

Texti.e operatives 

LoomUxers 

Mu.e spinners 

Weavers 

Others 

Theatr i . al-stage employees 

Trainmen, rai road 

All ctaer occupations 



Percentages. 



Mar. 31. 



10.4 

7.4 

44.4 

10. S 

24.3 

15.4 

1.1 

A.5 

13.7 

3.2 

13.0 

15.0 

24.3 

9.3 

2.2 

14.9 

2.7 

16. 2 

38.5 

9.9 

18.3 

49.7 

U.1 

.6 

l&O 

14.0 

n.6 

29.3 
28.2 
27.3 
5.8 
29.7 
17.2 



June 30. 



lao 

12.3 

9.1 

13.4 

16.7 

1.6 

L4 

lai 

8.9 
12.6 

2.0 
18.9 
20.5 

6.1 



1.2 

6.4 
20.3 

2.1 

12.3 

12.2 

.9 

7.4 
11.9 

4.2 

7.7 

6.5 
14.3 

9.3 

3.2 
12.5 

3.1 
14.9 
22.7 
17.2 
14.1 
4L5 
11.3 
.3 

7.2 
12.7 

8.3 
13.4 
34.2 
13.0 

5.1 
40.3 
17.6 



2.1 

1.9 

L8 

15.2 

11.0 

.9 

L3 

6.9 

8.9 

7.6 

4.7 

7.1 

44.5 

8.1 

(«) 



Sept. 33. , Dec. 31 



3.3 

5.1 

U.3 



6.4 

4.4 

.3 

2.2 

7.0 

4.8 

6.1 

3.7 

6.7 

9.7 

2.0 

6.8 

2.5 

33.2 

7.8 

5.9 

44.2 

13.0 

tzao 



2.1 

5.1 

15.1 

13.2 

32.1 

14.8 

2.5 

23.0 

7.5 

2.6 

2.0 

1.0 

3.4 

4.4 

2.5 

.7 

.9 

3.6 

2.0 

3.0 

L7 

8.4 

16.6 

2.0 



2.7 

6.1 

8L4 



14.6 
7.9 
2.0 
2.1 
7.8 
6.4 
5.2 
1.6 

13.3 
9.0 
2.0 
4.8 
2.1 
161.1 
4.7 

17.7 
3.1 

2L0 

il2.8 

.5 

6.6 

14.1 

28.0 

35.7 
.8 

14.1 
2.5 
9.2 
5.3 
2.3 
1.1 
2.>3 
3.2 

20.2 
L9 
.6 
8.8 
4.0 
2.9 
6.0 
1.0 
7.6 

16.7 
2.4 

U.2 



1 Exclusive of pers-^ns on strike, the percentage miemployed for freight handlers and clerks iras 4.&per 
cent and for mncninists 1. 
s Omitted, n^t being strictly comparable with the group similarly designated Deo. 31, 1915. 

Note.— Cauti6n should be exervised in drawing conclusions with reference to those occupations wMch 
are represented omy by a small membership reporting. 

QBEAT BRITAIN. 



The Board of Trade Labor Gazette reports that the high level of employment 
of I'ecent months was fully maintained In December and a general shortage of 
labor was reported. Compared with the corresponding month of 1914, there is 
considerable Improvement noted. 

Great scarcity of labor is reported in the mechanical industries and the ship- 
building trades, in the cotton trade, and in the textile trades. Tlnplate works, 
building trades, and brick works showed a decline in activity, the cause being 
seasonal in the later two. The following table shows the per cent of unemploy- 
ment in trade-unions during each month of 1914 and 1915 : 
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Per ctmi of unemployment in trade-unions during each month, 1914 <^w<{ 1915, 





Year. 


Jan. 


Feb. 


l£ar. 


Apr. 


May. 


June. 


July. 


Aug. 


Sept. 


Oct. 


Nov. 


Dec. 


1914.... 




2.6 
1.9 


«.3 

1.6 


2.2 
1.3 


2.1 
1.2 


2.3 
1.2 


2.4 

1.0 


2.8 
.9 


7.1 
1.0 


5.9 
.9 


4.4 

.8 


2.9 
.6 


2.5 


IfllS 


.6 











The mean annual percentaj^e for unemployment for the year 1915 in British 
trade-unions was 1.1, as compared with 3.3 in 1914, 2.1 li^l913, 2.4 in 1912, 3 in 
1911. and 4.7 in 1910. 

Employment conditions in certain industries are reflected in the following 
tables, which show the total number of establishments, number of employees, 
and total amount of wages paid during a representative week In December, 1915, 
and the per cent of Increase or decrease In numbers employed and wages paid 
over In the corresponding week of November, 1915, and December, 1914. These 
data, of course, relate to the same establishments in each period of time indi- 
cated; otherwise the comparison would be valueless. According to this table 
the number employed in this week of December, 1915, as compared with the 
corresponding week of December 1914, was 0.3 per cent less, while the amount 
of waires paid to the same number of employees was 13.8 per cent greater. 

Table follows giving number of persons employe<l by establishments reporting 
and wages paid such employees for the week ending December 18, 1915, com- 
pared with data for the corresponding week of November, 1915, and of Decem- 
ber, 1914. 

The Relchs-Arbeltsblatt reports that since German industry has adjusted 
itself to the conditions arising from the war economic development has taken 
an even course, with insignificant changes from month to month. During Sep- 
tember and October conditions In German industry were essentially the same as 
during the preceding months, with a slight improvement In November. General 
industrial conditions were reported as satisfactory, exception being made of 
conditions in the textile and building industries. Mining and war-supplying in- 
dustries continue active. Improvement is reported in shipping activity on the 
Rhine. 

Returns from employers for September show an increase of 18 per cent in the 
number of workmen employed, as compared with September of the preceding 
year, and returns for Octobor and November. 1915, show an increase of 1 and 
14 per cent, respectively. In the number employed, as compared with the same 
months in 1914. In September male workers formed the larger part of the 
increase noted, while in October and November the larger part was due to the 
influx of female workers. If employment during the above three months of 
1915 Is compared with employment in the same months of 1913, there is in- 
dicated a decrense in the number of workmen Employed of 9, 14, and 18.5 per 
cent, respectively. 

Practically no change of sicrniflcance as to the percentage of unemployment in 
trade-unions, as compared with the preceding months, July and August Is noted. 
The per cent of unemployment in August and September, 1915, was 2.6, and in 
October and November 2.5. 

Reports from the labor exchanges show a decline in the number of appli- 
cants for positions in all three months of 1915 under review, as compared with 
these months In 1914. For every 100 situations registered as vacant In Septem- 
ber, October, and November, 1915. the number of male applicants was 89, as 
compared with 200. 154, and 140, respectively, for the same months of 1914, and 
the number of female applicants was 170 In September, -182 In October, and 179 
in November, 1915. as compared with 183, 191. and 189, respectively, for the 
same months in 1914. 

CANADA. 



The labor Gazette of the Ouna<lian department of labor summarizes employ- 
ment conditions throughout the Dominion in 1915 In these words : 

" The opening of the year 1915 showed a marked change from the conditions 
existing at the commencement of 1914. At the beginning of the year the de- 
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. pressed conditions of the previous year were still apparent, but In IflflS the 
improvement which became noticeable from month to month during the latter 
part of the previous year had become fairly well pronounced and the close of 
1915 witnessed a return to almost normal coAditlons in many respects. While 
at the clo?e of 1914 there was still considerable unemployment, and in some 
localities this condition existed during the early •months of 1915, tha graduail 
enlistment of men for overseas service, the employment of others in the manu- 
facture of munitions and other military supplies, in agriculture and lumbering 
operations, and the heavy falling off in immigration, all combined to bring con- 
ditions in many parts of the Dominion back to almost a normal basis so far as 

• employment was concerned. Manufacturing in many lines outside of special 
activity in the manufacture of munitions of war was improved ; lumbering 
showed activity practically throughout the year; fishing on the whole was good; 
mining, both coal and metal, showed great improvement, and toward the latter 
part of the year was back to, if not above, the normal activity of previous good 
years. Outside of building operations, which contlntted to be dull, practically 

' all the Dominion's industries showed great improveniont. 

" As the department has but recently commenced the publication of the ac- 
tivities of employment bureaus throughout the Dominion, only a limited amoupt 
of statistical data is available. Eleven employment bureaus of the Young 
Women's Christian Association reported 1,217 vacancies notified and 253 women 
and girls placed during November, 1915. Twelve bureaus of the Salvation Army 

'■ reported the distribution of 1,402 casual jobs to 870 persons. The nine public 
employment offices cooperating with the department reported 4,608 vacancies 
and^ 3,782 individuals placed.*' 

Miss PoYisTz. The results of the special inquiries into unemploy- 
ment in New York City made by the Metropolitan Life Insurance 
Co. and the United States Bureau of Labor Statistics offer interesting 
. data on the extent of unemployment during a period of industrial 
depression such as characterized the early part of 1915. 

UNEMPT.0YMENT IN NEW YORK CITY. 

The Bureau of Labor Statistics has .lust completed the tabulation of the re- 
sults of unemployment in New York City during September, 1915. The results 
of an earlier investigation of the subject made In January and Februai*y. 1915, 
were published In April as Bulletin 172 of the bureau. The earlier report i)re- 
sented the conditions of employment at a sea.son of the year when probably 
the maximum number of wage earners were out of work. While It was believed 
that the extent of unemployment at that period was considerably above the 

' normal there was no way of determining this, as no trustworthy statistics 
existed as to unemployment In New York City in previous years which could 

' be used as a basis of comparison. In order to determine the falling off in un- 
employment between the winter season, when the number of wage earners out 
of work probal?ly reached the highest point, and the summer season., when the 
number of unemployed under normal conditions would probably be the smallest 
of the year, the bureau undertook the second survey. The canvass was made in 
August and September, 1915. The same 104 city blocks were covered as in 
the earlier investigation, but reports were secured from somewhat larger num- 
ber of families. ' The summary results of the two investigations showing un- 
employment in February and September, 1915, are shown in comparison in 
the following table: 

Summary of unemployment in February and September , 1915. 



Items. 




Number cf famines scheduled 54, 849 

Number cf families havlne unemployed wage earners i 11,723 

Number r f persf ns in families 22^, 428 

Number c f wage earners In faml'ies 1 6, 443 

Number c f unemployed wage earners 15, 417 

Per cent of unemplcyed wage earners 16. 2 



Septem- 
ber. 



56,530 

5,480 

235, f28 

97,741 

6,1C9 

6.7 
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A comparison of figures shows that only 6.7 per cent of the wnige earners In the 
families canvassed in September were unemployed, as against 16.2 per cent of 
those in the February canvass. 

On the basis of the figures secured In the former study, it was estimated 
that the number of wage earners out of employment in the city in February 
was approximately 398,000, while the number out of work in September, esti- 
mated on the same basis, was only about 164,500. 

It should be estimated in this connection that while there was only 6.7 per 
cent of the wage earners wholly unemployed in September, there were In addi- 
tion 8.4 per cent of all wage earners working part time only. 

In October, 1915, the Metropolitan Life Insurance Co. also completed a second 
survey of families in New York City holding industrial policies in that Cir>m- 
pany. Their investigation was made by agents of the company and conducted 
In, the same manner as a survey made by the company in January, and while 
the same districts were covered as in the preceding census, reports were secured 
for a much smaller number of families. 

The results of the earlier survey of the Metropolitan Co. were published in 
Bulletin 172 of the bureau, already referred to. A summary of the figures 
secured in the two surveys of the Metropolitan Co. is presented in comparative 
form in the following table: 

Unemployment among wage earners in New York City, as shoicn by a canvass 
of industrial-policy holders of the Metropolitan Life Insurance Co,, made by 
its dijciits January and October, 1D15, 



Items. 



January. 



Nura^o^ of families schedoled 

Number c f families having unemployed wage earners. 

Number cf wage earners in families 

Number ( f unempl/ved wape earners 

Per cent of wage earners unemployed 



165,900 
37,0C4 

252,912 

45,421 

18.0 



October. 



100, P51 
11,508 

141,610 

12,866 

9.1 



It will be seen from this table that the per cent of unemployment found to 
October was 9.1, as against 18 reported in January. The figures for the later 
date, however, covered less than two-thirds of the families and wage earners in- 
cluded in the earlier investigation. The results of the Metropolitan company's 
surveys differ somewhat from the surveys of the bureau. It is not possible to 
state the exact cause of these diflPerehces. It is possible that the explanation Is 
in the different periods covered or in the selection of families, due to the fact 
that in one case all the families having members who vy^ere industrial-policy 
holders were taken, while in the other case all of the families of certain districts 
were taken. The diiferences, however, In the percentages of unemployment are 
80 slight as practically to confirm the substantial accuracy of the investigations. 

UNEMPLOYMENT IN NEW YOBK CITY. 
[Study of Bureau of Labor Statistics (Bull. No. 172), pp. 7-8.] 

The Investigation included a complete census of 104 representative city blocks 
located in various sections of the city, the less populated as well as the more 
congested sections. The blocks. were carefully selected with the purpose of in- 
cluding a representative number of families of the various nationalities and all 
classes of workers. 

This study was supplemented by a further census of the families living in 
8,703 individual tenement houses and residences covering a still wider range of 
distribution. 

For the purposes of the study all persons who had any employment whatever, 
regular or Irregular, full time or part time, at the time of the agent's visit were 
recorded as employed. 

This enumeration was begun January 30, 1915, and was finished February 17, 
1915, a schedule being secured for each family visited. 

The results of the investigation were as follows: 

Number of families scheduled , 54,840 

Number of families having unemployed wage earners 11,723 

Per cent of families having unemployed wage earners 21.4 
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Number of persons In families 229, 428 

Number of wage earners in families . 95, 443 

Number of unemployed wage earners 15, 417 

Per cent of unemployed wage earners ^ 16. 2 

Assuming that the number of wage earners is now 2,45.'),000, as before stated, 
and using this figure as the basis of our estlmnte and applying to it the rate of 
unemployment derived from the study, ns shown above, the total number un- 
employed would be about 398,000. It will be seen that the general results of 
this study approximate the results of the Investigation made by the Metro- 
politan Life Insurance Co. The difference between the two may to some extent 
be accounted for by the fact that the Investigation by the bureau was made 
later in the season than that made by the Metropolitan Life Insurance Co., and 
the conditions of unemployment may have changed to some extent. 

The above figure, however, does not fully measure the hardships resulting 
from the lack of employment. In practically all industries the distress due to 
complete unemployment is made much more serious because of the large amount 
of part-time employment or irregular employment. On account of the difiiculty 
of getting information in regard to Irregular or part-time employment, and find- 
ing out Just what such reports meant, all persons who had any employment 
whatever, regular or irregular, full time or part time, at the time of the agent's 
visit have been tabulated as employed. 

UNEMPLOYMENT IN NEW YOBK CITY AND NOBTHEASTEBN NEW JERSEY. 
[Study of Metropolitan Life Insurance Co. (Bull. No. 172), pp. 15, 18-19.] 

As stated in the introduction, the Metropolitan Life Insurance Co., in order 
to secure information regarding unemployment, made a census of all the 
families In which Industrial policies were held in that company in Greater 
New York. The investigation was made by the agents of the company who 
were furnished with Inquiry blanks and who secured the facts of unemploy- 
ment from each family visited. The following is a summary of that canvass: 

Total number of families J IK.'i, OCO 

Number of families with unemployment 87, 0G4 

Total mmiber of wage earners In families 252,912 

Number of unemployed wage earners 45,421 

Per cent of wage earners unemployed 18 

Supplementary to Its investigation made in Greater New York, the Metro- 
politan Life Insurance Co. made a canvass of the families of Its policyholders 
In northeastern New Jersey, including the several districts. In which the fol- 
lowing-named cities are located: Bayonne, Bloomfield, Newark, Hoboken, 
Irvlngton, Jersey City, Orange, and Union Hill. 

The canvass was made because of the fact that a great many of the resi- 
dents of these cities are normally employed in New York City, and it was be- 
lieved that the conditions of unemployment in this section would have an Im- 
portant bearing upon the conditions In New York. The results of this canvass 
were as follows: 

Total number of families 61,201 

Number of families with unemployment 11, 821 

Total number of wage earners in families 97,026 

Number of unemployed wage earners 14, 314 

Per cent of wage earners unemployed _ 14. 8 

It will be noted that the percentage of unemployment in families in this 
locality Is shown to be about 3.2 per cent less than Is shown by the study made 
in Greater New York. These cities, although located In New Jersey, are some- 
times Included in the so-called metropolitan district of New York, and if we 
combine these data with those secured for New York we have the following 
showing : 

Total number of families 217, 161 

Number of families with unemployment 48,885 

Total number of wage earners In families 349. 938 

Number of unemployed wage earners 59,735 

Per cent of wage earners unemployed 17.4 
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When we know that the demand is so much greater at one time 
than it is at another, when we realize that this great army of workers 
is necessary to us — ^unemployed at one time, but which is needed just 
as soon as industry is revived — ^we see that this army must be sup- 
ported, for if it is not supported, and supported properly, it will 
deteriorate mentally, morally, and physically. What country can 
long remain great with an inefficient, underfed, and demoralized 
population! 

We must admit now that the responsibility for unemployment lies 
more with industry, with the consumer, ^ith the public than with the 
worker himself. It is the irregular buying habits of the consumer, 
the fluctuating production in industry, and the disorganization of the 
labor market? wliich are the main causes of unemployment, and the 
huge burden of unemployment should not be thrown entirely on the 
backs of the workers, whose income is only sufficient for the periods 
when they are working. It is only in a few industries or trades — as» 
for instance, the building trades — ^that there is any attempt to raise 
the wage to compensate lor the slack season. In other industries, in 
a number of them, that is absolutely impossible, because there are 
always a large number of workers standing around willing to work at 
an ordinary wage, and thus it is made impossible to make the wa^e 
sufficient to tide over the slack season. There must he some provi- 
sion made for this season. • 

Whatever may be said against the Government or State cooperat- 
ing in siclaiess or in accident insurance, there is nothing that can be 
urged against the suggestion of cooperation in the matter of unem- 
ployment, insurance. In England it has been a matter of division 
between the workers, the employer, and the State. 

Lloyd George put through his bill for social insurance as a part, 
an essential part, of his preparedness program. England was pre- 
paring then to meet Germany — not only in a military way, but also 
mdustrially. It was far-sighted administrators, and not the welfare 
workers or the trade-unions, that were responsible for the introduc- 
tion of that legislation in England. The trade-unions looked at it at 
first rather suspiciously. They had already distributed $20,000,000 
in 10 years in unemployment benefits. The system, when introduced 
in England, followed the same policy as has been followed every- 
where else in cooperating with the trade-unions. In connection with 
the difficulty of determining whether a worker was genuinely em- 
ployed or not, it was necessary to have such a system developed in 
connection with the benefits already given by the trade-un;ons, and 
thus have the cooperation of the unions. The contributions to this 
system were made equally by the employer and the worker, 2^ pence 
from each, and the State paid one-third of their combined contribu- 
tion. 

That legislation has followed a system that has proved successful 
in Ghent and other cities on the Continent and gave to the trades- 
unions — ^to the larger trades-unions — an opportunity to take a part 
in it. This compulsory system was extended and the Government 
added one-sixth of the benefit paid. Money expended in this way is 
wisely expended. The result is rather to put a stimulus to regularize 
labor, because the expense is an inducement to all parties concerned 
to reduce the rate of unemployment because the employee has a bonus 
returned to him, a rebate, including his contributions on all workers 
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regularly employed throughout the year. So the whole aim and effect 
of unemployment insurance is to make employment more regular. In 
addition, a national system of unemployment insurance, when effec- 
tively developed, may be expected to have an important effect in 
mitigating industrial causes, since it increases the consuming power 
of the workers and consequently the demand for goods. The retail 
an4 wholesale distribution, the factory production, are all stimulated 
by the increased demand, and unemployment insurance during indus- 
trial depressions appears therefore in the light of a subsidy to all 
classes for the improvement of trade rather than merely as a measure 
of justice and relief for the workers. 

The cost of such a system as is now in vogue is a constant pressure 
for some other method of dealing with the matter. The commission 
' under discussion should consider whether much might not l)e done 
in opening land to workers and in developing a more f arsighted 
agricultural policy. In doing this the commission would have to 
consider the whole question of immigration in the light of the labor 
problem. Immigration is an industrial problem and a question of 
the labor market primarily. There would be little objection to 
immigration if it were regulated according to the state of the labor 
market. It will be seen, therefore, that there is a very close con- 
nection between this problem and that I mentioned a few moments 
ago, of getting and maintaining h proper view of the state of the 
labor market of this country through the medium of adequate labor 
exchanges. Therefore, a constructive policy on immigration is part 
of a general program in regard to dealing with unemployment. 

Further regularization may be applied to the labor market by the 
systematic distribution of public work. Public employment can be 
made to a considerable extent supplementary to private employ- 
ment. Public work should be made as far as possible to act as a 
sponge absorbing the reserves of labor in bad years and slack seasons 
and setting them free again when the demand for them increases in 
private business. Even at slightly additional cost, when necessary, 
public work should be conducted m years of depression and seasons 
.of depression. A program of the amount of public, work contem- 
plated or contracted for for several years ahead should be laid out 
and then carefully planned to fall in the lean years, which experience 
has shown to recur periodically. Similarly the work should be done 
in the months where private employment is at a low ebb. This is the 
least expensive and troublesome way of maintaining the reserves 
which private industry demands and preserves the independence and 
self-respect of the workers while accomplishing necessary and pro- 
ductive work for the community. The rate of wages and the condi- 
tions of labor should be up to the standard of the district. 

During special emergencies or a crisis a special effort should be 
made to put through large projects for public works, rather than 
support the unemployed by charity or public relief. This should not 
be "relief work" or "made work" simply to keep idle hands busy, 
but should be real necessary public tvork which would have been 
undertaken normally in the course of time but which can be con- 
centrated in the time of emergency. Such work would be the con- 
struction of additional buildings for schools or colleges, of roads, 
bridges, electric and steam railways, footpaths, parks, the making 
of improvements, such as paving and drainage, the building of hos- 
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pitals, sanatoria, laboratories, and public buildings, the improvement 
of harbors, the development of canals and means of inland naviga- 
tion, the making of supplies for public institutions, such as clothing, 
uniformSj and furniture. Each community will be able to think of 
special kinds of public work which need to be carried out for the 

• development of the district. 

The sj'Stematlc use of piibUc works to relieve unemployment has been very suc- 
cessful where it has been used in European countries, and many communities in 
the United States have under way similar plans. In Oregon cooperative groups 
of men have been set to worlj cleaning off waste forest lauds, and similar worlc 
is on foot in Washington. 

In New Zealand great success has been achieved in relieving unemployment by 
letting out public work directly to cooperative groups of workers under the 
direction of the public engineer without the taking over of the work by contrac- 
tors. These cooperative workers have been successful not only in rough develop- 
ment work but in building bridges and even public buildings, in some cases far 
more cheaply than the lowest price bidden by the contractors. Furthermore, 
wherever possible these public works are made part of a general policy of re- 
establishing the workers on the land. They are set to building roads and rail- 
ways to hitherto inaccessible laud, upon which they are then encouraged to settle 
with Government assistance. 

Alongside the public worivs small rural settlements are developed on which the 
workers live and grow accustomed to rural life, thes6 settlements being planned 

• in tlie beginning to be near some industrial or farming center, which will provide 
the men with some work to supplement the produce of their small plots when the 
public works have been completed. By such a farsightetl policy the number of 
the unemployed in the cities has been greatly reduced, and hitherto undeveloped 
country is being rapidly transferred into a populous and prosperous farming 
aud grazing community. 

Extraordinary opportunities for the use of public works for pur- 
poses of regularization are offered here in America, where there are 
such enormous undeveloped tracts of agricultural, swamp, and forest 
land to be reclaimed and improved through irrigation, drainage, and 
afforestation. It is estimated that there are at least 45,000,000 acres 
of land which can be irrigated and won for cultivation. The recla- 
mation act of 1902 provided that money received from sales of 
public lands should be used for irrigation purposes in the West. 
Up to 1909 about $40,000,000 were spent in reclamation work. In 
1908 there were 30 projects, which, if completed, will irrigate over 
3,000,000 acres of land. 

There are 77,000,000 acres of wet land which can be drained, and 
the value of which will average $60 per acre; the present average 
value of the land is $8 per acre and the average cost of drainage is 
about $5 per acre. Lands before drainage are worthless, being avail- 
able only for marsh hay or grazing; after drainage they are available 
for valuable crops. By drainage of wet lands the health of the com- 
munity will be improved. The prevalence of malaria in the South 
and in certain parts in the East is due to swamps. Drainage of 
swamps and marshlands will furnish food for at least 10,000,000 
people. 

It is estimated that there are 80,000,000 acres of forest land which 
need to be stocked to make the forest more productive. 

The regularization of the public demand for labor so as to counter- 
act the industrial fluctuation has been discussed for some time in 
England. Prof. Bowley suggested before the poor-law commission 
that the Government mav set aside a fund for a 10-year program for 
goods and services at the most appropriate time. When trade is 
normal expenditures are postponed and when it is bad more is 
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expended. By this method when private purchases are diminished, 
as they are during " bad " times, the pubBc expenditures would be 
increased under tjie scheme of " regularization,'' and the percentage 
of unemployment will be greatly diminished. 

It is assumed under this scheme that these expenditures can be 
postponed or increased without affecting the eflSciency of the public 
service. The scheme , of ." regularization " can only be carried out 
by coordination of all departments of the Government. 

The British development act sets aside certain sums of money 
which may be advanced by grants or loans to associations not trading 
for profit for the following purposes: 

(a) Aiding and developing agriculture and rural industries. 

(&) Forestry. 

(<?) The reclamation and drainage of land. 

(d) The general improvement of rural transport. 

(e) The construction and improvement of harbors. 

(/) The construction and improvement of inland navigation. 

(g) The development and improvement of fisheries. 

The act also provides that in the employment of labor on a con- 
siderable scale under the provisions of the act " regard shall be had 
so far as it is reasonably practicable to tli^ general state and prospectii 
of employment." 

The purpose of the act is not to assist the unemployed at times of 
distress, but rather to minimize the fluctuations of unemployment and. 
to act as an equalizing factor in the labor market. 

It is admitted that the provisions of the development act will bene- 
fit largely the workers in the rural districts rather than those in the 
cities, except in cases of the unskilled, which could be employed on all 
the enumerated projects. 

Seasonal fluctuations between winter and summer: Bural and semi- 
rural industries are subject to loss of employment during winter. 
These intervals force men into towns to look for casual laoor. To 
meet this condition, an alternative occupation for the rural laborer 
would be forestry, which industry is especially adapted for the winter 
months. 

The argument that forestry doesn't require as great numbers of 
workers as agriculture is met by the answer that forestry, plus the by- 
industries it creates, can employ great numbers of unemployed agri- 
cultural laborers. 

Another field where rural workers and unskilled can be used during 
times of unemployment is reclamation work. 

The unemployment advisory board of New South Wales, consisting 
of representatives of the Crown, labor organizations, and the unem- 
ployed, recommended in September, 1899^ the following program : 

First, it proposed an extensive program of what it called " repro- 
ductive public work," including such enterprises as planting public 
lands with trees, clearing and draining them for settlement, the 
storage and supply of water for mining, building bridges, making 
railroads, highways, which in New South Wales are owned by the 
National Government. The board also recommended : 

1. A national intelligence department for men and women. 

2. Labor depots, where the unemployed can be temporarily shel- 
tered and employed. 
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3. Industrial farm settlements — ^an expansion of the labor depot, 
where the men are given work and teclinical instruction. 

4. Assisted settlement blocks, where the men who graduate from 
the industrial farm settlements are given farms of their own. 

5. Compulsory labor farms for the vagrants. 

6. Subsidies to mineral prospectors, advances to settlers, allotment 
of land to societies formed to settle cooperatively, treasury advances 
for the establishment of cooperative industries in the assisted settle- 
ment blocks, and instructions in agriculture in the primary schools. 

The buildii;^g trades peculiarly lend themselves for consideration 
in regard to regularization of the public demand. Mr. N. B. Dearie, 
in a paper before the conference on prevention of destitution of 
Great Britain (Proceedings, 1911, pp. 634-541), discussed the matter 
at length, showing the part the Government can play in organizing 
its demand as far as the building trades are concerned. He divides 
the work carried on by public authorities into three classes — con- 
struction, reconstruction, and maintenance : 

The first may be defined as the putting up of fresh buildings where such did 
not exist before, and the second as operations of a structural character upon 
existing buildings, varying from complete rebuilding to renovation of an old 
fabric, and includes larger additions and extensions. Finally maintenance con- 
sists of such work as is required to keep buildings in good order, such as any 
variety of repairs, periodical cleaning and redecoratlon, and smaller alterations. 

New construction consists of two classes of woifk, namely, those which go on 
pretty regularly from one year to another, like schools, post offices, and the sta- 
tions, and special buildings of which only a limited number is required. 

Such works as a whole do not lend themselves to regulation to meet variations 
between different parts of the year/ but we must distinguish whether they last a 
year .or over, or not more than, say, nine months, since a certain limited number 
of the latter could not be utilized to meet seasonal differences. Contracts above 
a certain size usually have to be carried on throughout the year, and though 
those of moderate size can not be begun just before the winter, it is a question 
whether, when the period of great briskness comes' comparatively early in the 
summer, it might not be possible to start them soon after midsummer in order 
to carry them well Into the winter. 

Speaking of reconstruction work, Mr. Dearie believes that that 
class of work " offers the most favorable field for operations, since 
the need of commencing work of reconstruction at a particular time 
is far less great, and a smaller proportion of the work will be in- 
capable of manipulation in this way, and postponement or accelera- 
tion will be quite possible. Moreover, the work is often capable of 
arrangement for some years ahead in a definite program." 

Mr. Dearie suggests two lines of policy in regard to work on public 
buildings : 

First, though much public work is more regular than private work, postpone- 
ment till the last moment often leads to much irregularity from year to year. 
To do a regular amount yearly, therefore, Is a first step, by Increasing regular 
at the expense of variable work, whilst it will be comparatively easy to go a 
step further and distribute the work according to the state of trade. The same 
considerations will often apply to large works or repair or redecoratlon to single 
buildings. 

Mr. Dearie then takes up the third class of work in connection with 
public buildings, namely, maintenance of same, which falls into two 
classes : 

Work of a recurrent character, mostly cleaning and decoration, and odd jobs 
of various kinds which have to be done mainly as the need arises. Such work 
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can only operate on seasonal, fluctuations, and whilst the Hniount done by nay 
single authority may be small, the sum total of it is very considerable. Much 
of it, however, is not for our purpose. 

To begin with, a very large part of it must be done as it occui*s. A collapsed 
sewer or burst pipe must be taken in hand at once. Secondly, weather condi- 
tions practically render iniiposslble the doing of outdoor work in winter, as all 
experiments in this direction have proved, but such work can very largely be 
utilized to meet the summer slackness. Thirdly, certain work can only be done 
within strictly limited pe^ods. Thus the internal painting of schools must be 
done in the holidays, and so for our purpose only the Christmas holidays ate 
available. Again libraries are in fullest u«e in winter and can not be done then, 
nor can churches, whose busy season ecclesiastically is from November to June. 
Finally, there is the question of convenience. The internal painting of offices 
of public authorities can be done best in the summer holidays, though from a 
purely business point of view the doing of the work in winter would be per- 
fectly feasible, and the matter does not appear beyond the scope of drganlzation. 

In discussing what is being done already in the way of regularizing 
public work on buildings Mr. Dearie states : 

Much is being done already, as most public authorities are attempting to carry 
out as much internal painting os possible in winter. Much more might still be 
done, but distinct progress Is being made. Recently the board of works (Lon- 
don), as the result of representations, issued instructions for painting to be 
done, as far as was practicable, so as to fall in with the painters' slack season, 
and the results are understood to be satisfactory. As regards winter work, 
however, it is not i)osslble to do more than mitigate existing slackness, but far 
m6re can be done to meet the slack seasons of summer, and this is being realized 
by some authorities. Except for work which has to be done in the holidays, a 
very great proportion of outdoor work could be put Into the slacker months, and 
even with schools there would not be the same necessity for doing external work 
In the holidays. 

The accompanying table shows the national expenditures of the 
United States for 1914. It is difficult to say, without detailed exami- 
nation, just how much under each head might be arranged according 
to the needs of the labor market ; but the possibilities of such arrange- 
ment in at least part of the following divisions are obvious : 

Public buildings, construction and site $11, 277, 797. 10 

Fortifications, arsenals, military posts '. 7,759,118.77 

Rivers and harbors :._, '. 49,921,592.16 

Miscellaneous public works 452, 365: 52 

Naval establishments. Including construction of new vessels, ma- 
chinery, armaments, equipments. Improvements at navy yards, 
etc . 189, 682, 186. 28 

Total ^ ^ 209, 093. 059. 83 

Annual registry ^ 1914, United States Treasury Department (finance) — General 

fund, pages 4S and 44, 

RECEIPTS (EXCLUDING POSTAL SEBVICE). 

Customs : $292, 320, 014. 51 

Internal revenue: 

Ordinary^— $308, 059, 732. 56 

Corporation excise tax 10, 671, 077. 22 

Corporation Income tax __: 32,456,662.67 

Undivided Income tax 28, 253, 534. 85 

^. — 380.041.007.80 

Sale of public land : ^ 2, 5T1, 774, 77 

Miscellaneous.^ {59, 740, 370. 13 

Total ordinary receipts ,....„ ,— ^-, ^ 734, 673, 16d 71- 
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DISBURSEMENTS (EXCLUDING PANAMA CANAL' AND POSTAL 8RKYICE). 

Civil establishments: 

Legislative establisiiments $13, 468, 827. 66 

Executive office oG4, 134. 36 

State Department ^ . 5, 253. 911. 78 

Treasury' Department proper , 48, 802, 059. 68 

Public buildings, construction and site 11, 277, 797. 10 • 

War Department civil 2, 237, 069. 37 

Department of Justice ^ 10, 188, 151. 26 

Post Office Department 2,236,202.24 

Navy Department civil. • 860, 873. 02 

Interior Department proper ., 22, 656, 130. 62 

Deprtment of Agriculture 22, 208, 141. 12 

Department of Commerce : .—J 10, 958, 882. 04 

Department of Labor 3, 768, 904. 05 

Independent offices 3, 232, 179. 61 

District of Columbia 12. 756, 971. 18 

Military establishments: 

Army, Military Academy, and Militia 105, 542, 431. 71 

Fortifications, arsenals, military posts, etc i 7, 759, 118. 77 

Rivers and harbors 49, 921, 592. 16 

Miscellaneous public works 452, 365. 52 

Miscellaneous objects 9, 847, 296. 04 

173,522.804.20 

Naval establishments, including construction of new vessels, 
machinery, armaments, equipments, improvements at navy 

yards, etc 139, 682, 186. 28 

Indian Service 20, 215, 075. 96 

Pensions 173, 440, 231. 12 

Interests on public debt 22, 803. 956. 70 

700, 254, 489. 71 

Excess of ordinary receipts 34, 418, 077. 00 

Panama Canal expenditure, $34,000,000. 

In conclusion, in so far as the uneiiiployed workers are concerned, 
the supply of them will be checked at its source by enlightened . 
measures for dealing with unemployment. For those that remain, 
pressure must be brought to bear upon them to work if able. An 
important function of labor exchanges is to apply the work test, the 
real work test, because it cati nevelp -be known whether a man refuses 
to work until the opportunity has been offered him. If you know 
he can not get a job, then that is a case of genuine unemployment. 
If he does not work when work is available, there is something. the 
matter with him. If he is ill, has tuberculosis, or is sick in any other 
way, he should be provided for by the devices afforded by a system 
of sickness insurance. If he. is old, then there should be provision in 
the form of old-age pensions. If he is. mentally deficient, he is a - 
subject for institutions for the feeble-minded. We must analyze the 
problem in all its aspects, and not throw the whole unemployed army 
indiscriminately together and attempt to deal with it as a whole. 

I would like to say once again that unemployment is a vast prob- 
lem; that it is a tragic problem, more tragic than we can realize; it : 
means desperation for the worker who is underfed, who has a family 
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to support, who has children who are unable to work for themselves. 
Even the charity organizations are beginning to recognize that unem- 
ployment lies at the root of their problems, and that constructive 
measures are needed instead of the doing out of alms. We need a 
thorough analysis of the problem of unemployment. We need tre- 
mendously such a commission as is being requested at the present 
time. We are simply asking for a little more light on the subject. 

Mr. Keating. Are there any members who wish to ask any ques- 
tions of Miss Poyntz? 
Mr. Browne. Is unemployment insurance in force in Engjland ? 
Miss PoTNTz. It is. It IS in force in seven industries, in indus- 
tries which are in the main irregular industries, such as the building 
trades, engineering, and shipbuilding. In these seven industries, in- 
surance is' compulsory. The benefits are 7 shillings a week for a 
period of 20 weeks during the year. The payments made by the 
workers and the employers are equal — 2^ pence each — ^that is, 5 cents 
each per week. Thg contributions of the employees are deducted 
from their wages. The amount paid by the state is one-third added 
to the combined contributions of employers arid workers. If these 
seven trades-unions had previously given benefits, a certain sum was 
added to the regular subsidy by the Government in order to encourage 
and stimulate that sort of cooperative activity on the part of unions. 
I think the general testimony of the labor organizations is that the 
act has proven very successful. The chief objections from this 
source are as follows : That the benefits are not large enough ; that 
they^do not continue long enough; that the eligibility to benefit is 
hedged about by too many restrictions, and that the operation of 
the act should be extended to all other trades. At the present time 
the insurance fund has a large surplus. The idea of the act is t6 
build up a large fund in good years, to provide for crises. At the 
time of the introduction ot the act there was talk of the " Prussion- 
izing" of the English social system. A national system of labor 
exchanges and unemployment insurance has, however, never been 
established in Germany; but has been developed for the first time in 
England. The trade-unions cooperate actively in administering the 
unemployment insurance, and have been given large powers under 
the act. 
Mr. Browne. Have you a copy of that law? 
Miss PoYNTz. Yes. 

Mr. Browne. If you can put it in the record, I would like to make 
that suggestion. 

Mr. Keatino. I think it would be a good idea if you can incor- 
porate the English law in the record. 

Miss Poyntz. I could make a few remarks about unemployment 
insurance on the Continent. . 
Mr. Browne. They have that on the Continent also? 
Miss PoTNTz. Yes. 
Mr. Browne. In many countries? 

Miss Poyntz. In practically all the countries on the Continent, 
in one form or another. A system very prevalent is that of giving 
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over funds to the trade-unions, to be distributed by them. That is 
to be added to unemployment benefits paid by the unions. . That 
is the Ghent system, as it is called. 

Mr. Browne. Does the government appropriate money to turn 
over for this work? 

Miss PoYNTz. Yes. 

Mr. Browne. It does not come out of the employees ? 

Miss PoTNTz. The city or state goveriunents appropriate it. In 
England it is the workers, the employers, and the state, as I have 
outlined. 

UNEM PLOY M ENT I N STll A N VK. 

The system of unemployment insurance Interpreted in the broadest sense can 
be divided into three groups: 

1. The system of compulsory insurance. 

2. The system of subsidies of public bodies to the unemployment-insuraQoe 
funds of the trade-unions usually called the " Ghent system," after the city in 
which it was first applied. 

3. The system of State or communal voluntary unemployment funds. (See 
Addenda. ) 

COMPUXSOBY INSVBANCB. 

The most complete scheme of unemployment insurance is presented by the 
British national Insurance act of 1911, which went into effect in July, 1912. 
The following Is an analysis of the act and the workings of the same by the 
mayor^s committee on unemployment of New York City (report 1916, pp. 70-73). 

" The act is compulsory for all workmen in seven trades— building, construc- 
tion of works, shipbuilding, mechanical engineering, iron founding, construction 
of vehicles, and sawmllling. The employers and the workmen each contribute 
5 cents a week, except that rates are lower for persons under 18. The dues are 
paid through the employer, who deducts the workman's share from his wages. 
An amount equal to one-third of the total contributions of the employers and 
workmen Is contributed by the Grovernment. 

" The law originally required that in order to be entitled to benefits a work- 
man must have been employed in an insured trade for a period of not less than 
26 calendar weeks in each of the preceding five years. This was amended in 
1914 by substituting payment of 10 full contributions. 

*^ Benefits are paid in an insured trade to workmen who have made 10 full 
contributions, who have made application for unemployment benefit in the pre- 
scribed manner, and who have since the^date of the application, been continu- 
ously unemployed; who are capable of working, but unable to obtain suitable 
employment, and who have not exhausted their rights to unemployment benefits 
under this part of the act. A workman is not obliged to accept work on condi- 
tions lower than those fixed by contract or custom in his trade and in the 
locality, nor to accept work in an establishment in which there is a trade dis- 
pute. No benefits are paid during strike or lockout. If a workman has been 
discharged for misconduct or has voluntarily left his employment without Just 
cause, he can not enjoy benefit for six weeks. 

"There are also provisions looking toward the prevention of unemployment 
by refunding one-third of the contributions of employers who keep their men 
regularly employed and who have paid 45 weekly contributions during a year 
aifd by refunding contributions paid In respect of workmen working short 
time in times of depressed trade. Higher contributions are levied for casual 
employment, except that the employment of different persons on different days 
through a labor exchange may count as the steady employment of one person. 
Workmen who have paid contributions for 5(X) weeks are entitled to the return 

32028—18 6 
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4t joU fontcibutlonB paitl; with compound interest at 2| per cent a ye&r, wli^ti 
theyiliay fi risacheU the age of CO.. . ' m 

"The board of trade (the Government dep$irtment exercising sup^rrisiofi') 
has power to extend the provisions of the act to trades other than those speci- 
fied iu the original draft, &nd may, after seven years 'revise tlie rates of con- 
tribution • • • and prescribe different rates of contrlbutlea for dlffereift 
insured trades, • •  provided • •  no • • ^ Increys^iCshap/be) 
more tlian 1 penny per week/ . ^ • . " v 

"A provision or far-reaching importance empowers the * insurance oflffcar/ to 
tdst the sUn orknowl^gi^ of workpften who are unable io retain etni^lo^ei^t 
because of laclL of skill and to provide,' out of the unemployment fund, * suitable 
technical training * for sucli worlmien. 

"An * association ' of workmen In an Insured trade may make an arrangement 
with the board of trade by which the union Is repaid three-fourths of the 
amount of benefits paid its unemployed members, provided the total benefits 
paid exceed the State benefit by one-third. 

•• There Is also a provision for repayment to the amount of one-sixth of bene- 
fit to associations which make payments to unemployed workmen whether In 
an insured trade or not, provided benefit does not exceed 17 shillings per week. 
This is to encourage voluntary unemployment Insurance In other than Insured 
trades. 

" Workings of the British national insurance act, — ^The benefits fixed at 7 
shllllnsrs i)er week are, of course, not sufficient for full maintenance, but ai;e 
Intended to prevent destitution. The British supporters of the act advocated 
it as a much more satisfactory and more dignified form of relief than reliance 
on the poor law, charitable Institutions, or relief wotks. The practice of placing 
part of the burden on the employer Is defended as equitable, since It Is because 
of the fluctuating demands of tlie employer that the workers are sometimes in 
reserve rather than being regularly employed at all seasons. 

" Between 2,250,000 and 2,500,000 of workers in the insured trades are covered. 
Since the war there has been a falling off (in some trades) due to enlistments. 

** The following table shows the number of Insured workmen In Insured trades 
In July, 1915 : 



Building • 

Con^tructl not works. -. 

Ensiineering and iron fjunding... 

Shipbuilding....: 

Constnictl n of veliicles ; ■. 

Sawmilling. ,. ....• < 

Oilier Insured workpeople 



Number. 



C)40,947 
75S,0g3 

242,g<;3 

174,276 

9,493 

42,868 



2,010,€83 



Percent 
of totaL 



31.2 
7.S 

37.9 

12.1 
&2 

• .4 
2.1 



100.6 



" Benefits are limited to 35 weeks In one year, and not In greater proportion 
than 1 week of benefit to 5 weeks of contribution, and are not paid for the first 
week. In the first annual report of operations under the act it was shown that 
In the study of 130,000 spells of unemployment, 03.1 per cent of unemployment 
among nonunion men was covered, and 59.3 per cent among union men. The 
spells of unemployment among nonunion men are longer than nmong unionists,. as 
phown by the fact that the percentage of nonunion men unemployed but not 
entitled to benefit because of the 1 week waiting time amounted to 27 per cent, 
while among union men it was 34 per cent 

" During the 12 months from January 15, 1913, to January 17, 1914, payments 
were made in respect of unemployment benefits to a total of £497,725 and an 
average payment of 6 shillings. During that period 1,144,213 claims for benefit 
were made; 822,089, or 72.1 per cent, were made directly to the board of trade;. 
821,524, or 27.9 per cent, were made through trade-unions. 

" In July, 1913, according to the first annual report, the fund had expende<l 
less than was expected and had accumulated a balance of £1,010,000.*' 



Miss Olga S. Halsrey,'wrltiiig bf her study of the act 'in the Aijiericah' Labor 
Legislation Review iter' Jtine, 1915, says lihe wSis particularly imt)ressed by the 
degree of cooperation with the trade-unions: 

" Up to July, 1914, 105 associations with- 589,775 members had entered into 
these arrangements, • • • and of these the president of the board of trade 
.stated, that 21 unions, with a B;iember«diip of 86,000 had begun to make pnovi- 
;^ioAS..for uiiemplioyment Insurance since the passing of the act. Thus. compulsory 
U^suranqe has stimulated voluntary insurance* • , i • 

. *f Pvring- the .first- year's operation 172 unions, with a membership- of 376,041 
In noninsured trades, had made arrangements to igain this subsidy. : In each 
case t}ie ynion must certify that the unemployment has not been oonneeted with 
a trade dispute, and allo^ the Government to audit the books of the' unemploy- 
,ment fund. , . . . i 

"The board of trade, In the first annual report, states that the first year% 
experience proves, among other things, that compulsory St;jate insurance- is 'ad- 
ministratively practical and that it can be introduced without destroying. vol- 
untary Insurance. In fact, ,the amount of voluntary unemployment Insurance 
had;been enlarged under the operation of compulsory insurance. < , > m 

1* While the three years* experience of the British unemployment insurance 
act'is not sufficient to warrant any final conclusion and tiie breaking ' out lofi thte 
war has disturbed ordinary conditions of employment, it is possible to say^ ithat 
this experience warrants, the belief that compulsory unemployment insurance 
,adn?inistered along the lines of the British aot. is < practical and po8sU>lo." 

** In October, 1914, the board of trade annottnoedr that emergency graiUs^ w«cild 
be made to trade-unions in aid of exceptional expenditures on account of un<»ni- 
ployment benefit owing to the war. Because of the improved conditions of 
employment the board of trade later announced that no emergency benefits 
would be paid on expenditures incurred after the month of May, 1915. 

"So exceptional were conditions of emi^ldyinent* that for the pi^st.sey^h 
months of '1915 the'avetag:^ Weekly rihmber of claims inadefbi* iihemproynient 
benefit equaled only 40 per cent of those made for the corresponding seven 
months of 1914. The average weekly amount of benefits paid during the first 
seven months of 1915 /equaled only 80 per cent of the average weekly amount 
of benefits paid the first seven months of 1914/ . . . , 

"These data covered all of 1914 prior to the breaking out of the war. To 
August 1, ipj.5, ai)pllqi^tlons, for, emergency benefit \y;ere granted to : 185 unions 
with 284,29rr members to the amount of approximately $410,000." 
^. The ^ngUsh Labpr. Ye£^r.Boo>c.for 1910, in discussing junpmployraeint insyirance, 
suggests, that i}xe. British ^ys^tqm jl^aUs, short. In th^ followdng respects^ i i ". 
,\* Fq^r from .n7^ivcrjsal,Tr-l.. The Government'.s compulsory insu ranee: Is A?ery. far 
l!rqm,beipg mi^vprsalrr-apply^ng. ind^^ed, .i^t present only to.one in sice of the. wage 
earners ^nd U) Iwrdly ^ny .woipen. • It, can at a,n3j time be extended by tbs9 ^Qveror 
ip/ei^t liy ujere order to any otlier. trades, provided that .the extra expense involved 
Y^ouJ,d ,x\6t^ ^n^the ppinio^ pf the treasury, entail an Inqrqase In the sum coo^ 
trlbutejj by ,thp,Stftte of.n>or^ Ahan 1,000,000- pouqds a year >wi thin, the ensuing 
tliree years. ' ,»..?, ,',,, .-i... ? :■ . 

" Far from adequate, — 2. The Government provision of 7 shillings per week Is 
insufficient for the proper maintenance of the family, and, moreover, there is 
nothing to save the unemployed man from the deterioration that prolonged un- 
employment almost Inevitably produces. It is suggested that during his periods 
of uneratployment the manual worker should have the option of puttitig in Ids 
time at self-lmp(roveraent,'and that he* should be able to attend, free of Charge^ 
theitmde sclioolaand day technical and' other classes' that the local edudatlon 
authoirity should provide.' • < 

. ." Not'MU^cietUI^ enc<mraaing ia'trad(Minion9i*S. Many trade^unlons in certain 
industries pay nor out-of-work l)enefit or pay only in certain contingencies^ or on 
ft very low.sonle,:«r fop a very short period. • The effe«t of clause 106 of the in* 
irorance act has been in a few cases to enntse sucli benefit to be instituteel, but the 
government subvention of one-sixth of the amount paid in out-of-work pay is 
for too sm^^U <;o Mv^ any \yHl^sRf:e9d|lnifluftnce,,and,.in,A^4U|pn, t4ie» conditions 
imposed by the board of trade as regards registrant ion at the Iiia<k>or Exchange, 
etc., prevent some unions from coming under the clause. In some foreign coun- 
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tries (Belgium, Norway, Switzerland, etc.) as much as half of their expenditure 
on out-of-work pay is given to the trade-unions out of puhllc funds." 

THE GHENT SYSTEM. 

The subvention to union treasuries out of public funds was inaugurated by the 
municipality of Ghent in 1901. The conditions under which benefits are paid 
was left to the discretion of the unions, but the public subsidy is added only for 
a certain length of time, for Involuntary unemployment and in a certain propor- 
tion to the whole benefit. This allows union ofiicials to administer the scheme, 
prove the fact of unemployment, collect contributions, pay benefits. With modi- 
fications this system has been adopted in something over 100 cities throughout 
Europe, and by the national Governments of Belgium and France. Norway and 
Denmarl^ also utilize the same general method. City or national treasuries 
have added from 50 per cent to 100 per cent to union benefits for a x)erlod of 
60 days In a year for each unemployed person. Tho total of this amount is 
usually paid to the union in lump at the end of the year or quarter. 

Here again the very serious limitations are those set by the absence of labor 
organizations. In the six countries where some fi)rm of, the Ghent system has 
been tried, there were in 1912 in the neighborhood of 33,500,000 wage earners. 
At the very most there were not over 500,000 Insured under subsidized schemes. 
There Is still need for a plan whereby far more wage earners, organized and un- 
organized alilse, can have the equivalent of a portion of wages regularly even 
when there is no work. Only an inclusive scheme afl!ords a real solution. 

Addenda. 

[Prepared by the German Imperial Statistical Bureau, Division of Labor Statistics, 
Berlin. Translated by the Statistical Bureau, Metropolitan Life Insurance Company.] 

PBE8ENT STATUS OF UNEMPLOYMENT INSURANCE ON THE BASIS OF OFFICIAL SOUBCES 
AND OF BEPOBTS PBEPABED I'OB THE GENERAL CONVENTION AT GHENT OF THE INTER- 
NATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF UNEMPLOYMENT. 

[Special Supplement to Relchs-Arbeitsblatt, No. 12, December, 1913] 

Cf. previous memoir, DJe bestehenden Einrlchtungen zur Verslcherung gegen 
die Folgen der Arbeltslosigkelt in Deutschland und in Deutschen Reich, Berlin, 
1906 ; as also, in connection with legislation discussed below, for Denmark : Dr. 
Zacher, Die Arbelterversicherung Im Ausland, No. la, p. 30 ; No. lb, pp. 49, 47*, 
69* ff. ; Relchs-Arbeitsblatt, 1911, p. 182 ; 1912, p. 190 fP. ; 1913, p. 590. For Nor- 
way, cf. Zacher, ibid.. No. Illb, pp. 43, 19*, 23* ff. ; and Reichs-Arl^itsblatt, 1911, 
p. 276 ff. For Great Britain, cf . Zacher, Ibid., No. Va, p. 51 ; No. Vb pp. 6, 84, 
91 ff., and Relchs-Arbeitsblatt, 1909, p. 830 ; 1910 p. 357 ; 1911, pp. 448, 560. 702, 
860 ; 1912, pp. 55, 140, 160. 

EXPLANATORY NOTE. 

A number of reports of progress in the field of unemployment Insurance have 
recently been published In the German Relchs-Arbeitsblatt.^ The reports pre^ 
pared for the general convention at Ghent of the International Association on 
Unemployment in September, 1913, furnish a new stimulus to Issue a statement 
with regard to the present status of unemployment insurance. In order to 
facilitate a summary view of the situation, an attempt has been made to ar- 
range the most important information in the comparative tables which follow, 
on the basis of the r^sumfis of social insurance In Europe.* Use has been 



iCf. Hiipplement to No, 4. April, 1913 (Index for 1903-1912), p. 
* Supplement to No. 12, December, 1912, of the ReiehB-Arbeltsal 
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made of (^<Hal publications, as well as of the reports prepared for the meeting 
at Qhent/ 

Attention has been paid solely to the arrangements made by public bodies 
(•States, Provinces, communities), leaving out of consldei^ation measures for 
self-help on the part ot workmen. The latter will be treated in detail for 
Qermany, and briefly for other conntrles, in Special No. 8 of the Reichs- 
Arbeitsblatt* This will appear shortly and will be devoted to the status of 
unions of employers. workm«i, and other employees in 1912. Moreover, we 
have left out of consideration the philanthropic work of employers, as well as 
that of funds and societies. 

In the arrangement of the tables Germany has been placed at the end of the 
series. 

Interpreting the term " insurance " in its broadest sense, the systems of un- 
employment Insurance which have thus far found application are three in num- 
ber, as follows: 

1. The system of subsidies paid tnt public bodies to the unemployment in^ 
svrance funds of industrial wiioiw.— This Is usually called the " Ghent system,"^ 
aft^ the city in which It was flrst applied. It has been introduced more 
generally than any other. In this connection it is important to determine 
whether the payment of subsidies is left entirely to the communities or other 
public bodies, or whether additional sums are given by the State, and, in the 
latter case, whether these sums are dependent upon the budget or are deter* 
mined by law. 

The system of subsidization is left entirely to the communities (or provinces) 
in Germany, in Belgium (where its development is oldest and greatest), in 
Holland, In France (where, besides a number of communities and departments, 
the State has set aside the sum of 100,000 francs In* its budget, which amount 
has never been fully utilized, as the slight importance of the industrial benefit 
system is that country does hot seem to have been Influenced by subsidization), 
in Luxemburg, and in a number of cantons of Switzerland (in the form of 
cantonal subsidies). 

Legal regulation for the whole country has been Instituted in Norway, in 
Denmark, in Great Britain (besides the compulsory insurance which has been 
introduced Into some industries), and, if we take the Swiss cantons into con- 
sideration, in Geneva and in the city of Basel (besides the voluntary un 
employment Insurance fund). It is noteworthy that, in Norway, Denmark, 
and Great Britain, tiie syst^n of labor exchanges has been regulated by law, 
hand in hand with insurance. (Of. the Norwegian law of June 12, 1006, the 
English law of September 20. 1909, the Danish law of April 29, 1913, and the 
International report to the Ghent conference, September, 1913, printed in the 
Reichs-Arbeitsblatt, 1913, p. 761 ff.) 

The results of the Ghent system must in general be designated as* slight. 
Its purpose, ^ training in s^f-help," has been fulfiDed alinost nowhere, either 
in the sense that the industrial unions have received a greater Influx of mem- 
bers because of the subsidies, or in the sense that they have introduced or 
further developed unemployment benefit. Only this has been attained — the 
benefits given by these unions have been Increased. However, those who have 
received them constitute a comparatively small portion of the total number of 
unemployed, even where, as in Denmark, the organization of workmen was 
far advanced before the Introduction of the subsidy system. In Belgium, 
lEnoreover — in the mother country of the system — comparatively few workmen 
reap its benefits. It is true that the organization 'nfovement has forged ahead 
in Germany much further than in Belgium or In BYance, and that unemploy- 
ment benefit has attained a much greater development there than in other 
countries. (Cf. Special No, 8, Relchs-Arbeltsblatt. ) Yet It has thus far been 



^For Germany, cf. .Dec gegenwartlge Stand der Arbeitslosenfarsorge und-Verslcherung 
In DeutsGhland, Publications of the German ABBodatlon on Unemployment, No. 2, pre- 
pared by Dr. B. Bemhard. The reports for other conntries are at hand In the form of 
pnbllcanons of the conference ; they will appear In the Bulletin Trimestriel de I'Associa- 
tlon Internationale pour la Lutte contre le Chomage. 

>Cf. Sta,tistiches Material sur Frage der Arbeitsloslgkeit. prepared by the imperial 
ministry of the interior (November. 1913), p. 52 ff. For foreign countries, cf. ^atif 
tisctaes JTahrbnch fttr das Deutsche Reich, 1913, p. 16* f. 
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impossible ;tD determine any, effect upon. the stcength of organization, and nponr' 
the development of unemployment insurance, in the cities which have Intro* 
du/C^'fthe: Ghent, system. Furthermore, it oan not be <}enied thf^t conditions 
are less favomble to success in Germany than anywhere elsa ' Whll^» in otberr 
c«kun tries. .Industrial unions are preponderantly • organized on a local basis/ the ' 
Geirmaii bedies. are .lnvarlab\y strongly oentrallzed. Moreover, their benefit' 
system is. in ^neral, unified and -adapted to the entire empire, j . » ' •' • ' 
'.The light' floaucio) burdens wh^eh, according to^the tables, are necessitated by 
tha Ghent jsy stem (in 9 Gennan citiesjfior which wa. knew at least the aroorint of < 
the annual grants they add up to only a little more- than 40,000 rtartcB)- havd^ 
aided. its adoption greatly^ but have at the same time* contributed to decneasing 
its efficiency in the campaign against the consequences of unemployment. Hence 
its .ardent champions have become oonvinoed that at least a partially compulsory 
insurance system should be instituted. t > 

The subsidization of industrial unions is frequently, as in Ghent, associated: 
witli tlie subsidization of savings socletes or of individual savers, which, how- 
ever, lu\s ^Iwost univarsaJly turned out to be a failure. 

.,W,e hfive stlUrto consider the payment of subsidies to vc^untary unemployn. 
n^^t funds., » j • . ,.•{..', . . • • 

Z, Tlhp, ayatem* of state or communal voluntaty unemployment /t«id«.-^The' 
hest-lsnown funds of td)ls class are those of the dty of Berne,r of the canton of 
Ba^e^t^apd of t^^ city of Cologne • (formerly a. free. society; with a considerable' 
municipal subsidy). Recently, on the basis of ths modern charters 'Wbrkfed outi 
by t^ie^ay^rlap Government, the cities of Kaiserlantem, Bavariay and Schwdib- 
i^cjh Gmv^d, Wurttemberg, have associated with tte/subsidy sy&tein the iinsUtu- : 
tioQ qt yQlui;t;ary unemployment Insurance funds,^ However, weihav^ no nepdrtsl 
as yet. coQCj^pujng. their experience. <<,;,.,:.«„ 

, Iq jg^jpeiTp^v the yo]iiintsu*y unemploynient funds are. hampered by tfaef fact' that'' 
oi^ly, a compQratiMely mkf^l niiiu)ber,o£ vrodrkmen Join. them. In the case of 
aiinoist;.9)ll .<^ t^e^i, the danger ot unemirioyiuent id.'iespeclally great^oarilackiof i 
work is a regularly recurring phenomBUon. The greatest nun]bi^r<)of voluntfliv: < 
insured,, bel0ng^'. to the Cologne fund iui its eartier form.. Sinee Itsj modern 
r^p,n^ti'UCt|o^,;>ylth. increased dues, It has been. able; to iobtain btit'lfew merabsrs.! 

/Qr^alt^li s^cc^s^ has been, .ei^piecienced l)y ithe Oologtte ifwidi in Its. neiisi. activity,^ f 
thie reins^r^nc^ of industrial unions. This is.akla/ta tbia G^iest' system,, but. hi 
disting^i^l^ed^from 4t d^ iretfuiringi payinent (from thei unions, in, retmnn for sub« > 
si^iz^tiop.' Fnrth^rmor^, fnom the:viewfK)to(t <af (»dvancliig self^h0l|),MOilei3Bie 
h^^ ,obtaiiied ibetteQ results than other cities by imeansiof . the /Gttrantisy^em. It ' 
h^^jb^^ a^BitQ wlm /QTer.fouTi ludustntial ivnlons tothe 'Intfodactlon/ of <nnem«i 
plpy^n^^t} b^j^s.qn'the bo^i;^ pf .reinsttrance. <It isitriAe thai the luAlocui in; tbei 
building trades, upon which the greatest reliance) .ha^ b^n plaoedk fafeiye;thUfti 
fa^ decllnj^itq partidpate-^th^ free j industrial unions £cm the) reason thAtthey 
are qrgani^i^t^ons for oombal: ap^ not. for luneipployiaent; benefit And the Chri&ti 
tl^ u,n|p;is biep|iu3e they feel 110 'OeedM ' > .; i < j * •. n m; 

,3. TJi^.^mtf^tn ofticomeu^Qryinswamte.H-Ajfgidi^.fsomi'the unfortunate i and* ( 
rapijdly al»^^don^d Qxpe^lment qf.a$94, la. the city oi St* (j^l,! there /has aeiveni 
a^ y^^ Jtiye^p a.^F^tem jQ^ .(T^mpulspry ipsuranoe/ f or a,lli,wprKn)Qn, jdor.was th^ce i 
s^qh.aA ^^^tiiti^tlpn ipr partl^u^riind.usti!le3 luntil the enaotpient ofi theiBnglisb. j 
n^ypn^fl.JfisurAn?^ ^.ctiof aOU.i Soj short^a tlmeihiv? elapse «iuce itbe. enactr , 
m^i^ioit lihq,law„Ai;l?il<?h e^t^ens^s cowpnisoiry inswranoe to i about >S),5(X)l»000/W,orkr.i 
n^^n,. apA, it^.^nforqe^i^nt. was , begun l»iia..peric)4,«Q jfavoyabla' ifrom ta coiQt»i 
n^qjftl fPpiflti of ,yif}w, tj^atiuo.flpai. judgm»|it; ca^ .bci given. Tbls .fticti l^a* , 
beeui recqgjaispefl ,by the cpnv^ntAQnat Ghent pfr the IqterjwtiopsilAasoiciatiqn. on. i 
CJp^Ry?l<?X«l^Atii In.^re^meffTwitbJ.theireport'oif.the; English. section^ i i 

T^^ Rlfir> fpr co^pplpory Insnranqe.o* workers 4n,.the,.wfttjch anji clock. IPr . 
diistry in the Swiss canton of Neuenburg is still in the preparatory phase. 

Tables l; IL' and III reTerto arrang)^ments obtslfte' tbe G'er/ftftfi»EtaflplJfe.'"T^^ 

first •trMl.<^l?..tW6!»?^it^;rPft^^W^ .^W<^b':My^' Vefe^'l Wlil^tt^^^^^ ^4.;^PWI ! 
table contains the data for those countiries iawhloh. state, subsidies are npnor.r 
vidfed ftfr hi»th^ budget and for those Ih wMch there is no st^te siiliwldjr ' (or', 'in ^ 
S>vl^^erlahd, 'h6 Federal 6iibsia^).;\ Th^'.tftlt'.^ ,^ia^V6)ti^ii;tq,'W^; W!.Y.9l¥^tg^^ 
unemployment insurance funds of Switzerland. 

The tables for Germany are so arranged that Table IV concerns subsidies to 
Industrial unions; Table V, subsidies to savers and to savings societies; and 



sqouh is^jfM^c^ AXiD Tjjx&/Lnj^YTiaaxT. 
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Table VI, public ^"oluntary unemployment insurnnce fun(!(s. Thus some cities 
occur iu t\vd tables; they are those wlilcb associate subsidies to industrial 
unions, witli silhilar payments to individual savers or to voluntary unemi^loyuieut 
funds (Berliu-ScUauttberg, Stuttgart, Feuerbach, Freiburg 1, H., Kaisol'lautern, 
Schwabisdi Quuind). Tliose cities are not included which give free unemploy- 
ment beneflt, wliicli differs from poor relief only iti the fact Uiat it is governed 
by special iegfslatiou and tliat, according to tlie loc*al statutes, it is not to be 
considered as such felief. Where beusfits are paid to those who are not in- 
cluded In the 6U^sidy system (partlcubirly'' tiiewUQorganT^ed^ this lins been 
especially indicated (Berlin-Schgueber^lfoed stomps] j Vrlnnged, Mannheim). 
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100 SOCIAL INSURANCE AND UNEMPLOYMENT. 

Mr. Smith. You spoke a moment ago of what might be done to 

fet these people that are unemployed to occupy land somewhere. 
Lave you given any thought to whether or not they would be willing 
to go and how you could get them out of the city, those who have no 
means to get out or to buy tools ? What arrangements do you think 
could be made to that end? 

Miss PoTNTz. My attention was first called to that problem in the 
work for the immigration commission. I found that great numbers 
of the newer immigrants were peasants and dissatisfied in the cities, 
and that they wanted to go out on the land, that they longed to go 
to the country. That is particularly true of a great many of them 
that drift into the large cities, like New York, Chicago, and Boston, 
and so on, because they have no funds with which to settle upon 
the land. It might be possible to provide funds for this work. That 
is being tried in several coimtries in Europe. The establishment of 
the land-bank system in Ireland has regenerated Irish agriculture. 
The English Government has expended millions of pounds in the 
establishment of land banks. It opens the way for the penniless 
worker to go back to the land. 

In H. Demarest Lloyd's book. Newest England, there is a descrip- 
tion of a similar policy, followed out in New Zealand, where state 
funds are provided to give opportunity to agricultural workers to 
settle on the land. They open up roads and build homes on money 
borrowed from the Government. It is a very successful system, and 
has greatly reduced the percentage of unemployment. 

Mr. Smith. Do you think the people of the United States would 
approve of that? 

Miss Poyntz. Our American people are coming to approve of all 
sorts of things nowadays. 

Mr. Smith. Why not, then, furnish money to establish other in- 
dustries, such as buying mines, for instance, or quarries, etc. « 

Miss PoYNTz. The problem in industries is not to acquire more 
industries, but to organize the labor market for those already in 
existence. 

Mr. Crisp. It is the same problem as the industries have. 

Miss PoYNTz. The problem in agriculture is to drain off the sur- 
plus workers from the industrial centers and stop the drift to the 
cities. The industrial problem is to make employment regular. 

Mr. Smith. There is a great demand for agricultural labor in this 
country at high wages for such labor as is almost skilled — we might 
call it skilled labor. Why do not these people accept that sort of 
labor? 

Miss Poyntz. Because in many cases they know that the work lasts 
a comparatively short time, and that if they go out they will have to^ 
drift back unemployed to the cities. 

Mr. Smith. It is a great problem in the country how to get help to 
go on the farm? 

Mr. Browne. I would like, if you have any information upon the 
law you spoke of to establish land banks in Ireland, to settle up the 
agricultural parts of Ireland, to have it in the record. Have you any 
references? 

Miss PoTNTz. There is a book on Ireland by an author named 
Paul-Dubois. I also have other references in my notes, if you wish 
to have them. 
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Mr. Browne. You might put them in the record. 

Miss PoYNTz. And, perhaps, also a description of that legislation. 
I do not say I am recommending just this sort of legislation, because 
it is a question as to whether it is desirable ; but I think that ought 
to be studied here in America. 

I append herewith a list of books on unemployment, and in addi- 
tion a somewhat more complete bibliography. . 

LIST OF BOOKS ON UNEMPLOYMENT. 

W, H. Beveridge, Unemployment, a Problem In Industry. 

Sidney and Beatrice Webb, The Public Organization of the Labor Market, being 

Vol. II of the Minority Report of the Poor Law Commission. 1909. 
Sidney and Beatrice Webb, The Prevention of Destitution, 1911. 
Various authors, Seasonal Trades, with general introduction on Unemployment 

by Juliet Stuart Poyntz, London, 1912. 
F. Isabel Taylor, A Bibliography of Unemployment and the Unemployed, London. 

1909. 
See article " Unemployment " in Bliss's Encyclopedia of Social Reform and 

Arbeitslosigkeit in Conrad, Handwoerterbuch der Staatswissenschaften 

(Bibliography). ' 

Karl Mai-x, Capital (Kerr edition, 1909), vol. 1, pp. 689-783. 
Dearie, N. B., Problems of Unemployment in the London Building Trade, 1908. 
Percy Alden, The Unemployed : A Natural Questoin.' Libndon, 1908. 
J. A. Hobson, The Problem of the Unemployed. London, 1906. 
Charles Booth, Life and Labor in London. 
E. F. Rathbone, Report of an Enquiry into the ^Conditions of Labor at the 

Liverpool Docks, pp. 50. Liverpool, 1904. 
E. G. Howarth and Mona Wilson, West Ham, 1907. 
Unskilled Labor, Report of a Special Committee of the Charity Organization 

Society. London, 1908. 
Geoffrey Drage, The Unemployed, London, 1894. 
Rowntree.^B. S., and Bruno Lasker, Unemployment, a Social Study. London, 

1912. 
B. S. Rowntree, Poverty : A Study of Town Life. 

Massachusetts Bureau of Statistics, Quarterly Report on State of Employment. 
New York State Bureau of Labor Statistics, Annual Report. 
Third Report of the New York Commission on Employer's Liability, entitied 

Unemployment and the Lack of Farm Labor. Unemployment in the State 

of New York, by Dr. W. M. Leiserson. 
Twenty-fourth Report of the United States Commissoiner of Labor, 1903 passim. 
Twelfth Census, Volume on Occupations, pp. qpxxv-ccxxvii and pp. ccxxxil- 

ccxxxiii. 
I. M. Rublnow, Social Insurance, 1913. 
Final Report of the Industrial Relations Commission. 
Robert Hunter, Poverty. New York, 1909. 
H. R. Seager, Social Insurance. New York, 1910, chapter 4. 
Minority Report of the Poor Law Commission, London, 1909. 
Reports of the New York Bureau of Labor Statistics (Union Stat.). 
United States Geological Survey, Annual Report (number of days worked in the 

coal mines of United States). 
Scott Nearlng, Social Adjustment, 1912. 

Alica Willard Solenberger, One Thousand Homeless Men, New York, 1911. 
Report of the New York Unemployment Committee, New York, 1916. 
Joseph Willets, The Unemployed in Philadelphia, Department of Public Works, 

City of Philadelphia, 1915. 
Heinrich, Herkner, Die Arbeiterfrage, 5th edition, Berlin, 1908. 
Philippede Las Cases, Le Chomage (Biblioqus), Paris, 1909. 
A. de Lavergue and L. P. Henry, Le Chomage, Causes, Consequence, Rem^des, 

Paris, 1910. 
Max Lazard, Le Chomage et la Profession, Paris, 1909. 
See especially periodical publications of the International Association for the 

Struggle Against Unemployment, Bulletin Trimestriel de I'association pour 

la lutte contre le chomage. 
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BIBLIOGBAPHT. 

Anti-Sweating League, Short Bibliography of Sweating and the Legal. Minimum 
Wage. 1906. 

Conrad, HandwSrterbuch der Staatswissenschaften. 1" Band. (Ed. 1909.) 
3* Auflage. 

Stammhammer, J., Bibllographie der Sozlalpolitik. Jena: 1896. 

Bibllographie des Sociallsmus und Communismus. Jena : 1893. 

Muhlbrecht, O., Wegwefser durch die nene Literatur der Rechts und Staats- 
wissenschaften. 2* Auflage, 1893. 

Taylor, F. I., Bibliography of Unemployment. London, 1909. 

Adler, Georg, Arbeitlosigfceit und Arbeitslosenversicherung : In Handworterbuch 
der Staatswissenschaften. 3* Auflage. 1 Band, pp. 1101-1130. 

Arbeitsnachweis und Arbeitsb5rsen : Art' in Handworterbuch der Staats- 
wissenschaften. 3* Auflage, 1909. 1 Band, pp. 1130-1140. 

Uber die Aufgaben des Staates augesichts der Arbeitslosigkeit Tubingen. 

1894. 

Versicherung der Arbeiter gegen Arbeitslosi keit im Kanton Basel-Stadt. 



Basel, 1895. 

Alden, Percy, The Unemployed : A National Question. Loudon, 1905. 
Barnett, S. A., The Unemployed and the Unemployable. Econ Rev., Vol. >iiL 

London, 1903. 
Bernat, Die Arbeitslosigkeit : Ihre Bekjimpfung und Statistik. Berlin, 1899. 
Beveridge, W. H., The Problem of the Unemployed. 1907. 

Unemployment : A Problem of Industry. 1909. ^^ 

Black, Clementina, Makers of our Clothes. 1909. "^ 

Sweated Industry and the Minimum Wage. 1907. 

Bohmert, V., Die Efeschaftigung von Arbeitslosen als gemeintitbige und kom- 

munale Auf gabe : Arbeiterfreund Jahrg. xxxvii. Berlin, 1899. 
Booth, Charles H., Life and Labour in London. Second Series : Industry. 
Both, William, In Darkest England. 1890. 

The Vagrant and the Unemployable. London: Salvation Army, 1904. 

Van der Borght, Dr. R., Grundzflge der Sozlalpolitik. Leipzig, 1904. XV. Band. 

Hand und Lehrbuch der Staatswissenschaften. 
Bosanquet, Helen, The Poor Law Report of 1909. 1909. 
Bums, J., The Unemployed. Fabian Tract, No. 47, 1893. 
Buschmann, Die Arbeitslosigkeit u. die Benifs — organisation. Berlin, 1898. 
Calwer, Arbeitsmarkt u. Arbeitsnachweis in ihrer Bedeutung fiir die Arbeiter- 

klasse. Stuttgart, 1899. 
Davies, Maud, Life in an English Village. 1909. 
Dawsen, W. H., The Vagranc>^ Problem. 1910. 
Dearie, W. B., Unemployment in the Building Trades. 1909. 
Devine, E. T., Misery and its Causes. 1909. 
Drage, Geoffrey, The Unemploy^. London, 1894. 
Engels, Friedrich, Condition of the Working Class in England in 1844. Tr. by 

F. Wischnewetzky. 1892. 
Forster, Die Arbeitslosigkeit und die moderne Wirtschaftsentwickelung. Berlin, 

1897. 
Foxwell, H. S., Irregularity of Employment. (In Oliphant, " Claims of Labour.") 

1886. 
Gibbon, I. S., Unemployment Insurance. London, 1912. 
Gide, Ch., Les sans Trtivail. Vals-les-Bains, 1901. 
Haenisch, Kom., Zur Frage der gewerkschaftlichen Arbeitslosenunterstiitzung. 

Neue Zeit, Jhrg. 16, 21, 1898. 
Die Vortheile der gewerkschatftliclien Arbeitslosen Unterstutzung. Neue 

Zeit, Jhrg. 16, 2, 1897>-98, 
Hardie, J. Keir, The Unemployed Problem. 1904. 

Hartmaiin, Die gemeindliche Arbeltsvennittlung in Bayern. Mtichen, 1900. 
Hatch, E. F. G., A Reproach to Civilisation. 

Haw, George, From Workhouse to Westminster : Life of AVill Crooks. 
Herkner, Heinrich, Die Arbeiterfrage. 1894. 
Studien zur Fortbildung des Arbeltsverhiilnisses, im Archiv fiir soziale 

Gesetzgebung und Statistik. Berlin, Bd. 4. Heft. 4/. pp. 590 ff. 
Higgs, Mary, How to Deal with the Unemployed. 1904. 
Hirschberg. Ernst, Arbeitlosenversicherung und Armenpflege (in Volkwirt- 

schaftlichen Gesellschaft, 34 pp.). 1903. 

Die Massnahnien gegentll)er der Arbeitslosigkeit. 

Die soziale hage der arbeitenden Klasse in Berlin. 1897. 
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Hobson, J. A., The Industrial System: An Inquiry into Earned and Unearned 

Income. London, 1909. 

Problem of the Unemployed. London, 1896. 

Howarth, M. M., and Wilson, Mona : West Ham. 

Imle, Fanny, Die Arbeitslosenunterstlitzung in den deutschen Gewerkschaften. * 

Berlin, 1903. 
Jackson, C^ril, Unemployment. 1910. 
Jastrow, Die Finrichtung v. Arbeitsnachweisen u. Arbeitsnachweis-Verbanden. 

Berlin, 1900. 
MacCormac, Henry, Plan for the Relief of the Unemployed Poor. Belfast, 1830. 
National Conference on the Prevention of Destitution, 1911: Papers and pro- 
ceedings of the Unemployment Section. 
Nicholson, J. S., Strikes and Social Problems. 
Paton, J. B., The Unemployable and the Unemployed. 1905. 
Reichsberg, Der Kampf gegen die Arbeitslosigkeit in der Schweiz. Bern, 1899. 
Pigou, A. C, Variations in Employment. Saturday Westminster, July 8, 1911. 
Reumann, StS,dtische Arbeitsvermlttlung als Mittel im Kampfe gegen die Sozlal- 

demokratie. Wien, 1899. 
Rowntree, B. Seebohm, Poverty. 1901. 
SchUppi, Das Recht auf Arbeit und der Kampf gegen die Arbeitslosigkeit. 

Zurich, 1894. 
Schalby, Zur Frage der Arbeltslosenversicherung-Untersuchungen. Bamberg, 

1895. 
Schikowski. Uber Arbeitslosigkeit u. Arbeitslosenstatistlk. Leipzig, 1914. 

Methode der Arbeltslosenstatistik. Liepzig, 1895. 

Smith. Constance, Case for Wages Boards. 1908. 

Webb, S. and B., Vol. I, The Break-up of the Poor Law; Vol. II, The Public 

Organisation of the Labour Market. 1909. 

The Prevention of Destitution. 1911. 

Wolf, Julius, Arbeitslosigkeit und ihre Bekamfung. 1896. 

REPORTS. 

Arbeitsniarkt : Der Monatschrift der Centralstelle f. Arbeitsmarkt Berichte. 

Berlin. Jfthr. 
Arbeitsvermlttlung in Oesterreich. Stat. Departement im k. k. Handelsministe- 

rium. Wien, 1898. 
Association of Municipal Corporations. Conferences, May 17 and June 14, 1906. 
Central Unemployed Body. 1905-6. 
Casual Labour, C. J. Hamilton. 1908. 
Charity Organisation Society, Casual Labour, C. J. Hamilton. London, 1908. 

Examination of General Booth's social scheme. 1890. 

Exceptional Distress. 1886. 

Homeless Poor. 1891. 

Last Year's Unemployed. 1906. 

Occasional Papers, 5, 11. 21, 29, 30, and 53. 

Relief of Distress Due to Want of Employment. 1904. 

Reviews; March, 1903; January, March, May, August, September, and 

December, 1905; November, 1906. 

Unskilled Labour and Relief Work, Sir Samuel Johnson. 1894. 



Christian Social Union (Oxford). Unemployment leaflet, 45. 1906. 

Economfc Journal, December. 1904; March, June, September, December, 1905; 
June, 1906. 

Howarth, E., Report of a Temporary Colony at Garden City. 1905. 

Liverpool, Report of a Committee of Inquiry into the Subject of the Unem- 
ployed. 1894. ^^^ ^ 

London County Council, Conference on Lack of Employment, 1903. 

London Unemployed Fund, 1904-5. 

Mansion House. Report of Conference, 1887. 

Report of Conference, 1892. 

Committee Report, 1893. 

Executive Committee, 1894. 

Committee, 1903-4. 

Fund Report. 1886. 

The Queen's Unemployed Fund, 1906. 

Tovnbee Trust, Report of Inquiry under the. 1895-6. 
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United Kingdom, Board of Trade. Agencies and Methods for Dealing with the 

Unemployed in Foreign Countries, 1904. (C. 2304.) 

Alien Immigration, 1893. (C. 7113.) 

Charts for the New Zealand Exhibition, 1900. 

Charts for the St. Louis Exhibition, 1904. (C. 2145.) 

Contracts given out by Public Authorities to Associations of Workmen. 

1896. (C. 8233.) 

Employment of Women and Girls, 1897. (C. 7564.) 

Immigration from Eastern Europe, 1894. (C. 7406.) 

Labor Department, Report on Agencies and Methods for Dealing with 

the Unemployed, . 1893. ( C. 7182. ) 

Labor Gazette. Monthly. 

 — Report of Chief Labor Correspondent. (C. 2838.) 

Second Series of Tables and Charts on British and Foreign Trade and 



Industry, 1904. (C. 2337;) 

— Tenth Abstract of Labor Statistics, 1902-4, 1905. (C. 2991.) 

— Trade Unions (1902-4), 1906. (C. 2838.) 

—7 Committee on Distress from Want of Employment, 1895-96. Reports 1-iv. 
Departmental Committee Report on the Report of Mr, Rider Haggard, 



1906. (C. 2979.) 

— Departmental Committee on Vagrancy, 1906. (C. 2852, 2891, and 2892.) 

— Local Government Board, Thirty-fifth Annual Report of, 1906. 

— Parliamentary Return on Unemployed Relief (Mr. Whitman), 1905 
(193) ; do. (Mr. Burns), 1906 (392). 

— Parliamentary Return on Pauperism and Distress, 1886. 

— Poor Laws Commission, Reports and Evidence, 1909. 

— Royal Commission on the Depression of Trade and Industry, 1885-86. 



(C. 4715, 4797, and 4893.) 

— Royal Commission on Labor, 1891-94. 

— Local Government Board, Report on Salvation Army Colonies, 1905^ 
(2S62.) 

Select Committee of the House of Commons on Distress Through Want 



of Employment, 1895 (111, 253, and 365) ; do., 1896 (321). 

Select Committee of the House of Lords on (1) the Sweating System; 



(2) on Poor Law Relief, 1888 (239) ; (3) on Immigration and Emigration,. 

1888 (305) and 1889 (311). 
Annual Reports of the Irish Government relating to Irish migratory laborers. 
Vierteljahrsheften zur Statlstik des Deutschen Reiches. December, 1896. 

IV. — LABOB EXCHANGES. 

BShmert, Zur Statistik der Arbeits Losigkeit, der Arbeitsvermittlung usw. in 

der Zeitschrlft des Sachslschen Statistischen Bureaus. Jahrg., 1894. 
Conrad, Carl, Die Organisation des Arbeitsnachweises in Deutschland. Leip» 

zig, 1904. 
Eckert, Der moderne Arbeitsnachweis. Leipzig, 1902. 
Evert, Der Arbeitsnachweis in Jahrb. ftir Ges und Verw. Jahrg., xil. 
France, L'Offlce du Travail, Le placement des employ^, ouvriers et domestiques 

en France. Paris, 1893. 
Leo, Die bestehenden Einrichtungen zuf Versicherung gegen die Folgen der 

Arbeits losigkeit Berlin, 1906. * 
Ludwig, Der gewerbsmftssige Arbeitsnachweis. Berlin, 1906. 
Malav4, La Bourse du Travail a Paris. Briissel, 1887. 
Molinari, La Bourse du Travail, Journal des Economlstes. Jahrg., 1888. Also 

Les Bourses du Travail. Paris, 1893. 
Reins, Conferences prftparatoires ft Torganisation d'une bourse du Travail k 

Bruxelles. Briissel, 1885. 
Singer, Rudolf, Die Organisation des Arbeitsnachweises in Wien, Zeitschrlft 

ftir Volkswirtschaft, SozialpoUtik und Verw. Jahrg., 1895. 
F. V. Reitzenstein, Der Arbeitsnachweis. Berlin, 1897. 
United Kingdom, Board of Trade (Labor Department). London, 1893. 
Report on Agencies and Methods of . Dealing with the Unemployed in 

Certain Foreign Countries. (Cd. 2304.) 1905. 

Miss PoYNTz. This item on the Wisconsin report on old-age relief 
should, if possible, be made part of the general record of the hearing 
on social insurance. 
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' OLD-AGE RKLIEF IN WISCONSIN. 

In a pamphlet of 76 pages the Industrial Commission of Wisconsin presents the 
results of an i n vest ijrat ion into the problem of relief for apred persons, the work 
having been undertaken in compliance with the provisions of a law (ch. 185, 
acts of 1913), directing such an inquiry. The act prescribes "a thorough and' 
complete investigation of the number, condition, and welfare of the aged and 
infirm in this State with a view of establishing old-age pensions." It was also 
directed that such recommendations and bills as the commission should deem 
necessary to offer should accompany the report. 

The commission is a permanent one, charged with the administration of all 
labor laws of the State, including the workmen's compensation law. The pres- 
ent report was made, therefore, by men who are in direct contact with the great 
body of wage earners, for whom the question of old-age relief is not to be 
answered by improved methods of charity, but by what the commission desig- 
nates " a dignified form of support," in keeping with the character and habits 
of those who have rendered worthy industrial service, but whose declining years 
are without adequate provision for their material needs. The report does not 
claim exhaustlveness, nor does It advocate any existing plan or scheme of old- 
age pensions, but it offers suggestions favorable to the idea, and submits a rough 
estimate of the probable cost of such pensions on plans that might prove to be 
feasible. 

The reason for some i)rovisions of the sort is found In five principal causes 
arising out of modern industrial conditions. In brief these are (1) the great 
and increasing number of persons dependent upon the returns of their dally 
labor for the supplying of daily needs; (2) the shortening of the effective work- 
ing life by reason of the demand In speed In the performance of Industrial opera- 
tion, so that men not in any sense decrepit are none the less unable to secure 
employment because of the physical necessity of a degree of slowing up; (3) 
the generally increased longevity of human life, prolonging the unproductive 
period Induced by the second cause; (4) the tendency of home and neighborhood 
ties to be broken, due to the mobility of our population, so that one may find 
himself In his declining years Isolated from those to whom he might naturally 
and successfully look for needed assistance; (5) the more humane attitude 
toward poverty, especially where coupled with age, so that the aged poor are 
not so readily consigned to the almshouse as formerly. The result of these 
conditions has been the adoption of systematic measures in most industrial coun- 
tries other than our own. In Great Britain, Denmark, Australia, and New Zea- 
land State pension systems exist. Belgium, France, Germany, Italy, Spain, and 
Sweden provide old-age pensions under State management. 

In discussing the present means of support for the aged in Wisconsin, seven 
principal sources are considered: (1) Individual savings characterized as an 
uneconomic method because by it every person is charged with providing, by a 
lifetime of effort and often of painful frugality, against a contingency which 
only a few persons will survive to experience ; this uncertainty, and often the im- 
practicability, combines with other causes to render this an inadequate gen- 
eral dependence: (2) private Insurance, which has been but little practiced in 
this countrv, either by purchasing annuities or through trade-unions or by 
fraternal organizations; (3) support by children and relatives, which in many 
cases doubles the burden to be discharged by those undertaking to provide for a 
growing family, even if there be those In existence who could be called upon for 
aid ; (4) retirement or service pensions provided by employers, which Is in prac- 
tice and of necessltv a restricted resource; (5) United States military pensions, 
which are now Dai'd to some 19,000 residents of Wisconsin— a number which 
must decrease from year to year: (6) public poor relief, mainly by means of 
almshouses; and (7) private charity, either through the maintenance of "old 
people's homes " or more uncertain and transitory agencies. 

The inadequacy of these methods to meet the needs of the indigent of the 
185 000 inhabitants of the State 60 years of age and upward is so evident as to 
require little more than their statement to raise the question as to what other 
measures may be adopted. Four forms of relief are discussed: (1) Voluntary 
insurance under the supervision and encouragement of the State: (2) compul- 
sory Insurance of wageworkers; (3) universal compulsory insurance: and (4) 
gratuitous pensions. 
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LAND SETTLEMENT IN NEW ZEALAND. 
[Henry D. Lloyd, Newest England, 1903.] 

Large estates are being bought by the Government In small parts and offered 
- to settlers for lease in perpetuity. The leaseholder can keep his capital and use 
it in farming. He can not be foreclosed if hf: borrows money and if he leaves 
or IS unable to pay his loan he is certain to secure the full value of his im- 
provements. The leaseholder is not allowed to borrow on the security of his 
lease eitler from a private banker or the Government. Neither can he borrow 
ordinarily from a private lender on the security of his improvements, but the 
Treasury, through the Advances to Settlers Office, will make loans on such 
security. 

Cooperative villages have especial recognition in the New Zealand land sys- 
tem. Ordinarily land is distributed among applicants- by ballot. People who 
want to organize a cooperative village do not have to compete with other per- 
.sons for the land, but apply for a block of land to cover the number of settlers. 
No one can hold more than 320 acres. This land is held under 999 years' lease. 
The system of " closer settlements," as the leasing of land in small parcels is 
called, is a mutual understanding between the people of the State. 

The Government secures rent from the land and is interested in the welfare 
of the settler. It is claimed that the Government is making a profit of 5 per 
cent on its investment in land, i'arts of the profits are used for public works in 
the vicinity of the public land. As in the case of advances to settlers, the profits 
enabled the Government to reiluce the rates of interest, the profits of the land 
operations will lead to reductions of rents. The conditions as to residence and 
improvements are strict and the settlers must comply with them in order to 
hold the property. 

Within the first two years of residence the settler must Improve the property 
equal to 2^ per cent of the value of the land each year, must have the fields 
fenced, and otherwise take care of the property. The system of crops is also 
prescribed. — Land Settlement in Ireland.* 

The land act of 1903 established a system of land purchase by farmers. The 
act is optional and the landlords and farmers are left free to agree on the price. 
The sales are made by estates under the control of commissioners especially 
appointed to administer the act. 

Landowners are paid in cash. The tenants can have advances of capital made 
to them up to £7,000, which they are to pay off in fixed annuities for a number 
of years. The act aims to do away with large land holdings and establish peas- 
ant proprietorships. 

STATEMENT OF HON. CHABLES F. NESBIT, STJPEBINTENDENT OF 

INSUBANCE, DISTBICT OF COLUMBIA. 

Mr. Xesbit. I hsLxe very little to say, gentlemen, in the way of 
theory about this matter, at this time at least. I only wanted to lay 
before you a few figures that have come to me in the course of doing 
the work in the District of Columbia as superintendent of insurance. 

We have here about 90,()()() — something over 00,000 — wage-earn- 
ing negroes, colored people, in' Washington, as you know. They form 
most of the casual labor, not skilled labor, but servants and day 
laborers and drivers, and such workers as those. Among these people 
there has grown up a system of insurance against sickness. This has 
grown up largely in this section, and south of here, in Maryland, 
Virginia, and the Carolinas, and somewhat in Tennessee. The great- 
est problem with these people is that when they become sick their pay 
stops. 

To show you how thoroughly they try to insure against sickness in 
the District of Columbia I will state that in this city they pay 
$500,000 in premiums. And out of that all that they get back is 
$200,000 — approximate figures. 

* L. Paul-Dubois : Contemporary Ireland. 
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Mr. Keating. In one year? 

Mr. Nesbit. In one year; yes. There are no rteserves on these 
policies. 

Mr. Smith. How much is paid out? 

Mr. Nesbit. $500,000 is paid in. 

Mr. Smith. And they get back how much ? 

Mr. Nesbit. They get back $200,000. 

Mr. Smith. By these colored people alone? 

Mr. Nesbit. By white people, as well as colored — ^the poor people 
of the District. There is a very strenuous effort on the part of the 
poorly paid people to provide against sickness; but this is a totally 
inadequate way of providing. 

I find that all the other work connected with the insurance depart- 
ment is not so troublesome as taking care of these sick claims. These 
people come in and claim for one. two, or three weeks' sickness. It 
is impossible to go to court on a claim like that. It would not pay ; 
and besides, these people could not afford it. It does not pay to 
spend $30 to get $6. It has given me more work, more trouble, in 
taking care of these claims, than has all the other work connected 
with the insurance department combined — largely because, I will 
admit, I permit it, for I feel they are entitled to some consideration. 

I have figured this matter out for 10 years, and I find that the sum 
paid in in 10 years amounts to $40,000,000, all told, in sick and acci- 
dent companies doing business in the District. ' 

Mr. Keating. Isn't that $4,000,000? 

Mr. Nesbit. No. I am taking all the companies doing business 
here. In Washington alone it has been less than $4,000,0(X). I take 
these figures from their own statement, and do not differentiate be- 
tween the District and other places. 

Gentlemen, here is what we find. Without going into the questipn 
of whether these people are as honest as other people or not — I think 
they are as fair as others — ^I will say that every time you collect 
$100,000 from the poorest citizens of this territory it costs you 
$60,000 to collect it, and $40,000 is all that is paid back. They say 
it can not be done for less; it costs that much money. That much 
money is taken away from our people here who are on the verge of 
going over the brink into the direst poverty. What is the net result? 
That they get 40 cents back out of a dollar of the hardest kind of 
earned money they give up. 

Mr. Smith. Who gets the other 60 cents ? 

Mr. Nesbit. That is for the expenses and profits of these com- 
panies. The expenses are high, because the premiums are collected 
m small amounts of 10, 15, and 25 cents a week. Agents collect it by 
going around from house to house. We, of course, can not exactly tell 
these people how they should run their business. You can readily 
see, however, that it costs a great amount of money to collect money 
in small amounts like that, when you have to run around through the 
alleys of the. city, sometimes calling three or four times in order to 
collect 10 cents. That is going to cost money. 

But that does not alter the fact that these people have to give 
up $1 for every 40 cents they get back. It is a pathetic thing, and 
I can not tell you how pathetic some of the cases are. I remem- 
ber a case that came before me the other dav, of a colored woman 
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who came here from out of town, from somewhere in Virginia* 
Not all these people are in the District, you understand ; some of them 
are out in the country. She came in and claimed $67 death benefits. 
The company offered to pay $30. There was nothing I could do about 
it ; it was a matter of a lawsuit or accepting this compromise. It was 
a matter which I could not settle. After I had told her what the 
facts in the case were, this colored woman, who sat there with a 
flannel cloth about her head, said: "That is about all we ever gets 
out of anything. I guess we better take it." 

It is not good for the people of the community to have to struggle 
this way and guard against the misfortunes of sickness and deatn in 
so inadequate a manner. 

I have no charges to make against these people who run these 
companies. They do not reject one claim out of sixteen. Sixteen 
claims will be paid out of every seventeen put up to the company. I 
call that a^very clear record, and I find very few cases that come down 
to me that have merit in them ; that is, I find very few meritorious 
cases that are rejected by the companies. It must be remembered, 
too, in considering this record, that these companies are dealing with 
people who are very ignorant, and whom it is very hard to make 
understand cases of this kind. 

However, this is an absolutely inadequate method. It seems to 
me that some inquiry should be included in this inquiry looking to 
taking care of this particular problem. That it is a serious problem 
is indicated by the figures that I have given for the city. When you 
consider the amount of money that is paid in by a limited part of our 
population — ^$450,000 a year — which is paid in in amounts of 10, 16, 
and 25 cents a week, you will realize how hard these people are 
struggling to provide against sickness. All kinds of people come to 
these companies. There are servants in houses, men working on the 
roads and streets and all that class of people. When they get sick, 
everything stops, as their pay stops. That is the terror of life to 
them. There should be some better way to provide against sickness, 
or loss on account of sickness, among these people, than a system 
which exacts 60 cents out of every $1 that is paid in. 

I believe that is all I have to say, but if there are any questions I 
shall be glad to answer them. 

Mr. Smith. Can there not be some way devised to save that 60 
cents out of the $1? 

Mr. Nesbit. It is pretty hard to tell how to do it, 

Mr. Smith. I myself have paid a couple of insurance premiums 
to-day. If I did not pay them, they would be dropped. Does that 
fact appeal to them? 

Mr. Nesbit. Oh, yes; it appeals to them tremendously. 

Mr. Smith. You take 60 cents out of them to get 40 cents in bene- 
fits. It seems to me it would be better to leave the 60 cents with 
them. 

Mr. Nesbit. Let them keep their money ? 

Mr. Smith. It seems to me they shouldf be given to understand the 
purposes of insurance. 

Mr. Kjeating. The witness is not claiming that the insurance has 
failed to pay, but that the overhead expense is so high that it absorbs 
it all. 
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Mr. Smith. Oh, the 60 cents is absorbed legitimately enough. But 
if I do not pay my insurance premium I am cut right off. That was 
my inquiry, as to whether or not they could not save a larger propor- 
tion of this dollar by the introduction of some scientific management, 
such as the Taylor scientific shop management we have been sitting 
here and listenmg to lately, and the stop watch, and all that sort or 
thing. 

Mr. Nesbit. I am not familiar with the Taylor system, I am sure. 
You have been speaking of attempts to solve similar problems, along 
with industrial insurance; but I am not talking aoout industrial 
insurance, but about the expense incident to handling this class of 
insurance, where 60 cents is paid out in order to get back 40 cents in 
benefits. I am speaking of sick benefits solely. It is an expensive 
business. I can not figure out any way to do it as cheaply as they 
are doing it. It is a business of infinite detail ; and there is another 
reason that should move us to thinking of social insurance in this 
connection. There is the question of malingering and fraud, which 
are on the increase. There is a natural tendency that way. Some 
doctors, for instance, find that by filling out certificates they can be 
paid for their visits; and they fill them out. There is a widespread 
feeling that not all the claims paid are legitimate. A system of 
social insurance would largely obviate that. You have some author- 
ity then ; you have some real knowledge of it. It seems to. me that 
this is a matter that should be well considered in this inquiry, along 
with the question of unemployment. In this matter, the people 
who have no income and no money when work stops on account of 
sickness ought to be taken care of in some way; some provision 
ought to be made for protecting them from sickness. I think that is 
a very important matter in connection with the social welfare of this 
country. 

Mr. SMrrH. Don't you suppose that if the Government undertook 
to embark in this it would find the same difficulty you are finding ? 

Mr. Nesbit. No. These people would ^o and pay and take their 
insurance. This involves a discussion of mside facts concerning the 
management of companies, in connection with which I have clearly 
mad3 up my mind. There are a great many companies. They 
have a lot of agents. These agents have to be paid to so out and 
make these collections in the small amounts of 10, 15, and 25 cents a 
veek. That is a very expensive business. Then there is a great 
deal of competition. This' involves agents to go out and sell the 
insurance. These people with whom they deal are of a rather 
ignorant class, and the arguments these agents put up to them are 
very convincing to them. A new company will come in, and its 
agents will go out to policyholders in other companies and tell them 
that they are going to give more than the other companies, and so on. 
There is a constant change going on. This is very expensive. You 
must expect that where a large number of companies are fighting 
for business in the same community. If there was one system of 
insurance all these people could go to the offices and pay their pre- 
miums; and there would be very little expense connected with 
coUectmg the premiums. People would come into these offices just 
as they now go to deposit small amounts of money at the post office, 
m the postal savings department. Another thing in connection 
with the present system is the cost of collecting the benefits. Each 
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claim has to be looked into. There are two or three doctors who see a 
patient. First the patient's own doctor comes and sees hiin, and 
signs a certificate, which is sent to the company; the company sends 
out a doctor to see whether the patient is really sick. The ffovem- 
mental organization would determine whether they were really sick 
or not. 

Mr. London. So there is an element of waste which is the result 
of competition. Then there is the element of profit when the busi- 
ness is carried on as a commercial business. These two elements 
would be eliminated by social insurance. 

Mr. NBSBrr. Very largely. 

Mr. London. Is it your experience that malingering and simula- 
tion are more frequent as times become bad? 

Mr. NESBrr. There are no two ways about that. Malingering 
claims come in in larger numbers during hard times than they do in 
good times. The records in my ofiice show that. The weather also 
has some effect on it. In bad weather they come in, while in good 
weather they do not come in so much, in the month of March^ 
which is often a very bad month — very wet, very rainy, and very 
cold — ^there are a great many claims. 

Mr. London. Lack of fuel and lack of proper clothing have the 
same effect, have they not? 

Mr. Nesbit. That enters into it, too. 

STATEMENT OF DB. N. I. STONE, STATISTICIAN, 30 CHVBCH 

STEEET, NEW YOBK CITY. 

Mr. Stone. I represent here the New York unemployment com- 
mittee. 

Mr. London. I understand you were the statistician for the tariff 
board ? 

Mr. Stone. I was statistician of the late United States tariff board, 
since abolished. 

What experience I have gained on the subject has been in my 
capacity as statistician of the tariff board and in the dress and waist 
industry in New York City. An organization is maintained by the 
manufacturers' association and the union for the purpose of studying 
their problems and assisting in the adjustment of relations between 
employers and employees. I have made an extensive study of th^ 
general problem of unemployment ; I will confine myself at this time 
to one phase of it, namely, the possibility of regularization of employ- 
ment through a system of public works. By this I do not mean the 
kind of relief measures that our municipalities are engag:ed in from 
tinae to time, in times of distress, which take the form of giving relief 
through work at the woodpile or stone-crushing pile, which is more 
in the nature of charity than regular employment. 

What I have in mind is a comprehensive plan, and one to be imder- 
taken, not as a method of charity to the unemployed, but as a meas- 
ure of self -protection by the Nation — one of those steps of prepared- 
ness of which we have heard so much lately. By way of analogy I 
would like to say a word about the Federal Reserve Board, which I 
consider the most important step undertaken by the present admin- 
istration in the work of preparedness. It has, in my opinion, done 
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more than anythingelse to put this Nation in a position of strength 
in its rivalry with other nations, to take advantage of the situation 
of the extraordinary demand on account of the war. 

Perhaps I will eet over the ground much more rapidly by reading 
from a paper which I recently prepared on the subject. 

The recent establishment of the Federal Beserve Board marks a great stride 
in advance in the effort of the Nation to grapple with the evil of industrial and 
financial d^resslons. It marks the triumph of social collective control ov^ the 
former individual helplessness before the disasters of industrial and financial 
crises which used to strike, the individual banker and the individual business 
man with the inexorable fury of blind elementary force. 

WhUe we have thus taken care of the banker, the manufacturer, and the 
merchant, who apparently do not regard this exercise of government activity 
in their behalf as paternalism, the workman to whom unemployment invari- 
ably means hardship and frequently privation and even starvation, is still 
left to struggle for himself with such meager assistance from society as relief 
through soup kitchens, bread lines, and free lodging houses. Emergency relief 
work is started sporadically, with great difficulty and much lost motion, due 
to the extraordinary nature of such undertakings and the absence of any 
organization to meet such emergencies. 

No attempt to deal with the problem of unemployment will succeed unless 
born from the recognition of the permanency and nation-wide scope of this 
disorder of our body politic. A year ago our troubles were accentuated by the 
Eurpean war. But during the preceding winter the problem of unemployment 
was no less acute, though the number of sufferers was somewhat less. Apart 
from the periodic fluctuations of employment in seasonal trades, such p.s in 
the garment and building industries, there are deeper causes which produce 
sporadic disturbances in all industries, causing widespread industrial depres- 
sion. While much may be accomplished by a systematic campaign for the 
regulation of employment in various industries and the dovetailing of em- 
ployment through ths distribution of shperfluous workers in one industry to 
industries which can employ them, the extent to which the labor exchanges 
and industrial training will be able to reduce unemployment by these means 
will fall far short of the total abolition of unemployment. 

No appeal to individual employers to take on additional labor will result in 
an appreciable increase of employment at a time of Industrial depression when 
the individual business man has all he can do to keep head above water and 
Js forced to dismiss his help in order to weather the storm. Even large em- 
ployers, such as our large railroad companies, have been forced to lay off their 
men wholesale as a part of the policy of retrenchment and economy. As an 
illustration of this, let me mention an incident from personal experience. 

About a year ago a (»oninii tt.ee on unemployment was appointed by the mayor 
of the city of New York. This committee appealed to the employers of the 
city to take on additional help iu order to relieve the situation. At that time 
I asked a well-known railroad president, who was a member of that committee, 
what he was going to do on his railway, whether he was going to take care of 
a larger number of men there. He said : " It is impossible. We have all we 
can do to meet expenses." Yet his cpmmittee was making a perfectly useless 
appeal to the business men of the city to do the very thing which his railroad, 
commanding much greater resources than the average business concern, felt 
unable to do. 

Mr. London. In other words, the employer was called upon to 
make a sacrifice at a time he was least capable of making it. 
Mr. Stone. Yes. [Reading:] 

The individual employer or stock company is helpless or at best can meet 
the situation to but a limited extent, and only society as a whole through the 
National and State Governments can grapple with this national 111. 

The proposed adoption of a comprehensive scheme of unemployment insur- 
ance similar to that recently Introduced In Great Britain would, no doubt, go 
far to relieve extreme distress among unemployed workers, though the relief 
would necessarily be limited to an amount barely adequate to provide mere 
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necessaries of life. While that would be better than leaving the worker and 
his family exposed to starvation and dependence upon charity, any system of 
State unemployment Insurance has the disadvantage of being unproductive 
expenditure of wealth on the part of society which on the one hand maintains 
the most productive members of the nation in Idleness and on the other fails 
to maintain them and their families in such comfort as they are accustomed 
to when regularly employed. 

No measure can be regarded as an adequate solution of the difficulty which 
fails to provide productive work for men and women thrown into Involuntary 
Idleness and thus help all able-bodied members of society to maintain their 
accustomed standard of life without their becoming at the same time a charge 
upon the public treasury or upon the charitably inclined. 

This can be provided only by a well-maintained system of public works so 
organized as to have the elasticity of our newly devised Federal banldng re- 
serve, by being capable of quickly absorbing the surplus labor of the country 
released by the seasonal or sporadic contractions of Industry and of contract- 
ing when the needs of expanding business call for the reserve army of labor. 

The suggestion as to the use of public works as a means of relieving acute 
unemployment will not appear as something new. We are all familiar with so- 
called public relief works, which are emergency measures usually gotten up by 
municipalities to give einployment for the purpose of relieving distress. Owing 
to the suddenness with which such works have to be organized, they rarely, If 
ever, prove satisfactory. They usually lack the element of usefulness and are 
looked upon both by the givers and receivers as ill-concealed charity, the com- 
pensation doled out to the workers being barely adequate to enable them to keep 
body and soul together. 

What I have in mind is a scheme that would Insure the steady employment 
of labor at remunerative rates of wages and would aim at a comprehensive, 
nation-wide, permanent, regularly operating elastic system for absorbing and 
releasing the labor supply of the country in exactly the same manner as the 
Federal Reserve System has been devised to absorb superfluous idle funds when 
not required by the industries and comjnerce of the country, and for supplying 
adequate funds when so required. The parallel Is complete, except that in the 
former case we deal with forms of wealth which can be conveniently stored in 
vaults when not needed, while in the latter we must deal with human labor, 
which can only be stored in the bodies of human beings when maintained in 
health and which is Irretrievably lost to society when these bodies are allowed 
to deteriorate or perish throiigh privation and want. 

Apart from any considerations of humanity and fair play, the present system, 
or rather lack of system, in allowing the Individual worker to shoulder the full 
weight of the hardships resulting from unemployment is tantamount to de- 
stroying a large part of the productive equipment of the Nation which can 
only be restored in some 15 or 20 years, which is the period necessary to raise 
a new working member of society. This is apart from the enormous money loss 
to the community, which can not be measured accurately but which is so huge 
as to stagger imagination. According to the figures of the Federal census for 
1900 there were nearly six and one-half million people unemployed during the 
year 1899 for periods varying from 1 to 12 months each, representing a loss 
of wages, figured by the American Association for Labor Legislation at an 
average of $10 per week, at a total of about $1,000,000,000 for that year. This 
billion dollars had to be covered by the Nation in the form of charitable and 
public relief as well as out of the savings of the unemployed, and, in so far as 
not so covered, the deficit resulted in the deterioration or total destruction of 
the physique of the working people, which was thus entirely lost to the Nation. 
A part of the wage deficit was covered by crime, with the additional loss to 
society represented by otherwise unnecessary expenditures on prisons, police, 
jailers, prosecuting attorneys, judges, etc. Finally, there was the loss of wealth 
which the idle workers would have produced in return for the billion 
dollars of wages they failed to earn and which may be estimated at not 
less than two and one-half billion dollars (on the basis of the census figrures, 
which show an output of two and one-half dollars* worth in new products for 
every dollar paid in wages). 

This estimate does not include losses which can not be estimated In dollars 
and cents, but which are none the less real, such as the impairment of efficiency 
and vitality and other conditions already referred to. If all this could be esti- 
mated, the loss would be greatly Increased, Thus, the havoc wrought by un- 
employment rivals in magnitude that caused by some of the greatest wars. 
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But there is this difference: wars are necessarily of brief duration and fol*- 
lowed by long periods of peace and recuperation, while unemployment adds its 
cumulative destructive effect year by year. 

Once this condition is realized, no effort will be thought top great, no measure 
too ambitious which will hold out the promise of an effective cure of this 
greatest of our economic ills, which carries in its train grave social and political 
evils. 

Mr. London. I understand that statistics of unemployment were 
gathered in 1910 by the Census Bureau. Do you know anything 
about that? 

Mr. Stone. I do not believe they have been published. Perhaps 
Mr. Meeker can tell you. 

Mr. London. I understand the statistics were gathered but never * 
published. 

Mr. Meekek. That is true. I have been trying to get the Census 
Office to have them published. They have always given some good 
reason why they have not published them, but they have given me 
assurances that they will be eventually published. That is me status 
of the case, and I suppose it is up to me to put a firecracker under 
the Census Bureau once more to start them mto some activity. 

Mr. London. For what period were those figures? 

Mr. Meeker. They were collected as of April, 1910, and they were 
real unemployment figures, which is not true of any other figures 
published by the census purporting to be figures of unemployment. 

A NATIONAL EMPLOYMENT RESERVE. 

r 

Mr. Stone. Bearing in mind what I said before, we should be pre- 
pared to consider a comprehensive scheme for a national employ- 
ment reserve. What could such a reserve do? I will try to indicate 
a few things for the purpose of illustration. 

First let us see what would be done by way of road building. For 
years the construction of a national highway system has been agitated 
without appreciable progress being made in this direction. ^ com- 
pared with countries like Germany and France, we have most back- 
ward and inadequate highways, comparable in a large part with the 
miserable rural roads of Eussia. The absence of good roads is re- 
sponsible for the fact that millions of dollars' worui of agricultural 
produce are left to rot in the fields, because it would cost the farmer 
more to haul them over the poor roads than he could get for them 
in the city. The construction of good roads would save the farmers 
untold millions in wealth and bring within the reach of the city 
dweller food products which would help reduce the high cost of 
living. The increased automobile traffic ^ould go to cover a part of 
the cost of road construction. 

Our present system of road building by the States and counties, 
done mostly on contract, results not only in poor construction at a 
high cost in a great many instances but also in a lack of a compre- 
hensive system of highways which are built to meet local needs only, 
and therefore frequently end " ten miles from nowhere." With the 
equal interest in a comprehensive system of uniformly good roads on 
the part of the Nation, State, and local community it seems but fair 
that each be made to bear an equal or whatever may be found to be 
a justly proportional share of the cost of construction. If the Fed- 
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eral Government were to adopt a policy of contributing, say, one- 
third of the cost of highway building on the condition that the State 
and county concerned contribute their respective thirds and build 
the highways according to a previously worked out plan, so as ta 
make them fit into a great scheme of national highways, most, if not 
all, local governments would be sure to avail themselves of the op- 
portunity. The success which marked the digging of the Panama 
Canal by the National Government warrants the belief that if na- 
tional road making were placed in charge of Government efigineers 
to be done directly by labor hired by the National or State Govern- 
ment without the corrupting influence or, at best, the legitimate but 
wholly unnecessary profits of intermediary contractors, that we 
would get superior roads at a saving in cost as compared with the 
present system of helter-skelter road building. 

The magnitude of this task, the vast area of swamp lands which 
await drainage to be turned into fertile fields and gardens, the build- 
ing of works to stop inundations^ with their consequent destruction 
of life and property, by the Mississippi and its tributaries, the har- 
nessing of our water powers and similar enterprises, is a guaranty 
that the system once adopted would have ample work beiore it to 
keep it going for an indefinite period. In turn, good roads and 
drainage woi4d open up millions of acres of land for the permanent 
employment of a large agricultural population and cause a demand 
for the products of industry and commerce giving employment to 
a multitude of other workers, women as well as men. 

The adoption of the scheme would involve the constant maintenance 
of a small nucleus force of engineers and skilled and unskilled work- 
ers, so as to maintain the organization intact and capable of expan- 
sion on short notice. It would involve a road-building program 
extending over a period of several years similar to the building pro- 
gram of the Navy. We have just had a building program submitted 
by the Navy Department, covering a period of 5 years. The German 
prograiti extends, I believe, over a period of 10 or 12 years. Under 
such a plan the Congress would be asked to appropriate annually a 
minimum amount necessary to maintain the nucleus force and to 
authorize the President to expend an amount equal to one-third of 
the total cost of any roads in the United States for which any State 
(alone or together with its constituent counties) was willing to ap- 
propriate the remaining two-thirds. The subvention to States would 
be made subject to certain conditions which would insure the con- 
struction of the roads under Federal supervision and according to 
Federal standards of workmanship and terms of employment, and as 
a part of a Federal highway system. In this manner the presence of 
considerable unemployment in any part of the country would stimu- 
late increased appropriation for public works from the local public 
treasuries, preference in employment being given to local residents. 
The Federal authorities would thus have to possess elastic powers to 
push the work at any time ahead of the regular schedule. In years 
of great business activity, such as the present, with labor in great 
demand in private industries the Government would be authorized 
to slow down the building program. 

At a recent hearing before a committee of the British Parliament 
Prof. Bowley testified to the effect that if 3 to 4 per cent of the annual 
appropriations for public works had been withheld and laid aside 
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for a rainy day the amount thus saved would have been sufficient 
to provide wages for the unemployed in times of commercial depres- 
sion for the entire decade that preceded the time when this testi- 
mony was offered.^ If this is true of England, there is every reason 
to believe that that would apply to the United States, where the 
industrial conditions are practically the same. This is not merely 
a pipe dream, gentlemen, of a statistician, but is a practical scheme. 
England is working along the line I have suggested here. They 
have now a development coiyimission, which has just such powers 
as I have indicated, namely, to recommend to the treasury the grant- 
ing or loaning of funds to Government departments, local authorities, 
or educational institutions for the development of agriculture, for- 
estry, fisheries, and similar undertakings. The road fund board, a 
part and parcel of the development commission, plans the construc- 
tion of roads for years ahead. 

It has the power to grant or loan funds to any of the local govern- 
ments for the construction of roads and to stimulate that work in 
times of industrial depression and to reduce it in times when there 
is a great demand for labor. Since the outbreak of the war the 
board has set aside over $15,000,000 for road making for the purpose 
of relieving unemployment. That $15,000,000 looks like a bagatelle 
beside the cost of the great struggle that is going on in Europe, but 
is probably all that proved necessary in view of the great demand 
for labor that sprang up later on. Prussia, following the outbreak 
of the war, appropriated one and one-half billion marks, or $375,- 
000,000, to be spent in combating unemployment through the con- 
struction of dikes, the draining ot swamps, afforestation, road build- 
ing, etc. 

if a single State of the German Empire, like Prussia, could appro- 
priate so large a sum at a time when every resource of the Empire 
was being strained under the burdens of war, can Congress balk at 
a small appropriation for the necessary investigation and study of 
the subject by a commission? In all of our public works, Federal, 
State, and municipal, we push the construction of new buildings, 
harbor and river improvements, etc., in times of prosperity, when 
labor is scarce and when prices of materials are at their highest point. 
In times of depression, when labor is thrown out of employment and 
when materials can be purchased at most advantageous prices, our 
local, State, and National authorities, instead of enlarging their scale 
of operation, become as panicky as private employers, though with-. 
out the justification which prompts the latter to curtail their opera- 
tions, and reduce public works to a minimum. The savings and 
economies which could be effected from a reversal of this policy 
would well repay the cost of a commission such as is proposed in 
the London resolution and would be more than sufficient to pay the 
interest on bonds which the Government might find necessary to 
issue in order to enable it to push public works in a time when 
industrial depression caused a falling off of ordinary revenues. 

No doubt a great mahjr difficult problems of organization would 
have to be solved in worKing out a scheme of such magnitude. The 
details of organization, of Federal and State financing, of the adjust- 

* Evidence of A. L. Bowley before the British Poor Law Commission, Mar. 27, 1907 : 
Minority Report, p. 658. 
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ment of wages and hours, of the distribution and assignment of the 
unemployed, and many other features will require much thought 
and study. So did the details of the Federal Reserve System, which, 
however, were solved as a result of the careful and extended study 
by a Federal commission created for that purpose. 

In recommending to Congress the adoption of Congressman Lon- 
don's resolution your coinmittee would, therefore, follow a well- 
established precedent which proved so fruitful on another occasion. 

Of course, it is a very dimcult problem, but there is no reason to 
think it is insoluble, and this is the very reason why I am heartily in 
favor of the resolution of Congressman London, because what we 
want is not so much more legislation as a very careful study of a plan 
which will look years ahead. 

Mr. London. Dr. Rubinow referred to a pamphlet or a book which 
shows the trend of real wages. 

Dr. EuBiNow. I made a study of real wages some years ago, indi- 
cating the trend of wages, as expressed in the cost of living from 1890 
to 1912, which, for the first time, indicates the real trend of wages. 

Mr. London. That being the purchasing value of money wages? 

Dr. EuBiNOw. Yes. I did not have time to prepare a diagram to 
present to this committee. One might be prepared to indicate since 
1907 the trend of wages, showing that the cost of living has increased 
in greater ratio than wages, resulting in a less purchasing power for 
all wages. I have figures here prepared on that subject in a pamphlet 
which I should like to present to the committee. 

Mr. London. What is the size of it? 

Dr. Rubinow. About 15 pages. I think it would be very valuable 
to the committee. 

Mr. London. I suggest that it be put in the record. 

Mr. Keating. Without objection, the gentleman will be permitted 
to insert the figures referred to. 

Mr. SuMNERS. Dr. Rubinow, you spoke of real wages or purchas- 
ing value of wages. Now, as wages have increased and each wage 
earner has to buy the product of the other man's labor, his wages are 
reduced, as, naturally, he has to pay more for what he gets. Isn't 
that' true? 

Dr. Rubinow. Provisionally, I would say, " yes." 

Mr. SuMNERS. The difficulty, as I understand it, is that the diffi- 
culties of the wage earners whom you have in mind — their wages 
have not kept pace with this increased price. That is what you 
mean, is it? 

Dr. Rubinow. The curves would indicate an upward trend since 
1900, and another upward curve for prices. For wages and prices 
of commodities have not run parallel ; but, on the contrary, the curve 
of prices unfortunately runs upward very much faster than the curve 
of wages. 

Mr. SuMNERS. In what particular part of our industrial and 
economic machinery has this increase occurred ? 

Dr. Rubinow. To answer that categorically would require rather 
a complicated investigation, but I would be willing to say that it is 
in the increased income to the land-owning community, which is 
reflected in the very large increase in land values; and this has 
resulted in a general increase in prices. 
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Miss PoYNTz. I want to point out^ if I may, that unemployment 
insurance is not a subsidy to the working people alone. If we look at 
crises, for instance, we find that the chief cause of them is lack of 
buying power in the people. If they could buy the product of the 
factories, the factories would be in a position to produce, and this 
would give employment to the workers. So, that insurance in times 
of crises would mean an immense increase in consuming power of 
the working people. If the subsidies are large enough, it might mean 
a great mitigation of the losses of the industries, as well as the people 
themselves. 

Mr. SuMNERS. Is the general scheme for raising a fund to take 
care of the unemployed similar to the plan for raising a fund to take 
care of the people who are sick? Does the Government pay for«the 
entire fund or do the people? 

Miss PoYNTz. The most effective scheme at present is the British 
scheme, in which the workers, the employers, and the State partici- 
pate in the contribution. We are not recommending any scheme, 
any particular scheme. 

Mr. SuMNERS. You would not recommend any? 

Miss PoYNTz. No; I would not. I am just pointing out the neces- 
sity for studying the question. 

Mr. Keating. If the chair might suggest, I think it would be well 
for one of these witnesses to prepare a short summary of these various 
schemes of social insurance, stating where they have been in opera- 
tion, a description of them, and the results obtained. 

Mr. London. Very well. 

Mr. BLEATING. With the consent of the committee, Mr. London 
will be given leave to extend his remarks in the record in the name 
of some one of the witnesses. 

Mr. London. Thank you. 

STATEMENT OF JAMES L. COWLES, PRESIDENT OF THE WORLD 

POSTAL UNION. 

Mr. CoWLES. I want to suggest that this world is round, and that 
in speaking of these seasonal changes, this seasonal proposition, my 
theory is tnat when the idea of competition is exploded, we will be 
rid of these ills. I say that cooperation is the law of human life, and 
that what we want to do in order to get over these obstacles is to 
separate ourselves from this idea of competition, and combine our 
interests and cooperate. 

We have the oig postal service, covering the entire business and 
transportation world. ^ That great organization should be used in 
this matter of cooperation. 

Mr. Keating. I know, Mr. Cowles, that you have given a great 
deal of study to this question ; but I do not think that has any par- 
ticular bearing on this hearing. 

Mr. CowiiES. Then, in connection with my friend's work here, I 
am thoroughly in sympathy with this proposition. I am able to 
speak of this part of man's work, because I am the representative of 
the great system of communication by which this cooperation I have 
urged can be brought about and made most effective. It gives the 
people an unusual opportunity to exchange services with each other, 
exchange commodities, and so on. 
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When this whole world is open, in this way, and cooperating, this 
proposition of seasonal employment will most assuredly pass off 
from the face of the earth. There are differences between the various 
countries of the world — differences of climate, differences of soil, etc. 
This suggests a way by which this seasonal unemployment can be 
largely overcome and done away with. There is no such thing, in 
the broad sense, as competition. What we need is cooperation. 

Mr. Kjeating. Mr. Cowles, that is not in order now ? 

Mr. CowLEs. In this matter of insurance, in carrying out that idea, 
the great postal system can be used to great advantage. I simply 
wanted to express the one great big fact. 

Mr. BLEATING. We thank you very much. 

Mr. London. I would like to have Mr. Meeker make a short state- 
ment. 

Mr. Kjbating. We will be very glad to hear from Mr. Meeker. 

STATEMENT OF HON. EOYAL MEEKEE, UNITED STATES COMMIS- 

SIONEE OF LABOE STATISTICS. 

Mr. Meeker. It is growing late and my dinner hour is approaching. 
I suppose that the rest of the ladies and gentlemen here will want 
dinner, and certainly the members of the committee have a dinner 
hour. I will therefore be very brief. 

I would like, if it is allowable in this coimnittee, to beg the privilege 
to extend my remarks to include the furnishing of any' information 
that the committee may desire from the Bureau of Labor Statistics, 
which the bureau is capable of furnishing. I am very much interested 
in this whole field of social insurance. I am not ready to commit 
myself on all points, but I am ready to commit myself absolutely 
to the resolution introduced by Congressman London. 

It seems to me that it is extremely essential that we should appoint 
a commission for the purpose of studying this thing. We do not have 
to read the minutes of the last meeting before we pass upon the 
advisability of providing for such a commission. We do not have to 
accept as a foregone conclusion that this commission will be social- 
istic. The commission may even find that socialistic measures are 
extremely undesirable. On the other hand it may find that some 
socialistic action is very necessary, as indicated in Mr. Nesbit's 
remarks. While he was talking, it was all I could do to keep from 
jumping up and interpolating some statements there. The gentleman 
from Imcmgan (Mr. Smith) could have been answered completely. 
The matter of the provision against illness can not be handled cheaply 
by private insurance companies. It could be handled cheaply as a 
social insurance proposition. If the State handles it, the item of 
expense for collection of payments is wiped out at once by means 
of stamp books, of the kind that are used in every country on the 
Continent of Europe. 

That is all I have to say. I shall be glad to answer any questions 
that gentlemen of the committee may care to ask me. 

Mr. Keating. I presume your bureau has issued a number of 
documents on this subject, haaa't it? 

Mr. Meeker. It has, yes, sir; and some of them of course do not 
bear directly upon the subject; that is, the titles of the bulletins 
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'Would not indicate that they had matter in them that relates to the 
subject. 

Mr. Keating. What I think Members of Congress will want in this 
hearing is to learn what has been done in other countries, the extent 
to which this has been carried out, etc., in such form that a man can 
go over it in a night or two and get a basis for his further studies. 

Mr. Meeker. 1 may say, Mr. Chairman, that I have appeared 
before this committee before, and I have already prepared a state- 
ment that was included in the published hearings on ti^e establish- 
ment of a Federal bureau of employment. In that statement a good 
many of the points touched upon to-day were covered. It deals, 
among other tnings, with the working of the employment offices in 
Oreat Britain, and the unemployment insurance as it exists in the 
cities of Germany, etc I shall set a force at work upon the subject 
and compile any additional information obtainable which may be of 
use to the committee. 

I have suggested to Congressman London the advisability of his 
calling for the preparation of a statement hj the Bureau of Labor 
Statii^cs, giving the operation in Great Britain of the imemployment 
insurance act. Information on that subject is very fragmentary and 
very widely scattered. So far as I am aware, no thoroughgoing dis- 
cussion has been given since the article written by Mr. W. H. Bever- 
idge, who may be said, in a way, to have invented the whole system 
in Great Britain. That was in May, 1913, and it takes in only about 
four months of the operation of the law ; but I think by due diligence 
and industry we can get information of later date. Of course you 
would have to bear in mind this, that conditions in Great Britain 
have been extremely abnormal. The unemployment insurance law 
in Great Britain has never been subjected to a fair test, because 
unemplojrment has dwindled to the vanishing point during 1915. 

Mr. London. I understand that in that act they adopt a system 
that is a great money saver and time saver, namely, the using of 
stamps to make the collections? 

Mr. Meeker. Yes, sir. The stamps are purchased by the employer 
und attached to the stamp books by him as sopn as the employee takes 
employment. That obviates the necessity of sending out any agents 
to make collections. That applies to Great Britain and Germany and 
everywhere else where social insurance against unemployment and 
ilhiess prevails. Everybody is covered, and it is mum cheaper. 
Under private insurance those who need insurance most don't get it 
at all. Only those who are least in need can afford to purchase pro- 
tection at the competitive commercial rates charged by private com- 
panies. I can not understand why anybody should take a position 
m opposition to social insurance ; but 1 am afraid I am conmiitting 
myself. 

Mr. SuMNERS. What is the method of determining when an indi- 
vidual is entitled to benefit of unemployment insurance ? 

Mr. Meeker. I suppose that varies. Usually it is a perfectly 
determinable thing. 

Mr. SiTMNBRS. I know it is ; but I thought you might very briefly 

tell us about it. 

Mr. Meeker. It presents certain difficulties, but no insuperable 
difficulties. I shall answer your question in detail in my revised 
remarks. [See Exhibit A, the division on benefits.] 
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Mr. SuMNERS. I understand that. 

Mr. London. In Great Britain they cooperate with the trade- 
unions, and the theory of it is that the officers of the union are best 
qualified to pass upon the question of whether a man is malingering 
or is really out of a job. 

Mr. M^KER. They also cooperate with employment offices. Un- 
employment insurance is periectly unthinkable without the estab- 
lishment of employment offices. 

Mr. London. And without making use of the unions. 

Mr. Meeker. I would not say it is unworkable without the cooper- 
ation of the unions; but it certainly works very much better with 
the unions. 

Mr. Browne. I would like to^ elucidate that question of Mr. Sum- 
ners, as to how they determine when a man is entitled to receive this 
insurance. If a person is purposely unemployed and don't want to 
work, he would not .receive it. How would you determine whether 
he was qualified to receive this insurance or not? 

Mr. Meeker. Will you allow me to answer that question after I 
have had an opportunity to examine the sources of information^ 
because I do not want to put a partial answer into the record? I 
think, if I remember correctly — and probably there are others here 
who can correct me if I am wrong — ^that the law covers that point ; 
that anybody who refuses work perforce is not entitled to insurance. 
[See Exhibit A, where the matter of those entitled to benefit is treated 
m full.] 

Mr. London. And the system enables the Government to know 
whether there is work in the particular line in which the man works. 
Isn't that so? 

Mr. Meeker. Yes; and the man is sent from one employment 
. office to another to find work, getting his lodging on the way. 

Mr. London. If he can not obtain a job for wages which are up 
to the ordinary standard prevailing in the trade, he is entitled to 
insurance, isn't he? 

Mr. Meeker. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Browne. Would the Government finally determine whether 
he had a right to this insurance or not? 

Mr. Meeker. I am afraid I can not answer that completely, but the 
employment offices and in some cases the trades-unions would furnish 
information as to whether the man was willfully or involuntarily 
unemployed. They would furnish information also as to wage rates 
in the different localities, so it could be ascertained whether the 
man had received a bona fide offer of employment and refused it. 
[See Exhibit A.] 

Mr. SuMNERS. Does the amount a man has been contributing to 
the general fund determine the extent of the compensation he re- 
ceives during the period of unemployment ? 

Mr. Meeker. No, sir; it does not affect the amount received per 
week of imemployment, but no man can receive more tiian one week 
of benefit for every five weekly contributions made by him. 

Mr. ElEattno. I think the standard is seven shillings in England^ 
isn't it? 

Mr. Meeker. Yes, sir. 

Mr. London. That is a very low standard, as compared with con- 
ditions in America. 
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Mr. Meeker. That is just seven shillings more than nothing. 

Mr. London. But we are not bound to accept that low standard 
here. 

Mr. SxJHNERB. After this commission is created and an examination 
made into this matter, I would ask this question, in view of what 
has been said with reference to organizations in countries of Europe : 
Is it ;^our judgment that the economic, industrial, and social condi- 
tions in this country and in the countries mentioned are sufficiently 
similar to justify this country in following their lead, with reference 
to the plan of this country relative to insurance? 

Mr. Meeker. I think the economic, social and political, and other 
conditions in this country are such as to justify the United States 
Congress or any other authoritative body in following the lead of a 
commission that has done its work faithfullv and found its facts 
and made its recommendations of policy with respect to the facts, 
no matter where those recommendations may lead, wheliier toward 
or away from social insurance. 

The statement has been made by one of the previous speakers — 
calling attention to the immense difference in social organization, 
politiftal organization, and economic and industrial achievement in 
the various countries of Europe, and yet in spite of these differences 
all of these countries have some form of social insurance national in 
character, while the only thing that can be pointed to in this country 
as even approaching national social insurance is that pitiably inade- 
quate and meffective law, the Federal workmen's compensation law. 

In a previous hearing before this committee, I called attention to 
the fact that, so far as unemployment is concerned, conditions are 
very much worse in this country than in other countries — than in 
Europe. There is no country in the world where unemployment ex- 
ists to a greater degree than in this countrj^. We do not know the 
percentage, but we do know from the very inade(|uate investigations 
that have been made, and from general observation, that there is a 
much higher percentage of Tmemployment in this country than there 
is in Europe. 

Mr. Sumners; I would like to know whether the European system, 
in your judgment, would be applicable without very material change 
to American conditions, or whether or not an American commission 
undertaking to ascertain what would be needed for our country 
should undertake to diagnose the situation in America rather than to 
go to Europe, where the conditions are different from those in this 
country ? 

Mr. Meeker. Am I to understand that you are asking whether the 
commisison should be sent to Europe or should be set to work here at 
home ? 

Mr. SuMNERS, No, sir; I was just trying to find out, as a guide. 

Mr. Mjseker. I think the conmiittee should study American con- 
ditions, as it undoubtedly will; and I think that it will find that 
American conditions are not so entirely dissimilar from those exist- . 
ing in Great Britain and Germany ; but that is for the commission to 
find out. 

Mr. Smith. To what do you attribute the unemployment in this 
country being in excess of unemployment in other countries, accord- 
ing to population? 
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Mr. Meeker. As I have indicated in a previous hearing that you 
have evidently forgotten about, the necessity for developing a crude, 
backward country, with enormous resources, but with insufficient 
capital and insufficient labor force; as a consequence, the necessarily 
speculative character of our industry. 

Mr. SuMNERS. Don't you think the fact that we have to absorb 
600,000 people on the shores of America has had something to do with 
the problem of unemployment? 

Mr. Meeker. Undoubtedly. 

Mr. Sumners. They all come in here without a job. 

Mr. Meeker. The immigration policy or lack of policy is undoubt- 
edly partly responsible for the higher degree of unemployment in 
this country. 

Mr. London. A change of tariff will bring about a temporary in- 
crease of unemployment, too. A change in the tariff will bring about 
temporary unemployment, won't it? 

Mr. Meeker. Yes, sir. 

Mr. London. The unstable character of industry is responsible for 
a certain amount of unemployment, isn't it? 

Mr. Meeker. Certainly. 

Mr. London. And new methods of efficiency will cause temporary 
unemployment, too. 

Mr. Meeker. Yes, sir. Even the economists finally admit that the 
introduction of new mechinery does displace labor. I am an econo- 
mist. 

Mr. London. A strike and lockout will, of course, cause temporary 
unemployment. 

Mr. Meeker. Whether that should be denominated unemployment 
is very doubtful. 

Mr. London. A strike which is brought about through the attempt 
of an employer to reduce wages can surely be classed under involun- 
tary unemployment. 

Mr. Meeker. It would have some of the aspects of it. The work- 
men certainly aren't working. 

Mr. London. Everv lockout would certainly be. 

Mr. MJEEKER. Surely ; but it is hard to tell a lockout from a strike. 

Mr. London. Then the movements of labor due to harvest con- 
ditions also cause temporary shifting of labor, and then crises, 
whether financial or commercial, intensify the state of unemployment. 

Mr. Meeker. I do not think there is any difference between crises. 
I think a financial and an industrial crises are different names for the 
same thing. There is only one kind of crisis. 

Mr. London. Industries, under normal or abnormal conditions, 
show a large percentage of workers out of employment, do they not ? 

Mr. Meeker. Yes, sir. 

Mr. London. That is an ever-present condition. 

Mr. Meeker. Yes. . 

Mr. GoMPERs. May I make a statement, Mr. Chairman? 

Mr, Keating. Certainly. 

STATEMENT OF MB. SAMXTEL OOMPEES, PEESIDENT OF THE 

AMEEICAN FESEKATION OF LABOE. 

Mr. GoMPERS. I am not here representing myself alone. I am not 
representing my own views alone, although I would not represent any 
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views that were not consistent with mv own. If the great rank and 
file of the organized labor movement of America should express views 
or should make a declaration inconsistent wiiii my' own convictions, 
I should lay aside the responsibilities and representative position 
that I occupy and permit the rank and file to choose one who could 
and would express the views entertained by them ; but. acting as I do, 
believing as I do, 'and being the executive officer or the organized 
labor movement of America and acting in a representative capacity, 
I should like to know and hear the exact position taken by Mr. 
London in the various preambles and resolutions he has introduced. 
At some convenient time, if the committee is agreeable, after Mr. 
London has presented his position, I would be very glad to state 
what I believe to be the position of the organized labor movement of 
America. 

I can say now that when that opportunity is afforded me, I shall 
decidedly dissent from many of the expressions that have been 
uttered before this committee to-day. 

. (Whereupon, at 5.40 p. m., an adjournment was taken until Tues- 
day, April 11, 1916, at 10 o'clock a. m.) 



SuBCOMMrTTEE OF THE COMMITTEE ON LaBOR, 

House of Eepresentatives, 
Wdshington^ D. C, April 11 j 1916, 

The committee this day met, Hon. Edward Keating presiding. 

Mr. Keating. The committee will come to order. The committee 
has met this morning to resume its hearings on House joint resolu- 
tion No. 159, which was introduced by Mr. London, for the appoint- 
ment of a commission to prepare and recommend a plan for the estab- 
lishment of a national insurance fund and for the mitigation of the 
evil of unemployment. 

Mr. London. I will say that I expected Mr. Frank P, Walsh to 
appear here this morning, but it seems impossible for him to be here. 
I would like to ask whether Mr. Gompers expects to make a statement 
now. I have practically closed my side of the hearing. 

Mr. Bleating. Mr. Gompers, do you desire to make a statement at 
this time? 

Mr. GoMPEBS. Yes, Mr. Chairman. 

STATEMENT OF MR. SAMXTEL OOMPEES, PEESIDENT OF THE 

AMEEICAN FESEEATION OF LABOE. 

Mr. Gompers. Mr. Chairman and gentlemen, ever since the incep- 
tion of the trade-union movement, both in the United States and in 
every other civilized country on the face of the globe, these trade- 
unions have concerned themselves with some form of social insurance. 
As a matter of fact, the guilds of old had three primary purposes : 
First, the pride of trade ; second, the right of domicile and assistance 
for journeymen; and, third, what is known as benevolent assistance. 
After the evolution from the guild to the trade-unions the trade- 
unions had no legal standing before the courts or the government. 
They started with a movement to secure or to provide for the mem- 
bership of these early trade-unions benefits in case of sickness and 
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unemployment. It is due to the last fact that many early trade- 
unions were known as benevolent societies^ coming under the British 
act of " Friendly societies." It was later m the history of the trade- 
unions that they assumed the position of protecting the interests of 
the membership by providing for benefits m cases of strikes. or lock- 
outs, etc., commonly known under the term " trades disputes." 

As to what these trade-unions have done in the form of social 
insurance, I shall be in a position to give only a very brief and 
meager resume when I reach that point. 

Addressing myself first to the resolution under consideration, I 
should say that if its purpose were an investigation into the subject 
of social msurance, I should find myself in aosolute accord with it. 
Inasmuch as it is not primarily a resolution for an investigation of 
social insurance, but rather the enunciation of certain claims, state- 
ments, and plans, nearly all of them contradictory to each other, and 
inasmuch as it undertakes to commit the commission which the reso- 
lution proposes to create to a species of speculative theories, I say 
that altnough favoring and earnestly trusting that the Committee on 
Labor of the House of Representatives will report favorably to the 
House, and that the Congress will adopt some measure for an investi- 
gation of the subject of social insurance, I am decidedly opposed to 
the resolution as introduced by Mr. London. Yesterday afternoon 
was the first time I was able to get away from my other work and 
duties to devote a little time to the making of memoranda upon which 
I desire to base my statement to this committee to-day. During the 
course of yesterday afternoon I dictated and had written out a pro- 
posed bill, which I shall, with your consent, read. to the committee, 
and which I trust may be accepted by the committee as a substitute 
for the resolution offered by Mr. London. It reads as follows : 

A BILL To create a commiHBion to inquire into the subject of unemployment, of disability 
and of sickness of wage earners of the United States, and to what extent the Govern- 
ment of the United States can aid, financially and otnerwise, in the mitigation thereof 
by voluntary social insurance. 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Representatives of the United States 
of America in Congress assembledy That a commission is hereby created, to be 
known and called the Commission on Social Insurance. Said commission shall 
be composed of five persons, to be appointed by the President of the United 
States, by and with the advice and consent of the Senate, two of whom shall be 
employers of labor and two of whom shall be representatives of organized labor, 
the Secretary of Labor to be the fifth member of the commission and chairman 
thereof. It shall be within the power of the Secretary of Labor to select a 
representative of the Department of Labor to act in his stead in any hearing or 
Investigation in which the Seci;etary himself may be unable to participate, and 
said representative shall have full power to act in the name of the Secretary of 
Labor, but the position of the Secretary of Labor, as the fifth member and as 
chairman of the commission, shall in no wise be impaired, and in the report, 
findings, and recommendations of the commission he, his name and title shall be 
appended to the report. 

Section 1. It shall be the duty of the commission to inquire into the causes of 
unemployment, such as the character of existing seasonal industries, the changes 
in methods and processes of production, disability, invalidity, and sickness, and 
what the Government of the United States can do to alleviate these conditions ; 
to inquire into the subject of systems of Insurance now In vogue to meet unem- 
ployment, invalidity, and sickness, and to what extent the Government of the 
United States may aid in the establishment of a Federal insurance system of 
which the wage earners of the United States may avail themselves. The com- 
mission shall also inquire into the subject of the establishment by the several 
States of financial and other aid for a voluntary system of insurance against 
unemployment, invalidity, and sickness of wage earners within the States. 
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Sec. 2. The members of this commission shall receive a compensation of $15 
per diem during the life of the commission, and shall be paid actual traveling 
and other necessary expenses while going to or returning from any place which 
the requirements of their duties shall direct them. 

Sec. 3. The commission Is authorized, as a whole or by subcommittees of the 
commission duly appointed, to hold sittings and public hearings anywhere In the 
United States ; to send for persons and papers ; to administer oaths ; to summon 
and compel the attendance of witnesses and to compel testimony; to employ 
such secretaries, experts, stenographers, and other assistants as shall be neces- 
sary to carry out the puri)oses for which said commission Is created; and to 
rent such offices, to purchase such stationery and other supplies, and to have 
ftuch printing and binding done as may be necessary to carry out the purposes 
for which the commission is created ; and to authorize its members or Its em- 
ployees to travel in or outside the United States on the business of the com- 
mission. 

Sec. 4. The commission shall also prepare and report upon the following : 

1. Shall the Government of the United States create a fund to contribute 
toward insurance against (a) unemployment, (&) invalidity, (c) sickness. • 

2. If the commission shall rec6mmend that such a fund shall be instituted by 
the Government of the United States, the amount of said fund to meet the ob- 
ligations to carry out the plan recommended. 

3. The commission shall also Inquire into and report the regulations that 
would be necessary in the successful administration of such unemployment, in- 
validity, and sickness insurance, if established, and what rights the wage earn- 
ers now have which must be minimized or regulated in order to be entitled to 
the benefits of the Insurance. 

Sec, 5. It shall be the duty of the commission to submit and to report through 
the President of the United States to Congress such recommendations for the 
relief of unemployment by the voluntary regulation of Industry both by employ- 
ers and wage earners ; by the employment of workers in the reclamation of arid 
lands, reforestation, and the utilization of the natural resources contained In 
the public lands of the United States, on the work connected with the preven- 
tion of floods and inundations, the reclamation of swamp lands, the building of 
public roads, canals, and similar public undertakings. 

Sec. 6. The commission shall report to the President of the United States 
and through hlra to Congress its findings and recommendations not later than 
two years from the date of the appointment of this commission. At the ex- 
piration of two years from the appointment of this commission this act shall 
cease to exist and the life, power, and authority of the commission cease with 
It, unless the Congress of the United States shall extend this act and the life 
of the commission beyond the terms herein set forth. 

Sec. 7. That the sum of $100,000 is hereby appropriated, out of any money in 
the Treasury of the United States not otherwise appropriated, for the use of 
the commission for the period of two years from the date of the appointment 
of the commission: Provided, That no portion of this money shall be paid ex- 
cept upon the order of said commission, signed by the chairman thereof: Pro- 
vided, That the commission shall expend not to exceed $5,000 per annum for 
the employment of experts at such rate of compensation as may be fixed by the 
conimis.sion but no other per-son employed hereunder by the commission, except 
as stenographers temporarily employed for the purpose of taking testimony, 
shall be paid compensation at a rate In excess of $3,000 per annum. . 

Sec. 8. That all acts or parts of acts Inconsistent with the provisions of this 
act be and they are hereby repealed. 

Because of what I have already said and because of the tentative 
bill which I have suggested to the committee as a substitute for the 
London resolution, I think it is not necessary for me to add many 
words to the one bare convincing statement that I am earnestly in 
favor of an investigation of the subject of social insurance. To 
inquire into a subject is one thing, but to commit the American 
Government, and particularly a committee of wage earners of this 
country, to declarations such as are contained in the London resolu- 
tion, in its preambles and provisions, is quite another thing. 

I doubt if there is any question with which the Government of 
the United States could concern itself with greater advantage than 
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to ascertain the facts and to learn what exists, what can be done, 
what should be done, and what should not be done. 

Perhaps, if Mr. London's joint resolution was before this com- 
mittee and its adoption urged as a matter of investigation, I might 
have appeared before you and asked the indulgence of thi^ conmiittee 
to suggest changes in the resolution, and without further ado try to 
prevail upon the committee to report the resolution with suggested 
changes and amendments, for the favorable consideration of Con- 
gress. But, sirs, on last Thursday, in this committee room there was 
enacted a drama or a farce of such a tragical or ludicrous character 
that I can not permit myself to remain suent or to let the matter go 
without protest. 

It may be interesting for the committee to know that just prior 
to the opening of this hearing last Thursday the author of the reso- 
lution, Mr. London, came to me and asked what I thought of the 
resolution. My answer was substantially that the question might 
have been asked me with a great deal more propriety before the 
resolution was introduced rather than after its introduction ; that 
what opinion I had of the resolution would depend upon what was 
brought out before the committee, and that I preferred to tell the 
committee my opinion. 

Mr. London is a Representative in Congress from one of the dis- 
tricts of New York. I counted it a duty, as well as the right thing to 
do, to give some little support to the candidacy of Mr. London for 
congressional honors. 

Mr. London. For congressional work, Mr. Gompers. 

Mr. Gompers. It all depends upon the point of view. I am willing 
to say that I was in hopes that it would be for service in the interest 
of the rights, the welfare, the justice, and the freedom of the great 
wage-earning masses of America. I found that there was not one 
trade-unionist who was invited to participate in this hearing — ^not 
one. Were it not either for my coming upon this resolution by pure 
accident or my having been informed through the alertness of the 
legislative committee of the American Federation of Labor that this 
bill was introduced, I would not have known of it at all. 

One after the other the author of the resolution, Mr. London, 
called the names of professors, insurance actuaries, research workers, 
and commissioners, and each in turn gave his or her judgment of the 
bugs that they had studied microscopically. Everyone seemed to 
know his part and to speak his lines and everyone seemed to know the 
lines of the other members of the theatrical or farcical production. 

Speaking with all due respect of the high ideals, the noble purposes, 
and the altruism of the witnesses, there was presented to this com- 
mittee a production which, in the slang of the theatrical profession, 
would be called the work of " scientific hamfatters." 

I have heard time .and again and have read time and again of the 
declarations of socialists here and there who have made pronuncia- 
mentos on a par with those made by Dr. Rubinow at the meeting here 
last Thursday, but not in 20 years have I heard any man who held the 
credentials of the Socialist Party of America or of the Socialist Party 
of any other country on the face of the globe make the declarations, 
in his official representative capacity, that Dr. Rubinow made at the 
meeting last week. If Dr. Rubinow had represented himself only, I 
should be content to leave the matter as he presented it, unanswered 
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and unchallenged, because on sober second thought all the people 
would understand that the conditions of life carry with them a rexu- 
tation of Dr. Eubinow's statement. 

I have not the record before me and which I think is unavailable 
at the present time, so I shall have to depend entirely upon my 
memory ; but I think that, apart from possible verbial inaccuracy, I 
.can repeat in substance what Dr. Eubinow said. He said that in the 
last 12 years the cost of living, the cost of the necessaries of life, has 
increased by 16 per cent greater than the increase in wages, and that 
despite trades-union activities the net result is that the condition of 
the working people to-day is worse than it was 10 or 12 years ago. 
If I have incorrectly quoted Dr. Kubinow in any essential, I stand 
ready to be corrected. Dr. Eubinow is present, and after waiting 
about a minute ^ 

Dr. Eubinow. I did not assume I have any right to interrupt you 
in the course of your remarks. 

Mr. Keating. It will not be in order for the doctor to interrupt 
at this time. Under the procedure adopted by the committee, wit- 
nesses are not to be interrupted until they have finished their remarks. 

Mr. GoMPERS. I yield to anything that the committee may decide 
in that respect. I asked the question whether I have correctly or 
incorrectly quoted Dr. Eubinow. I simply wanted to know whether 
I had quoted him correctly in regard to the essential points, for upon 
the essential accuracy of the quotation will depend very largely wnat 
I shall have to say. 

First, let me call attention to the fact that these are not facts. 
They simply have their basis in a peculiar and speculative theory 
called by the possessors philosophy, but which might better be 
termed sophistry. From the viewpoint of these superspeculative 
theorists, when facts do not conform to the theory it is much the 
worse for the facts. 

In the New Eeview magazine of November 15, 1915j only about 
four or five months ago, there appeared an article written by Dr. 
Eubinow, under the caption, "A Socialist remedy for unemploy- 
ment." In that article he said : " Twelve years ago, when I began 
to preach social insurance, I was a man with a new idea in this 
country." Then follow some stars showing the omision of matter 
that does not pertain to what I desire to submit to you, and the article 
goes on : 

After all, social ills and bodily ills have only one true remedy, although it is 
not always knowi^ in time, and if we Socialists are at all right, these remedies 
must be in line with our philosophy. 

In other words, the Socialists, or the professoriat of the Socialist 
Party, start out with a theory and then proceed to distort facts in 
order to try to prove it. 

It is not uninteresting to note this fact, that there appeared in the 
New York Call of November, 1913, one of the official journals of 
the Socialist Party, this statement by Dr. Eubinow : " The theory of 
increasing misery has been gradually abandoned by the Socialist 
movement." 

Of course, it is not necessary at all for a man to be consistent in 
order to be intelligent, but it does seem that when a professor, a 
doctor, a philosopher, undertakes to set down a dictum, that dictum 
can not be right in one article and wrong in another; it can not 
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be one way to-day and another way the following day. The fact of 
the matter is that that which Dr. Eubinow, as a representative of 
the Socialist Party, has set forth has been abandoned by every in- 
telligent Socialist in the whole civilized world. 

You will notice that Dr. Rubinow, in the extract which I have 
read from his New Eeview article of November 15, 1915, said that 
12 years ago, when he be^an to preach social insurance, he was a 
man with a new idea in this country. 

Before Mr. London leaves, I want to say something about him. 
You will recall that, in an aside, the author of this resolution, Mr. 
London, said at the last meeting, in regard to the resolution, that it 
was a wise man who introduced it. 

Mr. London. That is not a part of the record, Mr. Gompers. 

Mr. GoMPERS. Mr. London may make remarks which were intended 
to be in the record but which, when they were resented later, he found 
convenient not to put into the record. Now, I propose to put them 
into the record in my time. The fact of the matter is this : You can 
not say one thing in a public meeting in my presence and then allow 
it to escape from the official record. 

Mr. London. All right, then. I insist that I am a wise man. Let 
it go into the record. 

Mr. Gompers. It appears that when Dr. Rubinow mentions his 
own name or Mr. London refers to himself, they always take off their 
hats as a matter of reverence and respect for themselves. 

In the last 12 years the conditions of the working people in the 
matter of wages, hours, conditions of employment, safety while at 
work — in fact, all conditions that make for a better life — ^have im- 
proved more than they have during any other period or among any 
other people in the history of the world. I say this despite the spirit 
of disappointment I feel because of the seemingly slow progress made. 
There is just resentment against conditions that deny to the workers 
the best possible opportunities of work and Hf e, and out of that spirit 
of resentment there is a movement of men and women who are press- 
ing home upon employers and society the greater rights and the 
greater opportunities to which the toilers of America are entitled. 
But because of this impatient and resentful spirit of trades unionists, 
I can not permit to go unchallenged the attempt that has been made 
in the name of the Socialist Party of America to aim a death blow at 
the trades-union movement. That, after all, is the main purpose of 
the whole seance of last Thursday. 

If, through the trade-unions of America and their activities, as 
well as to the .activities of the rank arid file of these organizations, 
there has come this alleged condition of deterioration, as the result 
of 12 years' hard work, of sacrifice, of struggle, of hunger, and of 
heroism, then this movement has been a failure. If men and women 
and children have gone hungry in furtherance of their rights and 
their interests; if men have challenged the courts at the peril of 
their liberties; if men, mistaken as they have been at times, have 
taken human life, as they did in California; if men have undertaken 
foolishly, mistakenly, but seriously and heroically, from their point 
of view, to do what they could in furtherance of what they believe 
to be trade-union activities, to protect and promote the rights and 
interests of labor, and it all has resulted in a deteriorating condition 
during that period of time, then the movement is a failure. 
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I say again, then the movement is a failure, and the life of more 
than 50 years which I have given to the labor movement and to the 
trade-muon movement in order to help my fellows organize and to 
press upon employers and upon society the rights to which they are 
entitled, has been misspent; and the ionerican Federation of Labor, 
in existence for 36 years, has done worse tiian waste its time. 

The organization of trade-imions extending over more than three- 
quarters of a century has been in vain, and the organization of the 
railway men has becoi a failure, if the statement of Dr. Bubinow is 
true. 

It is not true; it does not need a professor or a doctor to show 
that it is not true. Go to the homes of the workers ; go to the men 
and women who work, not only witii their heads but with their 
hands, and ask them as to these conditions; ask them whetiier they 
are 15 per cent worse off now than they were 10 or 12 years ago, or 20 
years ago, or 80 years ago. Thev will answer you not m well-rounded 
4sentences, perhaps, but they will know. They will kaow. 

The truth is that due to present abnormal conditions prices have 
risen, and are now abnormally high. You can not use this last year 
as a criterion, because everything has been disarranged; the inter- 
joational ccxnmerce of the world has been disarranged and disorgan- 
ized. At this moment comparisons are not fair eimer to one si(k or 
the other of any controversy. Disregarding this period of disorgani- 
zation, the prices of the essentials have gone downward since 1870. 
The fact of the matter is that we have so far enlarged our conception 
of what we call the necessaries of life during the past 30 years that 
there is no way to compare the standard of life of the worker of the 
past with the life of the worker of to-day. Hours of labor have heem 
shortened, working conditions have been improved^and there is a 
growinff tendency toward safety and sanitation. The increase in 
wages ^one has been of tremendous importance. 

]Perhaps I can do no better than to refer to a statement made by 
Surg. Gen. Gorgas last week. In an address delivered before the 
Consumers' Lea^e of Washington, D. C, by Maj. (Jen. W. C. Gtergas, 
Surgeon Generid of the United States Army, he said : 

The disappearance of yeUow fever and malaria was due to special measures of 
mosquito destruction. But what later caused the marked decrease in all other 
diseases? 

We know that mosquito destruction could have had little effect on these dis- 
eases. We found we had on the Isthmus another disease breeder, worse by far 
than either the yeUow fever or malarial mosquito, namely, " poverty." 

Our increase of wages. tended to alleviate this x)overty, and I am satisfied that 
as to this measure the increase of wages yields a greater part of our success in 
general sanitation, outside of malaria and yellow fever. 

I wish this great sanitary measure— increase of wages — could be universaUy 
adopted. I am aware that it is impossible to be done in the United States by 
edict of Government, as it was done at Panama, but I b^eve it could be done 
even more effectually by other methods. 

In an address last summer. Gen. Gorgas said : 

Add to the laboring man's wages from $1.25 to $2JM) a day and you wiU 
lengthen the average American thread of life by 13 years at least 

The rich are overeating. The poor are undereatiixg. Both are contributing to 
short lives. But where overeating shortens the life of one person in one hun- 
dred, undereating shortens the life of ninety-nine. If we are to lengthen the 
average life, you must pay attention to the poor man. 

32028—18 9 
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In other words. Gen. Gorgas declares, as the result of his investi- 
gation, large experience, and ripe judgment, that there is no measure 
so potent to abolish poverty as an mcrease in wages. 

That is the point. No movement, no remedy is so potent to pro- 
long life and to give help to the individual and to remove poverty 
as increases in wages. Where are all these professional microscopic 
examiners on this question of the poverty of the workiiig people? 
Are they looking to increase the wages of the workers? They have 
made no such attempts. The only movement — ^the trade-union move- 
ment—that undertakes to address itself and to devote its entire 
attention to the question of wages, hours, and conditions of employ- 
ment incurs their savage attack. 

I have here, Mr. Chairman and gentlemen, a copy of a report made 
by the president of the Cigarmakers' International Union of America 
to the last convention of that organization, held in Baltimore in 
1912. In that report President Perkins gives data of that organi- 
zation for a period of 27 vears, and he gives the figures and tables 
showing the average lengtn of life of the membership of the Cigar- 
makers International Union of America from the firet period wnen. 
accurate data could be obtained up to the last month before the 
convention. And let me say that these data are obtained something^ 
like this : Each local unit is required to make its monthly reports to 
the international imion headquarters, now located in Chicago. Those 
reports are made to the headquarters ; and if a member should die 
in the interim of a month the report must be made to the inter- 
national headquarters, accompanied by the death certificate of the 
member who died, the certificate of the attending physician, and the 
accompanying certificate of the board of health on vital statistics; 
the age of the deceased is given, and the cause of death, etc. 

Throughout the entire jurisdiction of that organization, covering 
the territory of North America, there can be no collusion. These 
reports are sent into the office of that international union. The data 
are tabulated, and the average length of life for a period of a year is 
made, and then so on, year after year^ and as a result of the intro- 
duction of the eight-hour workaay m the trade, the increase in 
wages secured by our union, the better conditions wrung from unwil- 
ling employers, there has resulted an average increase in the longevity 
of the members of our organization of more than 15 years. The 
thread of life of the members of that industry has been lengthened 
out more than 15 years. 

Not alone that, but since that time, on account of the improved 
economic conditions, the members of the organization and of the 
trade have been enabled to give their wives more time, more leisure, 
more opportunity, more food, and better homes, so that the average 
length of life of the wives of the members of that organization has 
been increased more than 14 years. 

May I, Mr. Chairman, furnish the stenographer with a copy of the 
reports oearing upon this subject for incorporation in the record? 

Mr. Keating. Without objection, the witness will be permitted to 
insert it at this point in his remarks or at the conclusion of his 
remarks. 
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[Bxtract from President Perkins's report to the twenty-second convention International 

Cigarmakers' Union, Baltimore, Md.] 

In 1888 the average length of lives of the members was 31 years 4 months and 
20 days. 

In 1890 to total age of 212 dec'easetl members was reported as 7,943 years, 
making an average of 37 years and 6 months at time of death. 

In 1900 the total age of 339 deceased members was reported as 14,762 years,, 
making an average of 43 years and 6 mouths at time of death. 

In 1910 the total age of 588 deceased members was reported as 29,362 years, 
making an average of 49 years and 10 months at time of death. 

In 1911 the total age of 622 deceased members was reported as 31,209 years, 
making an average of 50 years and 1 month at time of death. 

Thii^ shows an increase in the average length of lives of members of 18 years 
8 months and 10 days since 1888, or a period of 23 years. 

The foregoing remarkable demonstration by facts and figures concerning the 
increase in the longevity of our members gives the lie direct to the pessimist 
and completely explodes the oft-repeated expression by all such that the condi- 
tion of the masses is growing worse. It proves at least that the far-reaching in- 
fluence and beneficent effects of trade-unions has caused a wonderful Improve- 
ment upon those who have sense enough to enroll under their banner. 

The following shows the totals for the last six years, giving the numbers of 
deaths, total age, and average age at time of death : 



Year. 


Number 
of deaths. 


Total age. 


Average age. 


1906 


506 
586 
588 
599 
588 
622 


Years. 
23,686 
28,851 
29,654 
29,654 
29,362 
31,209 


Years. 
46 
49 
50 
50 
49 
50 


MorUhs. 
8 
2 
4 
4 
9 
1 


Days. 
10 


1907 


10 


1908 


10 


1909 


10 


1910 


10 


1911...*. 


10 






Total ^. 


3,489 


172,590 


49 


4 


10 







The following table shows the principal causes of death in the six preceding 
years given, the number of members, the total ages, and the average age at time 
of death: 



Disease. 



Consumption 

Tuberculosis 

Pulmonary tuberculosis 

Heart trouble 

Pneumonia 

Kidney trouble 

Accident 

Nepbrltis 

Suicide 

Cancer 

Apoplexy 

Liver trouble 

Paralysis 

Plithisls 

Dropsy .% 



Niunber 
of deaths. 



286 

310 

154 

348 

225 

160 

155 

154 

149 

124 

111 

97 

92 

65 

63 



Total age. 



Years. 

10,667 

12,066 

6,835 

18,887 

11,712 

10,629 

6,709 

8,492 

7,202 

6,861 

6,410 

5,334 

4,859 

3,074 

3,312 



Average age. 



Years. 


MonOis. 


Days, 


37 


3 


10 


38 


9 


10 


44 


3 


10 


54 


2 


10 


52 






66 


4 


10 


44 


5 


10 


55 


3 


10 


48 


3 


10 


55 


3 


10 


57 


7 


10 


55 






52 


8 


10 


47 


2 


10 


52 


5 


10 



In 1890 the total age of 67 deceased wives and mothers of members was re- 
ported as 2,537 years, making an average of 38 years at time of death. 

In 1900 the total age of 134 deceased wives and mothers of members was re- 
ported as 6,158 years, making an average of 46 years. 

In 1910 the total age of 162 deceased wives and mothers of members was re- 
ported as 8,143 years, making an average of 50 years and 2 months, a gain of 
4 years and 2 months In 10 years. 
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In 1911 the total age of 180 deceased wives and mothers of members was 
8,645, making an average of 48 years at time of death. 

The last year given, namely, 1911, is somewhat below the general average, 
which, for the years 1906-7-8-9-10-11 shows in total those whose ages are given 
992 deaths, with a total of 47,840, or an average at time of death of 48 years 
and 2 months. Fifty-one died in addition to the above, but as the age or cause 
of death was not available, are not figured in the result. 

In 1890 the average age of the members' wives and mothers who died was 
38 years. 

In 1911 the average age of the members* wives and mothers who died was 
48 years. 

This shows an increase of 10 years in the length of lives of the wives and 
mothers of the members in a period of 21 years. 

The apparent retrogression in the longevity, as evidenced by the figures of 
1911, Is due entirely to the very low average in the ages of our new additions 
from the Porto Rico unions, who have not be^n organized long enough to have 
enabled them to participate in the Improved conditions secured by organiza- 
tions of long standing, and further, to the fact that we perhaps have more 
definite and accurate Information at this time than we did when former Investi- 
gations were made. 

It should be remembered that these figures relate to the wives and 'mothers of 
the members. 

The fact that there has not been, according to the figures, the same relative 
increase In the length of the lives of the wives and mothers as that shown In 
the Increased length of the lives of the members is due to several causes, chief 
among which Is environment. The wonderfully beneficent change In the sani- 
tary conditions of the factories, brought about by trade-union activity, and in 
which only the members themselves participate directly. Is largely responsible 
for the difference In Increase In the length of the lives of the members and their 
wives and mothers. 

The five prevailing causes of death are : 



\ 

First, ooosumption. . . 
Sepond, hearttrouble 

Third, cancer 

Foartn, pneumonia. . 
Fifth, kidney trouble. 



Number 
of deaths., 



VH 
102 

68 
67 
48 



Average age at time of 
death. 



Yean, 
89 
53 
52 
19 
48 



MofiOu. 

3 



3 
1 



10 



10 
10 



The following table shows the total number of members who died in the vari- 
ous geographical divisions given in 1911, showing the number of deaths in each, 
the average age at time of death, average age at time of initiation, duration of 
membership, as well as the amount of benefit paid : 



Division. 



Porto Bioo 

Southern States 

Canadians 

Coast States 

Westren Middle States 
Eastern States 



Number 
of deaths. 



18 
18 
10 
22 
221 
322 



Age when 
initiated. 



Yn.moaMys. 



25 
26 
27 
30 
33 
35 



1 

7 

» • 

6 
1 



10 
10 

• • 

10 
10 



length of 
membership. 



Yrt.motJayt, 



2 

9 
13 
18» 
16 
16 




1 
5 

5 
8 



10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 



ATerage age at 
time of death. 



Yrt.motMyi, 

28 .. 

35 8 10 

40 5 10 

49 5 10 

49 6 10 

51 8 10 



Amoust 

ofbeneftt 

paid. 



$1,060 
4,350 
6,100 
9,^860 

86,950 
131,900 



From January 1, 1906, to January 1, 1912, we paid total disability to 72 mem- 
bers. 

' The prevailing causes of disability were : First, insanity, and, second, loss of 
use of one or both hands. 

Forty-nine received, each, $500. 

Fourteen received, each, $300. 

Nine received, each, $150. 
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A careful perusal of the many interesting and instructive facts anc^ figures 
X>laced before you enables you to know the amounts expended for all puri>oses 
and the cost for each benefit per year and to Judge of the future as nearly as 
it is possible to do so. 

With the natural improvement in the social and economic condition of our 
membership there will be less sickness, which, with the natural and indisputable 
increase in the length of the lives of the members, means that the expenditures 
for both sick and death benefit perhaps in years to come will not cost as much 
per capita as they do to-day. 

With a rigid enforcement of the laws in reference to the payment of sick 
benefits, w^hlch is not only just but becomes absolutely necessary in order to 
enable us to meet all of our financial obligations, and the insistence upon mem- 
bers discharging all of their financial obligations to the international union, 
with an occasional levying of a small assessment, which I should favor instead 
of increasing the dues at this time, and the lengthening of the periods before 
which members shall draw death benefits, there is no question but what we can 
continue to pay the present benefits. 

Mr. GoMPERS. In 1888 the average length of lives of the members 
was 31 years 4 months and 20 days. 

In 1890 the total age of 212 deceased members was reported as 
7,943 years, making an average of 37 years and 6 months at time of 
death. 

In 1900 the total age of 339 deceased members was reported as 
14,762 years, making an average of 43 years and 6 months at time of 
death. 

In 1910 the total age of 588 deceased members was reported as 
29,362 years, making an average of 49 years and 10 months at time of 
death. 



In 1911 the total age of 622 deceased members was reported as 
31,209 years, making an average of 50 years and 1 month at time of 
death. 

This shows an increase in the average length of the lives of mem- 
bers of 18 years 8 months and 10 days since 1888, or a period of 
23 years. 

In 1890 the average age of the members' wives and mothers who 
died was 38 years. 

In 1911 the average age of the members' wives and mothers who 
died was 48 years. 

This shows an increase of 10 years in the length of lives of the 
wives and mothers of the members in a period of 21 years. 

I have not had an opportunity to ascertain accurate figures and 
data of the other organizations, the other international and national 
unions of America, but I say this to you gentlemen, with a knowledge 
of the responsibility that is carried with the statement that the other 
organizations of labor, the other trade-unions, can show as good, or 
nearly as good, and in some instances better, results than I have 
quoted to you from this Cigarmakers' International Union of America. 

There has been, and is now, no force or group of people in the 
United States of America that have done so much — or even con- 
cerns itself, except academically^ — ^with this fundamental problem of 
protecting and conserving the lives and the rights and the health 
and the interests and the libert;^ and the freedom of the workers, as 
the much misunderstood and misrepresented trade-union movement. 
It does not lay claim in its preambles or pronunciamentos to the 
ideals for which it stands. It does not engage, and is not engaged, in 
vote catching. It cares less for votes than for an addition of 10 
cents an hour to the wages, and the further purpose of what that 
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increase means in the lives of the workers. It is more concerned in 
securing a reduction in the hours of labor of an hour a day than it is 
in the election of a President, much as we are interested in that. 

Addressing myself to the resolution of Mr. London, I want to call 
your attention to his satement : In the third " whereas," he says 
something about the employment of "millions of children." Men 
and women of the labor movement take pride in the fact that they 
have done something toward the mitigation of the evil of child labor, 
and we are very seriously engaged in an effort to secure the enactment 
of a bill now before Congress, so that so far as the power of Congress 
can go, the products of the labor of children at least under a certain 
age shall not be transported from one State into another, and that if 
a State is so backward and ignorant and selfish as to employ children 
of young and tender years in the making of profits^ we will let them 
sell their stuff within that State. Then those States will soon remove 
the evil within their own jurisdiction. 

But I can not bring myself to believe — ^is there any data to prove 
that there is anything like millions ojE children at work; and I say 
this despite any statement which may be made upon the authority of 
any other association of academicians and theorists. ^ 

In the preamble on page 2 — that would be the fourth preamble — 
Mr. London has there, " whereas the methods heretofore employed to 
mitigate the evils." which he enumerates, have tended only to degrade 
the unemployed into the unemployable, etc. You will observe he 
thereby criticizes all the methods heretofore employed to mitigate 
these evils, and consequently includes every trade-union effort to 
alleviate and mitigate the evils of unemployment. 

Mr. London. Why do you try to say these rights? Where do you 
find in the resolution an attack upon trade-unions ? 

Mr. GoMPERS. I say, Mr. Chairman and gentlemen, that I have 
asked that Mr. London state his position. 

Mr. London. I shall not interrupt any more. 

Mr. GoMPERs. I do not regard it as an unwarranted interruption ; 
on the contrary. I welcome it. I will say that on last Thursday I 
suggested that Mr. London first explain what was in his mind in 
regard to his joint resohition, and then I might have an opportunity 
of speaking not only upon the resolution itself but upon Mr. Lon- 
don's explanation of it. He declined to act upon that suggestion. 
I am not at fault if he refuses to explain, and therefore am compelled 
to rely upon the language of the resolutions. 

Now, he says " whereas the methods hei-etofore employed to miti- 
gate the evil of unemployment," such as spasmodic relief work, public 
and private charities, etc., have only tended to degrade. I am per- 
fectly willing, if the Chair consents 

Mr. Keating (interrupting). Well, the Chair would prefer that 
you adhered to the rules of the committee and permitted Mr. London 
to ask questions at the conclusion of your direct statement. 

Mr. GoMPERS. I will say again that " whereas the methods here- 
tofore employed " 

Mr. London (interposing). Such as 

Mr. GoMPBRS. Wait a moment. 

Mr. Keating. The witness will not be interrupted. We will have 
an opportunity to ask questions at the conclusion of his statement. 
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Mr. GoMPERs. "To mitigate the evil," etc., and then suggests 
relief methods. If Mr. London had said, "whereas some of the 
methods hereto^re employed to mitigate the evils," and then said 
^' such as — " and so on, he would have made his meaning clear, 
if he did not intend to say what he did. I take it he did not intend 
to say those things. I do not think he intended it as a trade-union 

aXiKiaiCK.* 

I want to call your attention to this fact, that during the periods 
of industrial stagnation or reaction it is a common practice among 
workers, and particularly among union men and women, to so to an 
employer and say, " Eather than you let a quarter or a half of our 
fellow workers out, divide the work up among us." I am sure that 
course is not to be condemned. 

Your attention is called to this fact, and it is something that has 
not yet been brought fully to your attention : When the panic of 1907 
started there was a movement mooted in the journals and newspapers, 
either controlled or owned by employers and other big corporations, 
intimating to the workers that they would have to siibmit to reduc- 
tions in wages, due to the then on-coming period of stagnation. The 
American Federation of Labor sent forth its ringing cry to the toilers 
of America, paraphrasing the old couplet, 

It is better to have loved and lost 
Than never to have loved at all, 

the workers resolved that " we will resist any reduction of wages," for 

It is better to resist and lose 
Than not to resist at all. 

That declaration went ringing throughout America. The great 
employers of labor sat up and took notice; and no less a personage 
and controller of finance of his day than the late J. Pierpont Morgan 
came out in an interview declaring that the interests with which he 
was associated would not attempt to reduce wages. So the declara- 
tion went ringing throughout the country, and tne American Federa- 
tion of Labor performed a great service for the people of the United 
States in preventing the oeterioration threatened against them by 
making the industrial crisis prolonged and more acute. But that 
fact is not interesting to oiir scientists, our philosophers, our micro- 
scopic examiners, and our sociologists. 

In section 3 of Mr. London's proposition or joint resolution, he 
says " it shall be the duty of the commission to prepare a detailed 
plan for the establishment and maintenance of a national insurance 
fund " — not to inquire into and to report and for Congress to enact, 
but " it shall be the duty of the commission to prepare a detailed 
plan for the establishment and maintenance of a national insurance 
fimd." And then, in the next line, line 2, "out of which workers 
who shall be in need may be aided when involuntarily out of employ- 
ment " ; that is, somebody is to determine when the workers shall be 
in need — ^somebody. In other words, then, it is a matter like kisses 
which go by favor; and when the political kisses are most profuse 
the aid may be most generous. How far that wilj go and can go and 
can be made to go in the establishment of a powerful autocracy is 
better left for the imagination. 

But I was particularly interested, when Mr. London asked Com- 
missioner Eoyal Meeker the question last Thursday, while Mr. 
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Meeker was here — I am relying entirely upon my memory as to the 
verbal phrasing of the question — ^ana said, "Mr. Commissioner, 
wouldn't you thmk that if the standard of wages were not paid, that 
that would constitute involuntary unemployment?" 

Mr. London. You are mistaken, Mr. Gompers. 

Mr. GoMPEBS. I think when there is a question, not of veracity, 
but a question of understanding what the question or answer was an 
interruption will be permitted. 

Mr. Bating. Yes ; under the circumstances. 

Mr. Gompers. I will ask to have Mr. London state the question as 
he remembers it. 

Mr. London. As I remember it, it was this : I tried to draw a dis- 
tinction between strikes which are the result of an attempt of an em- 
ployer to reduce standards of employment. The unemployment 
caused by such strikes I characterized as involuntary unemployment. 
In other words, where a man gets $5 a day and strikes in order to 
obtain $6, assuming that $5 is a sufficient sum to support him ade- 
quately, the man getting $5, as I say, and striking for $6, his un- 
employment is not involuntary, but is voluntary; but when a man 
gets a sum which is not sufficient to enable him to live on, or is merely 
sufficient for that purpose, and the employer attempts to reduce his 
wage below the mmimum necessary to live on, I look upon such a 
strike and the unemployment caused by such a strike as involuntary 
unemployment. The distinction is a legitimate one. Unemploy- 
ment due to some strikes should be held to be involuntary unemploy- 
ment. That is the question I addressed to Mr. Meeker. 

Mr. Gompers. The question of a man getting $5 a day and striking 
for $6. 

Mr. London. Yes ; assuming that $5 is the standard and is enough 
to live on. 

Mr. Gompers. I do not know a^iything of such a limit. You may 
have such a limit. I have no limit. I have no limit in the demands 
of workers upon society. 

In essence, the question as I stated it, was accurate. The question 
as to how such standards may be threatened is not essential. In his 
question Congressman London has arbitrarily set as an example a 
man receiving $5 a day and striking for $6. But how about the man 
or woman to whom Congressman London referred, who is working 
for a mere pittance, and strikes for an increase from $1.25 to $1.50 
a day? 

Mr. London. I would class that as involuntary unemployment. 

Mr. Gompers. There you are. It is a question of standards, It is 
a question of discrimination. It is a question of administration. 
And let me say this to you : As a rule, when the poorest paid of the 
workers make a prot^t against deterioration of their conditions — as 
a rule — others, like the Pharisees of old, express their sympathy and 
walk by on the other side. It is the militant men and women who 
fight for their rights, who are heard, and who are given support and 
aid to victory. It is the labor movement, the men and the women 
of the labor movement, who must help the poorest; and the ex- 
planation given by Mr. London as to his position aoes no great 
credit to his understanding of this subject, because if men have 
established a standard of bfe as a result of their organization and 
their work and experience requiring $5 a day for the maintenance 
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of themselves and their families, the question if they strike for a 
dollar more, knowing and believing that the employment and the 
conditions in the industry warrant it, they are as much justified in 
making that demand as the men who have been working for a long 
time for $1.26 or $1.50 a day. It is a question of principle. 

Mr. London would like to have the $5 a day workman wait until 
the $1.50 workers are brought up to the level oi $6 a day. They will 
not do it. They are not molded in that form. They are human 
beings. They have their aspirations and their hopes. They want 
better hours and conditions of labor and better wages. Ajid the 
higher they are the greater will be their demand. The independence 
and the intelligence that have been developed in their character and 
make-up demand for them the better conditions for which they are 
contending. 

The whole scheme, the whole fault, the whole philosophv, repre- 
sented by Dr. Rubinow officially before this committee ana by Mr. 
London as a representative of his political party ,^ contemplate not 
individual development, not opportunity for initiative, for voluntary 
action, but regulation by the State. These people want to have laws 
enacted to make the other people conform to their concepts and 
recipes out of number. 

Who is going to determine what is involuntary unemployment? 
I venture to say that if the record is searched you will find that Mr. 
London was not so sure in his mind as to what it ought to be, and 
Commissioner Meeker, professor of Princeton, was equally wabbly 
and noncommittal. 

I am speaking for the American Federation of Labor, and I think 
that if there ever was an organization of workers for which a central 
body could speak with authority, it is the American Federation of 
Lalfor. It represents the best thought and the highest hopes of nearly 
every wage earner of America, for, whether the workers be organized 
or unorganized, it is to us they come, and it is to them we go, in order 
tiiat we may help them to protect and to promote their rights and 
their interests. 

Section 8 of Mr. London's proposition provides that the commis- 
sion shall prepare and recommend schedules of benefits. It shall 
prepare and recommend rules and regulations — ^rules and regula- 
tions — ^rules and regulations. That is the order of society as con- 
templated in the phflosophy of — ^if I may use that sacred term of our 
friends, £he SociiQists — regulation of every man's and every woman's 
every step, the regulation of the Government, the regulation of its 
commissions and its officers. 

I am heartsore, ill, and sad when any, the least of my fellows, is 
hurt in any way. I am so constitutea that I scarcely would hurt 
anyone even in self-defense. And sore and saddened as I am by the 
illness, the killing, and maiming of so many of my fellow workers, 
I would rather see that go on lor years and years, minimized and 
mitigated by the organized labor movement, than ^ive up one jot 
of the freedom of the workers to strive and struggle for their own 
emancipation through their own efforts. 

It has been a constant struggle of the workers through the ages 
to get the tentacles of governmental agencies from off the throats of 
the workers and to break the gyves from off their wrists. Here 
comes along a movement of men and women, many of them good. 
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whole-souled, true, noble, many of them but led by sophistry as to 
the causes of the ills and as to the hopes for a better life, and willing 
to rivet the masses of labor to the juggernaut of government. The 
American Federation of Labor has been attacked and ridiculed as no 
other organization on the face of the earth, and just by these people — 
not all, but officially and severally by nearly all of them. But why i 
Because the American trade-union movement, the American Federa- 
tion of Labor, refused to yield to any group one inch of the field of 
activity in the interests of the working people. The advocates of 
Government regulation may fight for it, but they will find a stout 
contender against them in each human activity. They have been 
unable to control the American trade-union movement, and that is 
the great sum total of our offense. 

The American Federation of Labor and the American trade-union 
movement is the most effective militant, beneficent labor movement, 
freer from governmental interference, influence, or control than any 
other labor movement in the whole world. It is because we are a 
labor movement, pure and simple, per se, a movement of wage earn- 
ers, for wage earners, by wage earners, that we incur the flippant, 
and sometimes the serious, attacks and criticisms and subtle antago- 
nism of the Socialist movement. 

Section 4 of the resolution provides that it shall be the duty of the 
commission to submit a report and recommendations for the relief 
of unemployment by the " regularization of industry." In" other 
words, the Government has to regulate industry and, ergo, regulate 
the work of the toilers. " It shall be the duty of the commission," 
etc., "to submit a report, plans, and recommendations for under- 
taking and establishing industries which are to be maintained by the 
Government of the United States." I do not know that it is neces- 
sary that I should take any of the time of this committee to discuss 
this subject. 

There was a remark made here, I do not know by whom, but inas- 
much as those who appeared last Thursday appeared all in favor of 
the resolution, I will mention it. There was some criticism made of 
the workmen's compensation bill, which was rejected by the organiza- 
tions of the railroad brotherhoods. I believe they made a mistake 
in the course pursued by one or two of the brotherhoods. I have done 
my share to try to bring the brotherhoods to my point of view ; but I 
hold that, inasmuch as the act concerned them primarily, they have 
the right to determine what is best for them. They have the right 
to make a mistake, and it is better that they make a mistake against 
their own interests than that they accept the course that you propose, 
according to which they would not even be given a chance to make a 
mistake. That is the difference between autocracy and democracy, 
the difference between an autocratic form of government and a demo- 
cratic form of government. A democratic form of government im- 
plies that the people rule. As the people are, some of them, ignorant, 
and some are jealous of their rights, in developing strength oi charac- 
ter and altruism, democracy may make mistakes ; but it is better that 
democracy should make a mistake and then rectify it as time goes on, 
than to have an autocratic form of government, to have an autocrat 
with all the wisdom of King Solomon or any other autocrat. 

There is scarcely an international — although in saying this I may be 
saying it out of sequential order, as I have not arranged my statement 
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or my memorandum in such way that it will be necessarily sequen- 
tial, depending upon my own experience and understanding to clothe 
my views with words best adapted for them — ^there is scarcely an 
international union that has not provided some form of insurance 
against sickness, against invalidity, against unemployment, tool in- 
surance in many of them, traveling benefits, going from place to 
place in search of employment, railroad fare and enough for meals 
and lod^ng, old-age pensions, and annuities. I can not give you the 
figures just now. 

I have just been handed this memorandum. The International 
Typographical Union, over 60 years old, with a membership in 1915 
of 59,100, has a pension roll of over 1,342 for members over 60 years of 
age. The pension was established in 1908. The International Typo- 
graphical Union established a union printers' home 20 years ago out 
in Colorado Springs, Colo. There are now 184 inmates. The pjen- 
sion or superannuation provided by the International Typographical 
Union runs from about $5 to $8 a week. The railroad brother- 
hoods — engineers, firemen, trainmen, and conductors — ^have also in- 
teresting provisions. May I ask in my time for a gentleman to say 
a few words and give the figures in reference to these benefits? 

Mr. Keating. Yes, without objection, 

Mr. GoMPERs. Benefits are paid in accordance with the wages 
earned. If the wages are low the benefit necessarily must be low. 
Dues are necessarily low. 

The organizations of labor have expended millions upon millions 
of dollars in protecting and insuring the members of the organiza- 
tions, and let me say this: I know of not one organization of labor in 
America, not one bona fide trade union, which does not use much of 
its funds and most of its voluntary contributions from the members 
to help members of unorganized labor or unskilled. We go to the 
unsldlled laborers and bring them the message of hopefulness and 
protection, notwithstanding the attacks of Congressman London in 
the House of Kepi-esentatives upon the trade-unions and upon the 
labor leaders of America. 

I have here some correspondence between Mr. Koyal Meeker, Com- 
missioner of Labor Statistics of the Department of Labor, and Mr. 
James Sullivan, upon the subject of conditions of labor, wages, prices, 
etc., and ask that it be made a part of the record. 

Mr. Keating. Without objection, it will be incorporated in the 
record. 

February 2o, 1914. 
Hon. William B. Wilson, 

Secretary of Labor, Washington, D. C. 

Dear Sir : The findings relative to retail prices of food published from time to 
time by the Bureau of Labor Statistics are widely accepted by the press as in- 
dicative of a constantly rising: cost of living in the United States. A digest of 
Bulletin 138, which is soon to be issued, appeared in a New York commercial 
newspaper on February 16 under a series of " scare " heads, the leading one 
being " Food prices higher than for 23 years " ; the major heading for the same 
matter in another New York daily paper was " Prices soar skyward," while a 
third newspaper announced " Sixty per cent rise in the price of food in the last 
13 years." The percentages given in the bureau's bulletins seem to be generally 
regarded In this country as valid Indications of an uninterrupted tendency up- 
ward In the movement of prices, as if they were governed by some unseen agency. 
The Board of Trade of Great Britain, the office of the Statisque G^n^rale de la 
France, and other European centers for the preparation of reference w^orks 
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accept the bulletin's percentages as official index numbers and use them as rec- 
ords and bases of comparison. 

An examination of the statistics of the bureau bulletins, however, shows that 
they are inadequate as a basis for percentages representing the general cost of 
living, and hence inaccurate sources for general inferences — ^In a word, they lack 
the elements of adequacy, lucidity, and correctness. 

The principal table of summaries (p. 10, S^t. 15, 1913, issue of the pamphlet 
in question, the last one. at hand) is headed "Relative retail prices of food; 
simple and weighted averages, 1890 to August, 1913, by geographical divisions." 
The percentages in the final column, recapitulative of the other columns, give a 
rise in " prices weighted " from 101.9 in 1890 to 166.1 In August, 1913. The title 
of the pamphlet (of 146 pages), '* Retail prices, 1890 to August, 1913," probably 
misled the newspaper head waiters and condensers of the buUetin*s contents, so 
that they have been taking it for granted that the figures related to the general 
cost of living and have written up their alarming headings accordingly. Perhaps 
they read also the assertion of the compiler of the pamphlet that " 15 articles 
of food enter into the relative prices in tMs report, representing approximately 
two-thirds of the expenditures for food by the average workingman*s family." 
Here is approximately sufficient official justification for alarming news-column 
headings and, despondent editorial comment. 

Now, what are the 15 articles of food covered in the bulletins, and. as a fact, 
do they represent the alleged two-thirds expenditure? Here is a list of them : 
Sirloin steak ; round steak ; rib roast, pork chops ; bacon, smoked ; ham, smoked ; 
lard, pure ; hens ; flour, wheat ; corn meal ; eggs, strictly fresh ; butter, creamery ; 
potatoes, Irish ; sugar, granulated ; milk, fresh. 

Eight of these articles are meat, counting " hens " under this heading. Of the 
seven other commodities four showed a decrease on April 15, 1913, as compared 
with April 15, 1912. Flour had declined 4.1 per cent, corn meal 1.6, potatoes 
47, and sugar 16. Of the three remaining commodities butter had increased 
8.7 per cent, milk 4, and eggs 0.4. For these seven commodities the decreases 
that year far outbalanced the increases. But the general average increase in 
the meats being put by the intricate processes of the bureau at 17 per *cent» 
brought a showing of an ** advanced cost of living." The September bulletin 
gave a decrease of three of these commodities on August 15. 1913, as compared 
with August 15, 1912. The fluctuations of the 15 commodities, excepting meat, 
thus frequently take the downward curve as well as the upward. The New 
Yorker looking over the bulletins notes these points : For New York City butter 
is quoted In April, 1913, at 41 cents per pound; on February 1, 1914, it was 
quoted in the local papers at 30. Potatoes last year and the year before were 
unusually cheap. Corn meal Is not an article of everyday diet in New York. 
The bottle price of milk, affected by the health regulations, has been nearly 
stationary for several years. Fish, which takes a leading place in the food list 
of a large part of New York's population, is not included In the bureau's table. 
Coffee, wholesale, fell last year from 13i cents to 9^. The bureau has given in 
percentages in Its reports, 1890, 1903, 3907, the prices of 18 commodities (namely, 
apples, beans, bread, butter, cheese, coffee, corn meal, eggs, fish, flour, milk, 
molasses, potatoes, prunes, rice, sugar, tea, vinegar). The general average per- 
centages for these commodities were— 1890, 104.4 ; 1903, 105.15 ; 1907, 114. In- 
creases, 1890-1903, three-quarters of 1 per cent; 1903-1907, 8.85 per cent; for 
the entire period 1890-1907, 9.6 per cent.* 

It Is to be noted that the rise in the price of meat in the United States has 
been from a level far below the prices long prevailing in Europe, especially 
those of the Continent. For example, sirloin steak In Chicago Is given in the 
tables as selling, even in April, 1913, for 22 cents a pound ; in Paris or Berlin 
it would be difficult to get steak of the same quality at 40 cents a pound. The 
Statlstique G6n6rale gives the price of steak In Paris in 1910 at 34 to 45 cents 
a pound, according to quality. 

The " weight " given in the eight articles of meat in the bureau's table is, to 
a certainty, out of all proportion to the present consumption of meat in an 
American working-class family. The workingman, like the moneyed man, has 
adapted his expenditures to the acquirement of the best food values his purse 
commands. He has rearranged the proportions in his food, substituting cereals 
for flesh food or buying cheaper cuts of the latter. Has the bureau modified Its 
" weighting " of meats in accordance with this fact, or has the weighting stood 



* These percentages of Increase should be 0.71 per cent, 8.41 per cent, and 9.10 p«»r 
cent. — ^Royal Meeker. 
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nncbanged since the issue of the eighteenth annual report in 1903? It is upon 
that report that the compiler of the present bulletins relies for the statement 
that the 15 commodities of his tables represent two^hirds of the wage workers' 
expenditures for food. The statement is at this date under a cloud of reason- 
able doubt. 

Making a comparison In the prices of certain meats and seven other articles 
running back through the 24 years to 1890 and deducing from it a general 
increase of 60 per cent in the cost of living, as has been done in the rest, falls 
impressively short of a true indication of the present general level of prices for 
all the various conmiodities and services which make on the total cost of living. 

Bradstreets of February 14, 1914, offers a much wider range for deductions 
as to cost of living than the bulletin's 15 articles. It gives its usual compara- 
tive wholesale prices of 106 commodities. From these it calculates an index 
number which is the lowest reported since October, 1911, and which is 6.2 per 
cent under the index returned on February 1, 1918. As compared with February 
1, 1912, 46 articles declined in price, 42 advanced, and 18 were without change. 
Among those declining In the year were wheat, rye, flour, mutton, beef, butter, 
coffee, sugar, beans, peas, lemons, raisins, currants, and anthracite coal. As 
compared with January 1, 1910, the number of commodities having a decreased 
price was 40, while 8 remained unchanged. Among those lower in price in the 
four-year comparison were wheat, oats, rye, flour ($5.40 to $4.25), milk, pork, 
bacon, lard, butter (36 cents to 26.5), eggs (38 cents to 34), sugar, peas, peanuts, 
lemons, cotton, wool, and tobacco. 

There is enlightenment on the points in question in other official Federal sta- 
tistics. A bureau of the Agricultural Department reported in 1912 that on April 
1 farmers were getting less for their staple crops than on that dat^ during the 
previous flve years. In March, 1913, the same bureau reported that staple crops 
in the United States averaged about 21.7 per cent lower on March 1 than on 
that date the year previous, 3.9 per cent lower than in 1911, 19 per cent lower 
than in 1910, and 10.3 per cent lower than in 1909 on the same date. 

A general report on prices issued by the Bureau of Labor Statistics itself In 
1911 gave the results of an investigation of the wholesale prices of 257 commodi- 
ties. Of these 267, the number showing an average Increase for the year was 
148, while 26 showed no change and 83 showed decreases. Giving the average 
price (Index number) of the 257 commodities for 1890 as 112.9, the bureau found 
the average for 1910 to be 131.6. For the raw commodities among the 257 the 
average price ran 115 for 1890 and 139.7 for 1910; and for food, 112 for 1890 
and 128.7 for 1910. Here was an advance for all the 257 commodities, 1890-1910, 
of 18,7 per cent; for the raw commodities of 24.7 per cent, and for food only 
16.7 per cent. But for the same period, 1890-1910, the compiler of the statistics 
of the Labor Bureau special bulletin finds by his figures relating to the 15 com- 
modities a rise in retail prices of 46.5 per cent. It would make the public feel 
better if reports on the 257 commodities were sent out frequently, and the com- 
pilation as to the 15 forgotten. Rise, wholesale, 167 ; rise, retail, 46.5. * 

But here is another comparison In percentages, retail: Eighteenth report (p. 
643), for 30 articles, 1890-1903, a rise of 8.8 per cent; special bulletin, Septem- 
ber, 1913, 15 articles, 1890^1903, 14.9 per cent. Further, the bureau's own differ- 
ent series of reports of the percentage In the rise In retail prices differ aston- 
ishingly. In the regular periodical bulletin of July, 1908, is a table dealing with 
30 commodities, including meats, under the heading, " Relative retail prices of 
food in the United States weighted according to average consumption In work- 
ingmen's families, by years — 1890-1907." Basing the percentages on prices in 
1890 as 102.4, this table gives 1907 as 120.6. Here Is 18.2 advance. But the 
special September, 1913, bulletin, giving 1890 as 101.9, puts Its 15 commodities 
in 1907 at 125.9, an advance of 24. Here is a difference between the two re- 
ports of nearly 6 points, or 25 in a hundred. At this ratio the difference In esti- 
mates when the special bulletin's general percentage arrived at 166.1 (August, 
1913) could be 16 per cent. 

There is no justification as every compiler of statistics in the bureau knows, 
for the assertion, as made in newspaper headings and by the prophets of 
calamity, that the rise In wages has not kept up with the rise in prices. 
Wages, In general, the bureau reports, have risen — ^per cent. There has been 
no " rise in the cost of living " since 1890 of 60 per cent or 50 per cent or even 
25 per cent. 

Here are the statistical Items In the average cost of living in 1903 in New 
York for 471 families earning $695, as given In the Eighteenth Annual Report 
of the Bureau of Labor: 
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Rent, $121 ; fuel, $35 ; lighting, $8 ; clothing, $98 ; sundries, $130 ; food, $325 ; 
total, $692. 

A reasonable inference from this presentation of bureau statistics of the 
cost of living is that the only commodity figuring largely and constantly in 
the total advance is meat. As to this commodity, the arrivals from Argentine, 
growing monthly since the change in the tariff, have already, according to 
Secretary Redfield, resulted in a decline in the general New York wliolesale 
market of 4 cents a pound. In New York Argentina meats are widely adver- 
tised as selling at retail at a cut of 20 to 40 per cent on usual rates. 

The $825 for food represents only 47 per cent of the entire family outlay. Of 
this $325 for food only $127 was represented by meats, viz: Beef, fresh, $60; 
beef, salt, $9 ; pork, fresh, $15 ; pork, salt, $12 ; other meat, $18 ; poultry, $13— 
the $127 being but 39 per cent of the outlay for food and only 18.6 per cent of 
the entire family expenditures. As to the rise in prices on other food com- 
modities than the meat, representing this 18.6 per cent of the total outlay, as 
we have seen, it is certainly to the present time not more than 10 per cent 
since 1890. 

As bearing on the alarming reports of our Bureau of Labor Statistics, the 
range of prices for 24 articles of consumption at Paris, as published by the 
Bureau of Labor for France, may be helpful. 

The index numbers run: 

1901, 100 ; 1902, 95 ; 1903, 98 ; 1904, 99 ; 1905. 97 ; 1906, 95 ; 1907, 100 ; 1908, 
102 ; 1909, 100 ; 1910, 104. 

That is, average prices in France for the entire decade ran below the level 
of 1901. 

For 23 articles at London the British Board of Trade, taking account of the 
coefficient of consumption, gives: 

1901, 100; 1902, lOl ; 1903. 103; 1904, 102; 1905, 103; 1906, 102; 1907, 105; 
1908, 108 ; 1909, 108 ; 1910, 109 ; 1911, 109 ; 1912, 115. 

For Germany, 13 commodities (Inclusive of the highest advaiices?) are re- 
ported from Prussia, Bavaria, Baden, and Wurtemberg, as follows : 

1900, 100; 1901, 103; 1902, 105; 1903. 105; 1904, 105; 1905, 114; 1906, 118; 
1907, 116 ; 1908, 116 ; 1909, 124 ; 1910. 127 ; 1911, 128 ; 1912, 130. 

In December, 1912, our Bureau of Labor Statistics, with its 15 commodities, 
had got up to 158 i>er cent, beating Germany, with its high-water mark for 13, 
by 28 per cent. 

" Unprecedented high prices of food," a phrase so frequently employed now- 
adays, is out of place in the domain of fact. Layton's " Study of Prices," giv- 
ing diagrams of Jevons's and Sauerbeck's statistics for the United Kingdom, 
Aldrich's for the United States, and Schmitz's for Germany, shows that from 
1863 to 1883 (excepting during the three years 1877-1879) the cost of living 
was uniformly higher in the four countries than in 1910. 

Putting tabulated statistics aside and looking over the run of prices as he has 
known them in the last 30 years, the middle-aged observer will recall various 
permanent reductions in his regular expenditures which have weighed con- 
tinually on the side of lowering the cost of living. He will remember when 
sugar was almost double the present price, and coffee, if not double, far above 
the present price. In New York butter was rarely below 40 cents a pound in 
the winter months ; flour long stood above the present level. Up to 1883 wheat 
was never in the centuries as cheap as in the present year. New York com- 
mands now the fruits of the West Indies, as well as of Florida and the Pacific 
coast. The effects of the new tariff are being realized. Whatever the cause 
without doubt the present winter has seen an abundant and cheap supply of 
grapefruit, oranges, and bananas. California grapes have recently been shipped 
to New York by means of a new process of preservation in transit, with prices 
within reach of persons of moderate means. The refrigerator car equalizes 
prices of fruits, berries, and melons over the country, gives these commodities 
new markets, extends their season, and encourages production in districts not 
able a few years ago to sell these and similar crops. Freight rates in the 
United States in 1870 were 1.8 cents per ton per mile ; the average at present 
is 0.741 — a reduction of considerably more than 50 per cent. Pullman-car rates 
have just been reduced by law in various parts of the country. Passenger 
service, while rendered more safe through the steel car, has come down by 
reason of the legal 2-cent or voluntary mileage rate, marking the lowest point 
they ever yet reached. ' . 

The rates of board, a sure reflex of the landlady's outlay for food, have 
advanced little either in New York or the country districts which are the resorts 
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in summer of many of its inhabitants of moderate means. Boarding-house, 
hotel, and restaurant keepers seem to have learned to *• weight " the meals they 
serve so that the cheaper balance the dearer of their "supplies. The alleged in- 
crease of 60 per cent in the cost of food certainly does not apply in their case. 
It Is to be doubted that the general average price of board for the artisan wage- 
worker has risen $1 a week. The 25-cent factory-neighborhood eating-house 
dinner remains 25 cents. Canned goods, every housekeeper knows, show nothing 
like a 60 per cent — perhaps, on the whole, not even a 10 per cent — Increase. 

As to rents, the " new law " tenement houses — ^for which the statute prescribes 
window light to all the rooms and more yard space to a lot — indicates the 
better quarters now occupied by a large proportion of the masses in New York 
to-day as compared with the previous generation. Cojnparisons stumble on 
variation of standards : steam heating in many tenement houses has taken the 
place of stoves ; hot and cold water is in every new apartment, whereas formerly 
five families could draw only cold water from one general tap in the hallway. 
The suburbs, being reached by improved transit, on the steam railroads as well 
as the electric, exhibit an improvement in the well-being of a large proportion 
of the population having small incomes. This Is true of every city In the 
United States. New York's transit systems carry hundreds of thousands of 
passengers 15 miles for the nickel that 20 years ago carried them only 5 in a 
longer time. The transfer and double transfer cover greater areas than ever. 
A trip from New York to Brooklyn which In the old days of the city bridge 
service cost 13 cents now costs 5. The worklngman hence has the choice of 
districts for a dwelling place which only 10 to 15 years ago were beyond his 
range of dally travel. Robei^t C. Chapin, studying working-clas^ rents, found 
that out of 243 families only 102 reporteil Increase of rents from 1904 to 1909. 
Of these 102 families, 46 gave an Increase at $1 or less a month, 36 at $1, and 
27 at $2. An Increase of $1 for all the class of tenants living on $700 a year 
and paying $121 ($10 a month) rent would be an advance of but 10 per cent, 
and not 2 per cent on the family income. 

As to clothing, whatever the determining circumstances, it may be safely 
affirmed that the general prices late this winter In New York have reached the 
lowest level known to this generation. In the clothing trade there are no 
jobbing houses which standardize prices and no summary of comparative prices 
is possible. ' The matter of comparing prices can only be left to general obser- 
vation. Secretary Redfleld states that woolen cloth from the largest makers 
has been reduced this winter from 15 to 25 per cent. The $2 derby hat has not 
changed in price ; caps are cheap ; collars, stationary ; men's furnishing goods 
have not advanced. For the last 15 to 20 years the standard price of a pair 
of well- wearing men's shoes, such as are worn by many men throughout the 
United States who in the handmade days regularly paid $4 or $6 for their 
footwear, has usually run as low as $3 to $3.50. Women's and children's shoes 
shared In the decrease In price. • In all, working-class clothing may be set down 
among the reductions In price since 1890. 

As to light, gas In New York In 1880 was $2.25 per thousand feet ; In 1885 it 
was reduced to $1.75; In 1890 to $1.25, later to $1, and six years ago to 80 
cents, the present price. The legal provisions for supervision as to quality are 
more stringent than ever. A citizen, giving his name and writing as treasurer 
of an Institution In New York, states In public print that in 1907 his bills for 
light and electric power amounted to $1,115, whereas in 1913 the same service 
cost $938. For coal he paid In 1907, $1,894 ; In 1913, $1,280. The Increased use 
of gas as fuel by the working class is indicated by the increase in the use of 
gas stoves, the day consumption of gas, mainly as fuel, now very nearly equal- 
ing the night consumption as fuel and gas. 

As to sundries, compared with 1890: There are places of amusement patron- 
ized by the wageworkers In every quarter, at prices of admission that average 
a half or less of those of 25 years ago. The 10-cent stores supply at a dime, 
or even a nickel, numerous articles of household and personal use which not so 
long ago cost a quarter at the hardware or drug or notion store. The cheapen- 
ings in the cost of communication of messages reach all classes, the lessened 
cost in the case of the business man finally in some degree benefiting the general 
public. Telephoning from the outlying districts within Greater New York to 
the heart of the city 10 years ago cost 25 cents, while a " call " taking* up 
more, than five minutes cost 50 ; the same services are had to-day for but 10 
and 15 cents. Telegraph rates, especially night messages, have had a reduction, 
reaching in cases to 50 per cent or more. The millions of dollars In the new 
business done by the parcel post counts, every dollar of It, for cheapness. The 
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recent cut in express rates operate against an increased cost of living and pro- 
mote the use of sucli devices as the food hamper. The artisan class of this 
country are aware of the significance throughout industry and the influence on 
costs of all goods when there ill considerable reduction in the price of basic 
raw materials. Pig iron is now selling at $14.75 per ton, as against $18.50 a 
year ago ; steel billets, at $20.50, as against $28.50 ; copper, 15 cents per pound, 
as against 16^; and wool, 21.5, as against 28.2 cents. The lessened cost of 
periodical literature, including newspapers, which have been more than doubled 
in size and halved in price, is an indication of the lower expenditures constantly 
brought about through the applcation of the sciences and the arts. We are 
now in the era of electricity^ And with all these lower expenditures have come 
more varied enjoyments, services, conveniences, and forms of instruction* As 
compared in these respects with the period of 1880, the present year marks 
an advance in civilization shared in to some extent by every laboring-class 
family. 

To bring all the foregoing considerations of prices to the point of trying for 
a true possible average rise in the genial cost of living is perhaps beyond the 
powers of the calculation of anyone, however well provided with all existing 
statistics bearing on the problem. However, it may be ventured that with meats 
up and sundries down and other items fluctuating continually, it is to be 
doubted that a general established rise for a New York family having an income 
of $700 a year can be figured to be 10 per cent. For a family having $1,400 it 
can hardly be 15 per cent. 

On the whole, whether we depend on the experiences of every-day life or on 
the work of statisticians other than those of the Bureau of Labor Statistics for 
the 15 commodities, the result is a devout wish, for the peace of the country, 
that the findings based on those 15 commodities be not fi^ven the press unless 
proper signals of caution relative to their narrow scope and their insufficiency 
as criteria of the trend in general costs be published with them. 
Respectfully, 

J. W. SULIJVAN, 

Room 338, 1 Madisati Aven/ue, New York, 



Mabch 18, 1914. 
Hon. WiLUAM B. Wilson, 

Secretary of Labor, Washington, Z). C. 

My open letter to you dated February 28, as you were duly informed, was 
written for the good of the country, for the assistance of the President, and for 
the benefit of yourself. The benefit seems not to have been appreciated. 

Two answers to that letter have reached me. 

The first came by way of a press dispatch, March 7. It states that you had 
that day decided to revise the system by which the Government had estimated 
the cost of living ; that you believed that a more thorough investigation, giving 
figures from a greatly increased number of cities and a wider range of articles 
of food, would reveal " a different state of affairs " ; that you believed prices 
were lower; that your action had been taken in response to my letter; that 
President Wilson, whose attention had been called to that letter, was also of 
opinion that a hew system might give " vastly different figures " ; and finally that 
you felt that in no wise was the present administration to blame for the im- 
perfect reports, as in the course of events it had fallen heir to the system now 
in vogue of collecting and publishing the data of the bureau. Answer sufficient, 
assuredly, this, to the public and to all parties concerned, though perhaps it 
might fittingly have been supplemented by a courteous expression of acknowl- 
edgment to myself. 

Your second answer is of a different tone and character. Unfortunately, 
ignoring my spirit and intentions, you have, together with a curt line from 
yourself, sent me a labored defense of the bureau's reports, bristling with per- 
sonalties, signed by a subordinate. He plainly relied upon creating an effect 
in his favor only among the uninformed as to the points discussed. 

A reply in detail may be of service to you while working out your plans for 
the promised revision of the bureau's methods. 

Your commissioner writes: "The author of this criticism resorts to com- 
parison of wholesale prices with retail prices, actual retail prices from sale 
records with alleged prices, the retail price of one grade of an article with the 
retail price of another grade of the same article, price relatives in Oemany, 
France, and England with price relatives in the United States, although there 
is nothing in common to compare." Every statement in this passage is flatly 
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and completely contradicted by the carefully chosen language of my letter 
wherever references were made to the prices given in the bureau or other re- 
ports. In each instance wholesale or retail prices are quoted in explicit terms. 
Kot one comparison is made involving different grades of a commodity. 

In penning the several assertions of that passage your commissioner exhi- 
bited a fine audacity. The statistics of " price relatives " for Germany, France, 
and England, spoken of by me cautiously as merely " bearing upon the alarm- 
ing reports" of your bureau, appeared in tabular form, with your bureau's 
averages, in the British Board of Trade Labour Gazette and were reproduced in 
the October number of the Bulletin of the Department of Labor of France under 
the heading of "Comparative indexes, 1900-1912." These highest statistical 
■authorities of the two countries mentioned employed those "price relatives" 
of the various countries as expressing the very comparisons denied them by 
your commissioner. 

Your commissioner took good care to evade mentioning the examples given in 
my letter of the glaring inconsistencies occurring in tables of retail prices in 
different series of the bureau's own bulletins. His silence on that point confesses 
the defects I pointed out. 

Your conunissioner expresses this belief : " It seems hardly probable that any 
•one could be misled by the tables contained in the retail-price bulletins." But 
that is precisely the trouble. What do the newspaper headlines which I quoted 
in my letter to you tend to show? What is the impression as to increase in prices 
given throughout the country with every new edition of the bulletin? Does its 
reported higher cost of commodities help or hinder not only the present administra- 
tion but the entire Nation at a time when the facts inspiring hope and good cheer 
should have at least equal weight with the tales that tend to intensify depression 
and despair 1| Can the commissioner possibly be unaware of the wave of sensation 
passing over the country consequent upon the press interpretations of his tabular 
showing of high prices? Do not his agents in the 40 cities send him newspaper 
<*omment on the reports? 

Let us now take up the astonishing errors your commissioner, in commenting 
on my letter, has made regarding prices and other factors in the distribution of 
milk, corn meal, potatoes, butter, and meat 

"The bureau*s figures," he declares, "furnished by the dealers themselves, 
«how that the price of milk has risen steadily since 1890." This, in an attempt to 
refute my mention of the point that in New York the "bottle price of milk, 
affected by health regulations, has been stationary for several years " — a fact no 
•one in this community would think of disputing. Verification : The records of 
the company which, through its sales and organization, sets the price of milk In 
Greater New York, are readily obtainable. They show that the price per bottle 
of milk, after resting for years at 8 cents, was advanced to 9 on November 18, 
1907, was reduced to 8 on November 15, 1908, was again Increased to 9 on Novem- 
ber 1, 1909, nearly four and a half years ago, and at that price has since remained 
stationary. The official regulation for the delivery of bottle milk brought an 
advance only in the case of other agencies in the trade theretofore selling " loose " 
milk. The company in question, which before the period of the new regulation 
sold 75 per cent of New York's bottled milk, now serves 40 per cent in the city 
and suburbs. These facts fully substantiate my references to milk prices. 
Further, to your commissioner's confusion, the bureau's own bulletin tables 
(October, 1913), in 35 out of the 36 quotations printed, show 9 cents as the uni- 
form price of milk in New York for the years 1912 and 1913. The significance to 
the bureau's statistics of the price of milk or other commodities in commercial 
Oreater New York lies In the fact that in this community lives one-third the 
population. of the 40 cities from which the bureau gathers the data for all its 130 
pages of minutia-burdfflied tables. 

Com meal coming in question. " How does he know? " is the challenge, when I 
venture to say it is not an article of every-day diet in New York. Corn meal, to 
common knowledge, is but rarely eaten in Northern and Central Europe — ^hardly 
at all among the Jewish people of colder Russia, very little in North Germany 
and France, and it is held as only barnyard feed in Great Britain. More than 40 
-per cent of New York's population to-day is made up of immigrants from those 
countries and the first generation of their descendants. The rigidity of food cus- 
toms, one of the constant phenomena of race characteristics, applies here. In- 
vestigations I have directed of corn-meal sales in New York at retail or whole- 
sale have brought out illumining facts as to the consumption of that commodity. 
At numerous lower East Side bakeries and groceries, except in the Italian quar- 

32028—18 ^10 
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ters, no com meal is on sale; in cases the attendants in bakeries, speaking in 
broken English, said they had never heard of it. A wholesale foodstuffs mer- 
<^ant stated that where he sells 10,000 barrels of rolled oats in New York he 
sells only 1,000 barrels of com meal. The leading cereal house of the country 
reported that it sells more rolled oats in New York and vicinity for human con- 
sumption than com meal for human and animal consumption. Corn meal, an 
article of daily diet in the South, is to be found on few tables in New England. 

That " potatoes last year and year before were unusually cheap " — disputed by 
your commissioner — ^is to be easily verified. Your bureau's own tables give the 
retail advance from October 15, 1912, to October 15, 1913, as 42 per cent. " Brad- 
street's," quoting the wholesale price in June. 1901, at $2.87 and the present 
price at $2.25, gives winter prices, 1910, $1.50; 191^-13, $1.75. 

" Butter, creamery," is the grade, quoted in all cases in your bureau tables. Of 
that grade I therefore spoke in directing attention to its price, quoted in the local 
press February 1, 1914, as 30 cents. But your commissioner, with a rare hardi- 
hood, cites in reply the price, not of " creamery," but of a distinctly higher grade, 
so described Invariably in trade classification, that of ** creamery extra." He 
does not mention the prices for creamery at all. He takes from a single news- 
paper of February 2 the wholesale price of " creamery extra " ; he next gives th& 
average retail price for " creamery extra " on Februay 15 as 36.2 cents. This Is 
correct enough, in fair agreement with my own market authorities, as to " cream- 
ery extra," not under discussion. The disturbing suspicion Is suggested that the 
commissioner Is not aware that there Is a standing difference, running from 
3 to 6 cents. In the retail market prices of ** creamery " and ** extra creamery." 

As to the retail price of " creamery " butter on February 2 : The manager of 
probably the largest private retail outlet for butter In New York, a firm whose 
grocery sales equal that of 300 side-street stores, has sales stubs showing that 
on the date mentioned he was retailing " a fair grade of creamery " at 30 cents a 
pound. Besides, I have a written memorandum from a firm operating 10 of the 
largest retail grocery houses In New York, catering to the wealthier classeSt 
which gives their retail price on January 30 for creamery butter "of a high 
grade " as 32 cents, while their ** creama*y extra " was 35. On February 3 their 
difference in retail price between " creamery " and ** creamery extra " had be- 
come 4 cents, and on February 6, 6 cents. 

Lastly, meats. The eight articles In this line the bureau, in the expressed 
opinion of your commissioner, can regularly quote with confidence, while the 
tables give only seven articles among fill other food commodities " because the 
quality of the same description of an article varies so capriciously." This 
ofilcial conclusion was shown to the New York representative of the largest 
meat interests in America. He laughed. His reply was : " What is the price 
of sirloin steak? Try to get at It. You may have fat steer steak or lean cow 
steak, corn fed or grass fed, fresh or frozen, Texas or Iowa grown, high bred 
or no breed, or from a tough old animal or a tender young one. The steak 
may be sold under various circumstances, by all sorts of dealers, In little side- 
street stores or at big provision houses or by dealers keeping only fancy stock. 
There are even different grades of sirloin steak In the same beef. There Is a 
continual variation in price in neighborhoods on the same grade of beef. 
Sirloin steak Is selling to-day in New York by some houses with only a fine 
trade at 32 cents, while big stores with a popular custom sell down to about 
half that price. The variability in the retail price of meat exceeds what Is 
I)ossible to any other staple. To ascertain through agents in 40 cities the price 
of steak of approximately the same grade in six or seven hundred stores obvi- 
ously presents obstacles greater than getting at prices of standard grades of 
other staple commodities." 

Had the commissioner said that the complications in the data of retail prices 
of all foodstuffs are bewildering, ready assent would have been granted. It i» 
true, uncertainty baffles correct interpretation of the numerous facts intended 
to be brought out and put in print for general information. After visiting, last 
year and the year before, more than a hundred markets, in this country and 
Europe, I decided not to attempt to enter comparisons of prices among my 
published observations. My notes on prices stand unused. But the commis- 
sioner does not take my position. He undertakes to differentiate betweeu 
classes of foods that he claims are standardized at retail and those which are 
not standardized when, in fact, very few are standardized or can be. 

In the meanderings of your commissioner's statement he once or twice comes 
to a desired practical point. He admits as a fact that the bureau has not 
changed its scheme of '* weighting" since 3901. But it is the price of what 
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people are eating now that counts in the cost of their living. In these 13 
years, distressed butchers tell us, the masses have diminished their consumption 
of meats, especially of the higher priced. But the bureau has gone on just 
the same, assuming that its 15 commodities yet represent, as In 1901, "ap- 
proximately two-thirds" the food outlay for the working family. Your com- 
missioner farther admits that various changes are to take place In the bureau's 
method. Good. All the rest of his letter is as naught compared with that 
welcome avowal. 

The managers of mercantile establishments and the other men of large 
affairs whom I have met In collecting data relative to the matters of which 
the bureau bulletins treat, or should treat, have one and all exhibited an atti- 
tude toward the bureau's price tables the reverse of flattering. These men 
are not actively hostile to the bureau; they do not stigmatize it as a shame 
and a disgrace to the Grovernment. but they regard it as of pitifully small 
acGount They doubt the authenticity of Its findings as well as the validity 
of its summaries. Said a leader in his branch of activities, national In scope : 
"The public ought to know which are the 670 retail stores from which the 
bureau's agents gather their figures, In order that It might pass upon the 
agents' judgment. There are merchants and merchants, some are selling 
adulterated and fraudulently labeled foods. The expose made of short weights 
and measures Is an element to be taken Into account. Recently In New York 
It was shown that eggs were sold In a number of stores on Broadway under 
four classes, running from 35 to 60 cents per dozen, the classification being 
wholly fictitious, and vtpon being candled by an Inspector It was proven that 
they all contained about the same percentage of spots. Further, what verifi- 
cation of the agents' visits to the stores mentioned can be produced? Do the 
storekeepers Indorse by signature the data sent in to the bureau as their tes- 
timony? Who judges the various gi*ades quoted In the record? In the whole- 
sale trade, butter, for example, takes on approximate gradations, and re- 
tailers may order accordingly, the deliveries subject to rejection, but In the 
retail trade the storekeeper may easily risk palming off on the unalert con- 
sumer a lower grade for a higher. Can the agents test by standards? Can 
the judgment of one agent form a criterion for another? But whafis the use 
In plying one's self with such questions about lialr-breadths points when the 
entire scheme of the bulletins Is so grievously unsatisfactory that those respon- 
sible for It, yielding to criticism, confess a desire to revise its methods radi- 
cally?" 

Some imhappy expressions contained in your commissioner's statement hardly 
display the traditional affable bearing of a model American public oflSclal when 
considering suggestions affecting his duties. My letter, as he cut it up, was not 
classed with " honest criticism " ; it '* revealed a purpose " ; it was an " effort to 
prove " something. My methods were " haphazard," my quotations " guess- 
work," my statements "gossip about individual experience." My reference to a 
familiar economic fact was gi*eeted with a scornful, " How does he know?" I 
had written " without making any investigation at all." This ruffled dignity of 
officialdom In the novitiate Is out of place. The new commissioner, it is sympa- 
thetically conceded, is too fresh to his office to be wholly responsible for Its 
routine sins. .Not an expression in my letter was meant to give him pain. 
Allowances, we all know, must be made for rigidity of procedure an public busi- 
ness. But since the commissioner, regarding his well-wisher as an opponent to 
be disdained, has started in on the persDnallly game. I am oblijied to obev its 
first exigent obligation. This is, to step into the arena in which the " defi" has 
been proclaimed, to utter a return word by way of comment and explanation. I 
had reason to expect, my dear Wilson, that you yourself should fend off any 
personal shafts instead of incorporating them in your communication to me. 
To do so would have been no task at all, since before getting into public ofilce 
you were several years in the labor movement and are doubtless aware of the 
character of my long-continued service at the headquarters of organized labor 
in Washington. Besides, the veteran employees of your bureau who have been 
permitted to hold over could have informed you that I was active among the 
advocates of a Bureau of Labor years before one was established, that more 
than once have my writings had some influence on Its subsequent efficiency and 
value, and that its successive commissioners have respected my qualifications to 
give testimony on labor subjects. 

Kvidence of watchfulness over the bureau is shown by my possession of a 
file of its bulletins from the beginning. As to the absurd assertion of your com- 
missioner that I had directed your attention to the bureau's blundering '* with- 
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out making any Investigation at all," he could have learned better on a moment's 
inquiry at the nearest bookstore or public library. But in concentrating his 
attention on such matters as the price of comraeal per package to the fourth 
decimal, to swell the amusing price tables in hfs rapidly succeeding bulletins, 
he probably has overlooked up-to-date literature on the live* world problem of 
marketing. The libraries could also have let him know that my reputation as 
an independent Investigator Is not yet to be made, that 25 years ago, unassisted, 
I conducted an Investigation, and, without asking for the vantage of public 
oflfice, initiated a movement which, as developed, has effected the greatest 
change yet known In democratizing our Government. To-day 11 States of our 
Union, and scores of the cities of other States, have the initiative and refer- 
endum. For 30 years investigating social conditions has been my avocation. 
At times the chosen representative of organized labor, it has also been my voca- 
tion. Never shackled with the chains of political office, always declining nomi- 
nation, and never once in any manner seeking public place, I have cosequently. 
not at any time been driven to attempt to conceal partisan faults or explain away 
l)ureau deficiencies. 

With this rejoinder, justifiable, I believe, in view of your commissioner's mis- 
judged anlmadvei*sions on my respectful letter to you — In other words, having 
complied with the rules of argumentative as well as the " personalities " game — 
I leave you and him to the interested public. Its verdicts are usually merciful ; 
besides, it soon permits our coming and going public servants, unless they rise 
well above mediocrity, to pass Into oblivion. 

On the whole. Brother Wilson, I believe I have fair reason to be satisfied up 
to this point with the outcome of my suggestions for reform in the bureau. 
Every official who exercises an influence over its operations, from the President 
right along the line, has decided it must do better. Hence all is well. My 
regrets at having caused your subordinate to be stung. But, his spell of crying 
and growling over, he no doubt may be expected to work along pretty well, to 
the best of his abilities and disposition. 
Respectfully, 

J. W. Sullivan. 

1 Madison Avenue, Neto York City. 



Depaetment of Labob, 

Office of the Secbetaky. 
Washington, March 10, 1914. 

Dear Sir : I am Inclosing to you a statement prepared by the Commissioner 
of Labor Statistics, replying to the statements and criticisms contained in your 
letter addressed to me -under date of Fel)ruary 25. 
Very truly, yours, 

W. B. Wilson, Secretary. 
Mr. J. W. Sullivan, 

Room 338, 1 Madison Avenue, New York, N. Y. 



RETAIL PRICE REPORTS OF THE BUREAU OF LABOR STATISTICS. 

A criticism upon the retail price statistics issued by the Bureau of Labor 
Statistics is contained in a 12-page dociunent addressed as a letter to the Hon. 
William B. Wilson, Secretary of Labor, dated February 25, 1914, and signed by 
J. W. Sullivan. Excerpts from this document appeare<l in a number of New 
York newspapers under date of March 2, 1914. Its contents reveal a purpose to 
prove " statistically " that prices are not as high as they seem to the housewife. 
In his effort to prove the Bureau of Labor Statistics retail-price index too high, 
the author of this criticism resorts to comparison of wholesale prices with retail 
prices, actual retail prices from sales records with alleged prices, the retail price 
of one grade of an article with the retail price of another grade of the same 
article, price relatives in Germany, France, and England with price relatives in 
the United States, although there Is nothing In common to compare. 

If the retail-price Index of the Bureau of Ijabor Statistics is wrong; It most 
<!ertainly can never be corrected by any such haphazard methods of price getting 
and price comparison as those used by our critic. 

The Bureau of Labor Statistics welcomes and has often solicited honest crit- 
icisms, questions, and suggestions relating to the publications of the bureau. 
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The difficulties of gathering trustworthy price and wage statistics and com- 
puting price and wage Indexes which accurately measure changes in price levels 
and rates of wages render this statistical work of the bureau or any other 
agency engaged In the like activities especially liable to criticism. An estimate 
is better than a guess, however, and a statistical statement is better than an 
estimate. The critic who wishes to reform the work of the Bureau of Labor 
Statistics must be able to suggest something better than estimates and guesses 
to supersede the statistics Issued by the bureau upon the basis of records of 
actual sales. The bureau exercises the utmost care In gathering and compiling 
prlee and wage data. Its statistics are by no means perfect, but they register 
price and wage variations quite accurately. The methods employed by the 
bureau in gathering and compiling statistics are being constantly improved. 

Probably the best way to answer this criticism is to explain briefly how the 
Bureau of Labor Statistics gathers and compiles retail price statistics. 

Retail prices are secured from 670 stores scattered throughout 40 representa- 
tive cities of the United States. These stores are carefully selected by the agents 
of the bureau. No " ci;t-rate " or " fancy " stores are taken. Stores that trade 
largely with workingmen's families are chosen. These stores send in to the 
bureau the actual sales prices on the 15th of each month of the 15 food com- 
modities carried by the bureau. Agents visit the reporting stores annually to 
make sure that the reports sent in are correct. The 15 food commodities have 
been carefully i^elected after years of experimenting. A larger number of com- 
modities was originally included in the bureau's plans and would be desirable^ 
but it is impossible to get reliable prices of fish, coffee, fresh apples, fresh vege- 
tables, canned goods, etc., because the quality of the same description of an 
article varies so capriciously. Mocha-Java blend of coffee, for example, does not 
mean the same thing from store to store or from time to time. Occasionally the 
identical grade of coffee taken from the same bag is sold under different names 
at different prices In the same store. Clearly Increases and decreases in prices 
can not be traced from prices of articles that are one thing at one time and 
something different at another time or several different things at one and the 
same time. The bureau has long been wrestling with the problem of getting 
quotations of more foodstuffs and of including In its retail price index boots and 
shoes, men's and women's clothing, and house rentals. This Is very desirable, 
but as yet it has not been practicable for reasons explained above. 

It would also be very desirable to extend retail price statistics to include a 
larger number of cities and a larger number of stores in those cities now covered. 
This can not be done at present because of lack of funds. 

With all their imperfections the bureau's statistics of retail prices are truly 
representative of food prices in the larger cities situated In the different eco- 
nomic sections of the country. They are certainly immeasurably more deserv- 
ing of credence than the gossip about individual experience with prices, which Is 
cited to refute them. The stores chosen are so typically representative that It Is 
doubtful If doubling or quadrupling the number of stores reporting would change 
the relative prices by as much as 1 per cent. It must be brought out and em- 
phasized that prices have Increased upon the cheaper grades of meats and sub- 
stitutes for meats In even greater proportion than upon the higher priced meats. 
It would probably make but little difference in the general price relative for food- 
stuffs if a larger number of them were included in the bureau's statistics. The 
extent to which American worklngmen have been able to substitute cheaper food 
for meats as prices have Increased can only be accurately determined by a new 
investigation Into the expenditures of typical worklngmen's families. Such a 
survey was planned several years ago by the bureau, and shortly after I assumed 
charge of the bureau, September 1, 1918, was again considered and has been 
postponed only because of the lack of adequate funds. 

The title of the bulletins giving retail prices of articles of food Is criticized. 
The bulletins in this series have been intentionally called bulletins on retail 
prices because there is no other term that would adequately describe their con- 
tents. Prices are quoted for coal and gas in addition to the 15 food commodities 
upon which' are based the index number. Other articles representing expendi- 
ture for clothing and rentals will be included as soon as it is possible to secure- 
trustworthy prices of standard articles of clothing and rentals for standard 
houses. 

It seems hardly probable that anyone could be misled by. the tables contained 
in the retail price bulletins because it is carefully stated, both In the table head- 
ings and in the text, just what the tables include. 
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Mr. Sullivan criticizes the bureau's selection of 15 articles of food because 8 
are meats and because they do not represent, as he thinlss, the actual expendi- 
ture for food by the average workingman's family. These criticisms bring out 
clarly the difference between a truly statistical method and a method of guessing 
at results. The expenditures of workingmen's families were investigated by 
the Bureau of Labor in 1901, and the amounts and proportion spent per family 
for different items was determined as correctly as possible. The articles of food 
carried in the retail price bulletins of the bureau represent two-tfiirds of the 
total expenditure for food as shown by the above-mentioned investigation. Mr. 
Sullivan, without making any investigation at all, declares that the results of 
the bureau's investigation are incorrect. He does not suggest any better method 
of- arriving at the actual expenditures of workingmen's families. He contents 
himself with saying that the carefully gathered and considered figures of the 
Bureau of Labor Statistics are wrong. As an example of his qualifications as 
an investigator and a statislrlcian it may be noted that he says, " For New York 
City butter is quoted in April, 1913, at 41 cents per pound ; on February 1, 1914, 
it was quoted in the local papers at 30." The Journal of Commerce quoted 
creamery extra butter in New York City at 20^ to 27 cents per pound wholesale 
on Monday, February 2, 1914. The average retail price of this grade of butter 
as given by the 17 New York City firms reporting to the Bureau of Labor Sta- 
tistics for February 15, 1914, was 36.2 cents per pound. Plainly the retail price 
of the grade of butter carried by the Bureau of Labor Statistics could not have 
been quoted by local papers at 30 cents per pound in New York City on February 
1, 1914, as stated by Mr. Sullivan. Mr. Sullivan contents, himself with saying, 
"potatoes last year and the year before were unusually cheap." The prices 
reported by reputable grocers do not bear out Mr. Sullivan's statement. By 
referring to the bureau's price statistics or any other reliable retail price sta- 
tistics, one can readily test the accuracy or inaccuracy of Mr. Sullivan's guess. 
He informs us that corn meal is not an article of everyday diet in New York. 
How does he know? Corn meal is sold in large quantities In New York and 
elsewhere in the United States. He states that the "bottle price of milk, 
affected by the health regulations, has been nearly stationary for several years." 
The bureau's figures furnished by the dealers themselves show that the price of 
milk has risen steadily since 1900. 

Plans were completed long ago to publish both wholesale and retail prices 
every month, in order to give the public the latest information regarding price 
changes and to show clearly the relation or want of relation between changes in 
wholesale prices and changes in retail prices. The frequent publication of 
prices, wholesale and retail, is very important, and the plans of the bureau to 
bring this about will be carried out just so soon as funds and office force will 
allow. 

In order that prices and wages may be compared, one country with another, 
international statistics must be gathered and handled in substantially uniform 
fashion. The statistics should be published in such a form that actual prices in 
the United States, say, for January, 1914, may be compared with actual prices 
in other countries for the same date. Price changes in the United States can 
not be compared with price changes in other countries with any degree of ac- 
curacy until these statistics of the several countries are standardized as to 
scope and method. The desirability of internationally comparable statistics 
has long been recognized by the statisticians of all the leading industrial coun- 
tries, and some discussion has already taken place* with the purpose of securing 
the adoption of uniform methods in some of the more important countries. 

RoTAL Meeker,. 
United States Commissioner of Labor Statistics. 

Washington, D. C, March 10, 1914. 

Mr. GoMPERS. Now, Mr. Chairman, I do not recall who it was at 
the last meeting, but one of the witnesses mentioned the fact that in 
considering social insurance the subject of wages is not to be taken 
into consideration or not to be considered. That is an open question. 
Every student knows, every man and workman knows, that upon his 
wages, hours of labor, and conditions of employment depend what 
kind of a life is going to be led by the worker and the influence upon 
his life and health and work, and the kind' of insurance he requires. 

No one has taken into consideration what has been done and is 
being done in the United States through voluntary efforts for insur- 
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anoe. I think I may say this, that I do not want you for a moment 
to believe that I am a supporter of these private insurance companies. 
I am not. I have tried to live a fairly consistent life, so consistent 
that I have not one solitary cent of insurtoce in any concern, outside 
of $550, for which I am insured in the Cigarmakers' International 
Union. I have not one cent of insurance.^ Inducements have been> 
offered for me to become insured in certain companies, but I have 
consistently refused. I am a living j^rotest against the graft and dis- 
honesty of many of our insurance companies. As a matter of fact, 
one of the reasons why we refused to issue commissions or to organ- 
ize the solicitors of these companies is because we feared that a man 
may come with a union card to the back door of some poor family's 
house, where the wife is a loyal woman, whose husband is a loyal 
union man, to solicit her for insurance, and that, being such wife of 
a loyal union man, she will insure witn the solicitor, saying, ^^ Here 
is a good union man. and I will patronize him as a union man." 

I have incurred tne bitter hostility of these insurance companies 
because I have refused to issue commissions to their solicitors and 
agents, or because I have been in. opposition to granting them char- 
ters to organize as unions imder the American Federation of Labor. 
So I have no use for these things. I should prefer that the Govern- 
ment of the United States, so far as it has the power, or the govern- 
ment of the States, if they have the power, handle insurance. 

In speaking of the Federal Government and the State governments, 
I want to say that I recognize the twilight zone between the claims 
of rights and jurisdiction of the Federal Government and the States. 
That does not have to be pointed out to me. So far as duality of 
government can go in the establishment of insurance funds in which 
workers may insure and get the full benefit of honest administration 
with the least possible expense and the absence of corruption of funds 
and graft, I am in favor of it. It would be practically a mutual 
insurance under the authority of the Government; mutual insurance 
based upon the voluntary action of the men and women of the labor 
world. We will see to it. It may take us longer than it would take 
them, but we demand the right to decide our course. 

We have fought for the liberty of the workers to organize, and we 
are grateful to the people of tlie United States^ to the men of the 
Congress of the United States, and to the President of the United 
States for two things particularly. You defeated legislation inimical 
to the eight-hour law or eight-hour workday. You passed some legis- 
lation of practical interest to the wage earners, x ou will, I hope, 
enact the convict-labor bill, which would regulate the transportation 
of the products of convict labor in interstate commerce. You will. 
I hope, enact the child-labor law — the regulation or^ prohibition ox 
child labor in interstate commerce. But all those things amount to 
nothing in comparison with the two bills you enacted into law — one 
in 1915, March 4, signed by the President on that day, and the other 
law, passed by Congress and signed by the President of the United 
States October 16, 1914. The first-named one of those two I have 
mentioned, enacted last, is the seaman^s bill, which gave the right 
and opportunity to seamen to be free and to own themselves, and the 
otiier, me labor provisions of the Clayton law, in which the Congress 
of the United States has declared " that the labor of a human being is 
not a commodity or article of convmercey We have an opportunity 
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for freedom, for the exercise of our normal natural activities. We 
ask you to give us an opportunity to work and exercise this Uberty 
and these activities, that we may work out our own salvation. 

Emancipation of the working class depends upon the working class 
itself. But it would seem as exemplified in other things and By the 
proponents of this joint resolution that the working class has nothing 
to do with it. This resolution ignores the working class absolutely. 
Simply because I happened to be here, Congressman London did me 
the courtesy — ^I have always be^a courteous to him, and he has always 
been courteous to me — ^to ask me whether I wanted to be heard here. 
That is usually done. You want to make the subject of our remarks 
a target for your antagonism. 

Mr. London. Can you at this point try to refresh your memory^ 
whether you received a letter dated the 20th day of March, 1916, a 
COOT of which I am handing you [handing letter to witness] ? 

Mr. Gk>MFBRS. I think 1 did, sir ; because this letter has been 
brought in here, let me say that it is addressed to me and reads as 
follows: 

Mr. Sah;t7£l Gompers, 

President American Federation of Labor, Washington, D. C. 

My Deab Me. Gompebs : May I obtain from you, for use in the hearing on the 
inclosed resolution before the Labor Committee of the House on April 6, a copy 
of your letter which was read at the recent hearing at Albany on a bill creating 
a "social insurance commission"? 

Dr. Rubinow, who will lead the discussion of my resolution here, suggested 
that your letter would be valuable. He attended the Albany hearings. 

Thanking you in anticipation of the courtesy, and welcoming any suggestions 
which you may care to make on this measure, I am, 
Sincerely and loyally, yours, 

Meyeb London. 

Mr. London. That was three weeks before the hearing. 

Mr. GoMPERS. Yes, sir; and asking for any suggestions I might 
make. A letter was sent to you and your request was complied with. 

Mr. Chairman and gentlemen, I dissent strongly from the state- 
ment made by Dr. Rubinow that the Socialist Party speaks for all 
the workers of America. If there be any man or woman who speaks 
for the workers, I think it can be truly stated that they are in the 
central labor unions and the State federations and the international 
unions and in the American Federation conventions and, in the 
interim of conventions, in the executive council of the Federation. 

May I say this, that Dr. Frederick Howe, who has written a book 
dealing with social insurance, in making contradistinctions as to the 
systems in vogue in the United States and Germany, makes this 
very significant remark: 

Germany has so strengthened the state as to have devitalized the individual. 

There is a difference as to concepts of forms of government, con- 
cepts of what is best as to the make-up of a people, the character of 
the people and the govermnent which is established oyer them or 
which they establish. I believe in that class of American citizens 
who bdieve in the vitality of the individual, in the vitality of the 
people as against a strong centralized government, a- " socialized '^ 
government. The American Federation of Labor, with the trade- 
union movement of America, is a living embodiment of that thought 
of demorcacy and of that concept of government. We still believe 
in our movement, that governments are instituted among men for 
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tiie good of. the people, and whenever governments become subver- 
sive of the good of the people they should be overthrown. 

We believe in the democracy and the vitalization of the people, 
of the man, rather than in the socialization and the strengthening of 
the governments. There has never yet been in the history of the 
whole world a government, called by any name, that did not, when 
the opportunity came, exercise injustice and tyranny. Government 
in itself is the implication of that fact, and it is the vitality and the 
democracy of the citizenship of the country that challenge and correct 
injustice and tyrimny in the govermn«it 

Mr. Keating. May I suggest, Mr. Gompers, that if it is convenient 
for you, the committee wiU take a recess until 2 o'clock? You have 
been on the stand three hours, and I dare say you would like a little 
rest. 

Mr. Gompers. It does not bother me a bit. I am accustomed to 
work until I feel that I could fly. 

(Whereupon a recess was taken until 2 o'clock p. m. of the same 
day.) 

after recess. 

The hearing was resumed at 2 o'clock p. m., pursuant to the 
taking of recess. 

STATEUEirr OF HB. SAUXTEL 001IP2BS— Continued. 

• 

Mr. Keating. The subcommittee will be in order. Mr. Gompers, 
you may resume. 

Mr. Gompers. Mr. Chairman and gentlemen, during my statement 
in the morning session I attributed to Dr. Rubinow a statement 
which, during the recess, he said I was mistaken in attributing to him. 
The statement was somewhat as follows: He claimed or said the 
Socialist Party represented all the working people. Now, I am not 
goin^ to set up my memory against his upon that point. If he says 
he did not say it, 1 shall accept his word ; and, in so far as that utter- 
ance is concerned, I withdraw it. The record, I take it, will show 
what was said, and if not by him then by some one else. I can not 
imagine that the remark was not made and that my memory should 
be so treasonable as to lead me entirely astray. At any rate, m so far 
as Dr. Eubinow is concerned, I shall assume that he did not make the 
statement. / 

It has been suggested to me also that I have addressed myself 
before this committee more to the criticism of the Socialists and 
Socialist Party than I have to the provisions of the resolution, A 
friend of mine who overheard the statement, saidj " Well, probably 
it is due to the fact that there is little or nothing m the resolution.'* 
However, I ,think I have addressed myself to ttie resolution ; have 
made my criticism of it and declared that it was our desire to have 
an investigation regarding the subjects of unemployment, sickness, 
invalidity, and occupational diseases. I have submitted a draft of a 
bill for the consideration of the committee as a^ substitute for Mr. 
London's resolution. So I think there is Uttle, if anything, that I 
have left unsaid upon the subject of an inquiry. Eepresenting the 
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American Federation of Labor and speaking in its name, I prefer 
that an investigation should be had or the subjects. 

As a matter of fact, I think the investigation of the question of 
employment is big enough in itself; that there ought to be a special 
commission to give that special subject a hearing without having it 
tied up with the question of sickness, invalidity, occupational dis- 
eases, and old-age pensions. It is a tremendously big subject, but 
inasmuch as the thought has been that it might be grouped as one 
of the duties of a single commission, I have Sllen in line with that 
thought and have submitted the draft of a substitute bill whidh I 
trust may receive the favorable consideration of the committee. I 
am not wedded to that and am not desirous that the exact wording 
should be followed ; I am not self-opinionated in those things which 
I deem nonessential; but as to those matters about which I have 
strong convictions, of course, no one can expect me to depart or 
deviate from them. I want the investigation; I want the facts 
and such suggestions and recommendations as a commission can 
properly report. 

But the question is as to whether I was justified in my criticism 
of the attitude before this committee of the Socialists and the So- 
cialist Party representative. If,, for instance, I had interjected it, I 
think that criticism of me would have been justified, but the fact is 
this, that several of the gentlemen who appeared before this commit- 
tee swallowed the resolution as a whole, hook, line, and sinker, and 
one gentleman appeared as the official representative of the Socialist 
Party of America. A gentleman said to me during the recess that 
a chance remark made by Dr. Rubinow ought not to be taken as an 
official utterance, and I said this in reply, and I want to repeat it 
here: The fact is that Dr. Rubinow came here as the official repre- 
sentative of the Socialist Party; in addition to that he had a pre- 
pared paper and read it before this committee. In the prepared 
paper was the statement to which I took exception. Later, when 
interrogated by a member of the committee, Dr. Rubinow repeated 
the statement he quoted from his book ; he submitted 14 or 15 pages 
of printed matter which, at his request and by the authority of the 
committee, were made part of the record. 

The statement to which I took exception, and which I now empha- 
size, was a subtle blow at the life and vitals of the trade-union move- 
ment and trade-union activity. If, as Dr. Rubinow's charge implies, 
trade-union work has brought about but this one condition, that 
wages have not kept pace with the cost of living; if, despite trade- 
union activity in the past 12 ^ears, there is 15 per cent less of pur- 
chasing power of the necessaries of life, then the whole work of the 
trade-union movement is wrong and must of necessity be a failure. 
So far as I am concerned I will ^ay this, that if I believed that to be 
a fact I would not give my time and my life to trade-union work and 
I would not advise any man or woman to join a trade-union. If the 
condition of the workers is worse than it was 12 years ago, as I say, 
our cause has been a failure. 

But let me call your attention to this which, perhaps, no one will 
dispute, or not many will dispute, that the immigration is a great 
contributor to unemployment in the United States. I do not mean 
immigration as it has come to the United States within the past year 
because of the war — ^that titanic struggle going on in Europe — but 
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as it has goiie on for 15 or 20 years until it has reached a fi^re of 
nearly a million and a quarter a year. It is true that industrial and 
financial crises as they come have a very great influence in creating 
unemployment. It is true that in seasonal occupations unemploy- 
ment occurs; it is true that by reason of changing processes of pro- 
duction unemployment follows, but it is equally true that because 
of practically unrestricted immigration — ^by which a million and a 
quarter have come to our shores — ^the unemployment of the workers 
in America has increased. And yet, while the author of the resolu- 
tion, Mr. London, will try to minimize the conditions or causes of 
unemployment which I have mentioned, he will vote and work to 
defeat legislation to restrict immigration. I would not want to build 
a Chinese wall around the United States, but I do believe that those 
who are here should have the first consideration. All that we have 
is here and all that we hope to have is here. Our loved ones living, 
our sacred dead, and those who are to follow are here. It is the 
fundamental duty of man to see to it that the best interests of the 
people who are here and those who are to follow us here shall be 
conserved. How could that be accomplished even if we had a social 
insurance system such as is proposed, or a compulsory social insur- 
ance system, and the gates of America were thrown open to the 
worlds I can imagine, with this wonderful El Dorado here, a great 
stream of workers from all the jcountries of the world coming to the 
United States. 

Then the labor organizations and the labor leaders, if you please, 
of which I may count myself one, are the subjects of criticism be- 
cause they are so "ignorant," because they are so "shortsighted," 
because tney " do not know," and because they aim to secure the 
improvement of the condition of the workers oi a given trade, call- 
ing, or industry. Because we do that we are subjected to this criti- 
cism by the author of this resolution. Oh, the inconsistency of it, 
wanting to have social insurance for the unemployed and the unem- 
ployment caused by all of the things I have enumerated. 

Yet, the author of the resolution for compulsory social insurance 
uses every power at his command to criticise trade-unions; he re- 
serves his right to revise his impassioned address and in his leisure 
and calm moments indulges himself in attacks upon and criticism 
of the trade-unions and leaders of the labor movement of America. 
If I had interjected the thing, I say, I would be subject to just criti- 
cism and rebuke, but there were here about one dozen witnesses at the 
last meeting, and six or seven of them were avowedly and openly 
Socialists, and attacking and criticizing the fundamentals of the 
trade-union movement in its work. 

I can not and will not take advantage of the courtesy of the com- 
mittee in going into the subject too long, but I want to call attention 
to the fact that at the Seattle convention of the American Federation 
of Labor the question of the investigation of social insurance was 
indorsed. The executive council of the American Federation of 
Labor made a recommendation upon the subject to the convention. 
At the last convention of the American Federation of Labor, held in 
San Francisco in November, 1915, a committee for the investigation 
of unemployment was authorized by the convention and appointed 
by me. 
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I would like to have the opportunity, Mr. Chairman, and gentlemen 
of the committee, to submit, if I can obtain thraa within a reasonable 
time, some figures and data relative to the organizations which pro- 
vide for social insurance for their membership, and what they nave 
done. In regard to that I will try to condense it as much as possible ; 
it may be helpful and I am sure it will not hurt anyone, and from it 
no one will dissent. It wiU be a statement of what has been done. 

Mr. EIeating. I am sure the committee will be very glad to have 
the data. 

Mr. GoMPEBS. Now, just one word or two and I shall be done. The 
trades-union movement of the American Federation of Labor is a 
movement of the wageworkers. It has about 2,000 volunteer organ- 
izers who go through their respective vicinities and districts and help 
bring the gospel oithe rights of labor and humanity to the toilers; to 
preach the necessity and the duty to organize and by associated effort 
to secure improvements to which they are entitled and for the asser- 
tion of the rights to which they are entitled. The wage earners are 
told that they should make common cause with the labor movement 
and that the American labor movement wiU be helpful to them in 
every way within its power and will do everything it can to organize 
for and secure those rights. Whether the toilers are skilled laborers 
or unskilled workers or migratory or stationary workers is imma- 
terial. 

If we do not do more than we do, it is simply because we have not 
the means with which to do it. You might offer a man a million- 
dollar mansion or farm for $100,000, but if he has not that sum he 
can not buy it. If there is a field in which to organize a million or 
two million more workers to-day, and we have not the means with 
which to go to the men and women of labor and try to bring the 
gospel of truth, duty, responsibility, rights, and justice to them, that 
ought not to subject us to criticism and attack as being ignorant and 
as having failed in our duty. Ours is the organization of the poor. 
We have no annuities ; we have no grants ; we have no subventions ; 
we are not made the residuary legatees of millions and foundations, 
and one of the causes of it is this : The men who possess means, and 
large means, know that social uplifters may promise tiie millenium 
in^ the sweet bye-and-bye, which is not expensive to these multi- 
millionaires, but they know that with the workers in the trades-union 
movement, fighting for higher wages and shorter hours and better 
conditions, they lose a part of their profit and ffraft; that, as a result 
of more thorough organization all of that which goes to these corpo- 
rations and multimiflionaires now will go into the pockets and into 
the homes of the workers. The multimillionaires desire to avoid 
anything which will seem to further that. They know to whom to 
give their money for their work. 

John D. Eoctefeller, jr., has just sent out a circular — ^it was to be 
released for the morning papers of yesterday — ^in which he shows 
what he has done for the erection of churches of all kinds. Catholic 
and Protestant; he will give to a Mohammedan church if necessary; 
he will do anything excej)t pay decent wages; he will suborn anything 
and everything and subsidize anything and eveiything to avoid get- 
ting off the backs of the working people and giving them a chance ta 
organize into a bona fide trade-union. He has declared he will spend 
his last dollar to fight the establishment of a bona fide trade-union* 
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John D. Eockefeller, jr., and other employers recognize the difference 
between a movement for fundamental reform and the advocates of a 
theory. We are the organization of the worlcing people — the poor — 
and it is wrong to attribute to us ignorance or refusal to work and to 
iight for the poor devil who can not fight for himself, or to say that 
we refuse to go or fail to go into the ranks of the masses of unor- 
ganized to a greater extent because we do not wish to ffo, is more than 
unfair. To say, as has often been said and charged, that we have no 
interest in the unskilled workers or migratory workers is as big a 
libel and as criminal a libel as was ever invented and coined and 
eccpressed against any body of men and women. There is not a dollar 
received in the coffers of our unions, there is not a cent received by 
the American Federation of Labor, but what is spent in the work 
of organizing, a^tating, and educating the workers and to protect 
and promote their interests. There is always an endeavor to estab- 
lish a common policy and a common polity for increasing numbers of 
workers. 

I repeat, if I had interjected the thing into this discussion I ought 
to have been rebuked, and the rebuke would have been just. But 
sitting here and listening to the diatribes, to the attacks, and to the 
criticisms, subtle and open, directed against the work of the trade- 
union movement I would be treasonable to my associates, to the great 
constituency which has honored me by their choice of me as their 
executive head and spokesman, and I would be untrue to my own 
conscience and the judgment and convictions of a lifetime if I did 
not resent the attacks. 

Now, let me sum up in a few words. The American trade-union 
movement stands for higher wages now and not in the sweet by and 
by ; for a shorter workday ;. for greater safety in health, in life, and 
limb; for beter sanitary conditions of the workshop and the home, 
and for a beter home now and not in the promised land ; for the life 
and opportunity of the children in the schoolroom, the home, the 
playground, and the sunshine, now; for a better life, better work, 
better working conditions, and better opportunities for the cultivation 
of the best that is in us, and all things that go to make up a better 
life for the workers. 

That is the work of the American trade-union movement. I realize 
as much as does any man living it has shortcomings. Out of my 66 
years I was for 26 years working at my trade and was a wage earner, 
and I have not risen from the wage earners or above them; I am 
of them, heart and soul and fiber and make-up; I am a part and 
parcel of them, feeling the same pangs and feeling the same wrongs. 
I am anxious to fight for them and with them. I have four children ; 
they are workingmen ; I have some grandchildren, some of them old 
enough to work and who are wage earners. I belong to a family of 
proletarians, if I may use that term. There are now four living 
generations, my father and I and my oldest son and his daughter ; 
four living generations and all in good standing in trade-unions. I 
want to prove true to that history. We do not want to get out of 
the wageworkers' life and we are not going to. 

The wage earners want such assistance as can be given by anybody 
and everybody, but I give warning here and now, as I have felt im- 
pelled to do elsewhere, that the incubuses on the labor movement of 
America must quit; that the barnacles on the labor movement must 
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quit or there is something going to drop and drop hard. We want 
peace: we are willing to accept the cooperation, support, and sym- 
pathetic assistance that anybody and everybody can give, but any 
group of people, however well intentioned, that undertakes to domi- 
nate the hves, liberty, and freedom of the workers of America are 
going to be fought and fought with the same degree of intensity as 
any other element in society that undertakes to impose its will on 
the workers. 

What the trade-union movement has done for the betterment of 
the workers of America no people can tear away. There are some 
things which are axiomatic and need no proof. One is that the sun 
shines despite awning, parasols, and the like ; water runs down hill 
in spite of all impediments; lightning strikes in spite of lightning 
rods to divert the electricity into the ground; and just so with the 
trade-imion movement, which has burned itself into the hearts and 
gratitude of the workers of America. If you want any proof of it 
go to Youngstown ; if you want any proof of it go to the street car 
men of this citjr ; if you want any proof of it go anywhere you will, 
and you will nnd that there has been engraved on the hearts and 
minds of the workers a new-found liberty and a new-found freedom 
which they never even conceived before, and in addition there has 
been a contribution in the form of better wages, better hours, and 
better conditions of employment brought into the lives of the work- 
ers and their homes. 

We want the investigation made, Mr. Chairman and gentleman of 
the committee, as to social insurance, but we ask that when you 
recommend an investigation of social insurance it shall be with the 
understanding that the rights of the workers and the freedom secured 
by the workers shall not be frittered away by a patch upon our social 
system, and that under that patch there shall oe a germ that shall 
devitalize the American citizenship and take away from them the 
vital principles of freedom of action in the exercise of their normal 
activities and their higher and best concept of human welfare, com- 
bined with freedom. That is the attitude of the American labor 
movement as best I can express it. As you may have noticed, I have 
been compelled to rely upon memoranda which I have made, but I 
have presented my position in a way that I trust may commend itself 
to your favorable consideration and action. 

I thank the committee for its courtesy. 

Mr. London. Mr. Gompers, is Mr. Wm. H. Johnston the president 
of the International Association of Machinists, a substantial figure in 
the labor movement? He is the president of one of your interna- 
tional unions, is he not? 

Mr. Gompers. Yes, sir; he is. 

Mr. London. I will read a letter which he wrote to me in response 
to an inquiry: 

I have y.our esteemed favor of the 9th addressed to our association, inclosing 
copy of House joint resolution 159, all of which has been read with much in- 
terest, and in connection with your desire that I attend the hearings on the 
23d, I beg to say that I am leaving to-night for Pittsburgh, but if T am in the 
city on the above date, I shall be glad to attend the hearings, and will put forth 
every effort to do so. 

Fraternally, yours, 

Wm. H. Johnston, International President, 
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Mr. GrOMPERs. Does it disclose the fact that you invited Mr. John- 
ston to attend the hearings, and you did not me? He is a member 
of the Socialist Party, is he not? 

Mr. London. I do not know. 

Mr. GoMFERS. You do not know? 

Mr. London. I do not know. I would be glad to hear that he is. 
I expect to have a good. many more in the Socialist Party. 

But, Mr. Gompers, you received a letter on the 20th of March, 
which directed your attention to the resolution — ^your attention was 
called to the fact that the resolution was introduced? 

Mr. Gompers. That letter was received in my oflBce. 

Mr. London. And you saw that letter ? 

Mr. Gompers. I am not quite sure that I did. But, at any rate, 
the request contained in the letter was complied with; that is, a 
copy oi my letter to Mr. Fitzgerald, for which you asked, was sent 
you, so I was informed. 

Mr. London. Yes; and the letter asked for suggestions on the 
resolution. 

Mr. Gompers. Yes, sir. 

Mr. London. And you made no suggestions? 

Mr. GrOMPERS. I did not. I preferred to make suggestions to the 
committee and before the committee, which I have dcme. 

Mr. London. At any rate, the president of the American Federa- 
tion of Labor can not complain that his attention was not called 
to the fact that the resolution had been introduced dealing with the 
question of social insurance. 

Mr. Gompers. Yes, sir. 

Mr. London. I understand Mr. Wilson, the Secretary of Labor, is 
not a member of the Socialist Party, and he has been invited. 

Mr. GOMPERS. I am happy to say that he is not. 

Mr. London. But he has been invited to express an opinion on 
the resolution. You have 2,000,000 organized workers, have you not, 
in the United States— about 2,000,000? 

Mr. Gompers. Oh, that is very short of the figures. 

Mr. London. What are they f 

Mr. London. Two and three-quarters millions. 

Mr. London. How many workers are there in the United States? 

Mr. GrOMPERS. That is a very indefinite question. 

Mr. London. How many industrial workers are there? 

Mr. GfoMPERS. I would sav that there are about thirteen or fourteen 
millions that would be eligiole to be organized in unions. 

Mr. London. How many agricultural workers are there? 

Mr. Gompers. I can not give you the approximate figures? 

Mr. London. Has the American Federation of Labor attempted to 
organize agricultural laborers? 

Mr. Gompers. Yes. 

Mr. London. With what success? 

Mr. Gompers. With very little success, although there have been a 
number of unions formed of farm laborers, but for many reasons, 
among others the large territory covered by their employment has 
affected or interfered with effective permanent organization. There 
has be^ considerable transitory organization, which has had signifi- 
cance here and there for a few months, a few j^ears, and then has dis- 
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appeared. They have not been successful in establishing many per- 
manent agricultural labor organizations. 

Mr. London. Now, it would be a fair estimate to say that there are 
7.000,000 agricultural workers? 

Mr. GoMPERs. Perhaps that may be true; I can not say. 

Mr. London. So that out of a total of 20,000,000 workers we have 
less than 3,000,000 , men and women organized into unions? 

Mr. Gk)MP£Rs. Yes, sir. 

Mr. London. Can you give us an idea of the number of workers 
organized in Great Britain? 

Sir. GoMPERS. About two millions and a quarter. 

Mr. London. Yo.u have a good memory for figures. It is 2,106,000. 

Mr. GoMPERs. About two million and a quarter. 

Mr. London. In Germany? 

Mr. GoMPERS. Prior to the war about 2,040,000. 

Mr. London. The statistical table I have before me gives 2,500,000. 
In Austria about 500,000 ? 

Mr. GoMPERS. Yes, sir. 

Mr. London. In Hungary about 130,000 ? 

Mr. GoMPERS. Yes, sir. 

Mr. London. In Italy, 191,000 industrial workers and 425,000 agri- 
cultural workers; in Denmark, 99,000; Sweden, 126,000; Norway, 
25,000; Holland, 128,000; Belgium, 148,000 workers. . Now, in all of 
these countries only a small part of the working class, of the working 
people, belong to the unions. Isn't that true? Mind you, I am not 
criticizing. I am just trying to get at the facts. 

Mr. GoMPERS. I think that is true, sir. 

Mr. London. In the United States about 10 out of. every hundred 
belong to the imions ; in Great Britain about 17 out of every hundred ; 
and in Germany about 18 out of every hundred. What percentage of 
women workers belong to the unions of the United States ? 

Mr. GoMPERS. That is exceedingly difficult to say, because in our 
unions there i^ no discrimination as between men and women. Each 
is an entity to himself or herself, and there is no distinction. 

Mr. London. There is a good deal 

Mr. GoMPERs (interposing). One moment, one moment; do not 
interrupt my answer, please. The women in our unions are upon an 
equality with men in every particular — ^rights, privileges, wages, con- 
ditions, dues, and benefits, and they are Imown to us as simply John 
Smith and Belinda Scott, as the case may be. As to sex, we make no 
distinction and have imdertaken no data. 

Mr. London. You mean you have no record of the number of 
women workers who are organized? 

Mr. GoMPERS. We simply have the number of workers organi2ed, 
wage earners organized into a union, and we do not differentiate or 
attempt to secure data as to the sexes. 

Mr. London. Now, without giving us the exact data, can you tell 
us whether the proportion of organized women workers is smaller 
than the proportion of organized men workers? 

Mr. GoMPERS. I think that is true. 

Mr. London. True in every country in the world? 

Mr. GoMPERS. I think that is true, and the reason is 

Mr. London (interposing) . I understand. We are not going into 
that. • 
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Mr. GoMPERs. I think if a fact is stated, some of the reasons ought 
to be given. 

Mr. London. One moment; we will come to that. I am trying to 
get at certain fundamental facts, and I want your help. It is evi- 
dent, then, that in spite of all the sacrifices and martyrdom of the 
trade-unions, they have succeeded in enlisting only a small part of 
the working class in the unions. 
. Mr. GoMPERs. The facts are, first 

Mr. London (interposing). Is this a fact 

Mr. GoMPERs (interposing). One moment. I think that I have 
some rights as a witness before this committee. I am perfectly will- 
ibg^to try to answer questions as best I can. 

This country, until 1864, was composed of part slave as well as 

fmrt free labor. Slavery and organization of labor with concepts of 
iberty are absolutely impossible in the same jurisdiction. Secondly, 
this country was divided into sections which had practically different 
civilizations, different interests, the one manufacturing and based on 
free workers, and the other agricultural and based on slavery. Amer- 
ica, even up to date, is still largely agricultural, covering a greater 
area than any other country on the face of the globe except Russia, 
and the work of organization among wage earners in America. is of 
comparative recent times. 

Mr. London. There were unions in 1804 in the United States, were 
there not? 

Mr. GoMPERS. There were a very few of them. 

Mr. London. Yes; and this reasoning would not apply to Great 
Britain, would it? 

Mr. GrOMPERs. The reasoning? 

Mr. London. Yes ; I mean the explanation of the lack of develop- 
ment. 

Mr. GoMPERS. It will in so far as England is concerned. England 
is an industrial country. 

Mr. London. But in England they have succeeded in g:ctting only 
a small portion of tli3 working people organized into unions. 

Mr. GoMPERS, No; not a small portion. 

Mr. London. Well, 17 out of every 100. 

Mr. GoMPERS. You must bear in mind, Mr. London, that the orga- 
nized workers in trade-unions are the industrial militant army of the 
workers. Just as in the field of government of a nation, so it is in 
the industrial field. The government of a nation docs not have all 
its citizens in the militant activity of its army; so the trade-unions 
liaven't the entire industrial workers engaged in the militant service 
in the cause of labor. 

Mr. London. Now, it requires a great deal of sacrifice to organize 
a union, I assume. 

Mr. GoMPERs. Sometimes; and at other times it is positively thrust 
at us; in the case, for instance, of the street railway men of Washing- 
ton, and in the case of the Government employees of the District of 
Columbia. These organizations grew practically overnight. 

Mr. I^NDON. I know ; but organizations that grow overnight are 
likely to colhipse in a moment also. 

Mr. GoMi'ERs. So is every field of human activity as well as govern* 
ment institutions. 

3202S— is ^11 
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Mr. London. But in order to establish a permanent union great 
sacrifice is required on the part of organized labor; is not that so? 

Mr. GoMPEBs. Not always. 

Mr. London. Most of the time? 

Mr. GoBipERs. No. 

Mr. LoNDOlN. So that no sacrifice of any kind is necessary in order 
to build up a trade-union? 

Mr. GoMPERs. That is the same exaggeration on this point in 
which you are indulging in so many others. 

Mr. London. I am asking a question. 

Mr. GoMFERs. I know you are, and predicating it on an exagger- 
ated statement of facts. The fact is that sometimes there are great 
sacrifices. 

Mr. London. And at times only pleasure? 

Mr. GoMPERS. It is always a pleasure. 

Mr. London. It is always a pleasure? 

Mr. GoMPERS. Sometimes an organization is nipped in the bud by 
the employers, and then at times a^ain the verj effort on the part of 
the employers to prevent organization by, for instance, the discharge 
of those who are engaged in the work of organizing or of those men 
who •have become recent converts to organization, has frequently 
brought about a reaction and a resentment among the other workers 
so that they also have been moved to organize, whereas they would 
not have organized if the employers had not discriminated and dis- 
charged their shopmates and made them the victims of those who 
tried to organize. 

Mr. London. In other words, it is this very oppression that has 
helped organize some of the unions. 

Mr. GoMPERS. Yes; it has helped in some instances. 

Mr. London. There has been a great deal of oppression of em- 
ployees by capitalists. 

Mr. GoMPERS. Yes. 

Mr. London. And there is now. 

Mr. GoMPERS. Too much. 

Mr. London. And in spite of all these difficulties, this oppression, 
in spite of the fact that employers have been using strike Dreakers, 
gangsters, and hired thugs, and despite the fact that they have been 
obtaining injunctions against unions, the labor movement has been 
slowly growing. 

Mr. GoMPERS. It has been growing all too slowly to suit the im- 
patient souls of many of my fellows and myself, but it has grown 
steadily and through some periods rapidly. The growth is rather in 
geometrical progression at times. For instance, the organization of 
the workers within this past year. During the past year there has 
been a larger increase in the organization of workers than in any other 
one year. When we started with the American Federation of Labor 
in 1881, there were scarcely 200,000 workers organized. In 1877 there 
were less than 50,000 organized workers in the United States and 
Canada. Then the growtn of the organization began and in 1881 we 
had about 200,000 organized in the Federation. 

Mr. London. How ojd is the labor movement in England, Mr. 
Gompers ? 

Mr. Gompers. About 200 year& 
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Mr. London. And after 200 years of effort to organize the work- 
ing class, there are not more than 17 out of every 100 people belong* 
in^ to the labor unions ? 

Mr* GoMPERs. As a matter of fact, the modem trade-union move- 
ment had its real active life in the last 25 or 30 years with the organ- 
ization by Henry Broadhurst, John Bums, fien Tillett, and Joe 
Shipton and a few others of the organization of the dock laborers. 
That was the beginning of the organization of the modem trade- 
union movement .there. 

Before that, as I indicated in my testimony, the unions were pri- 
marily benevolent friendly societies, 'and they had to follow that 
policy in order to protect themselves against the old concepts of the 
law. 

• Mr. London. In England unions simultaneously advocate the need 
of action in the economical field as well as political action. 

Mr. GoMPERS. Yes, sir ; and in America also. 

Mr. London. I asked you about the progress of the British trade- 
unions. The British trade-unions do believe in usinff their political 
power for the purpose of improving the conditions of labor. 

Mr. GoMPERS. Yes; and so do the American trade-unions. 

Mr. London. The trade-unionist realizes that it would be wrong 
to leave the political power in the hands of his masters, in the hands 
of capital. 

Mr. GoMPERs. The American union man believes in the improve- 
ment of the conditions of the wageworkers of America, and auns to 
secure that improvement by every activity which he can call into his 
command. There are phases that are economical and political 

Mr. London (interposing). Economical and political, exactly — 
organizing unions and then using their political power. 

Mr. GoMPERs. As workers and citizens. 

Mr. London. As workers and citizens. 

Mr. GoMPERS. Yes, sir. 

Mr. London. The labor movement, for instance, is responsible to 
a great extent for the compulsory education law in many Oi the States 
ofthe Union ? 

Mr. GoMPERS. Yes, sir. 

Mr. London. Organized labor was the first to urge the need of 
compulsory education ; isn't that so? 

Mr. GoMPERs. Yes, sir. 

Mr. London. Organized labor did not take seriously the objection 
of the greatest philosopher of England, Herbert Spencer, that com- 
pulsory education was destructive of the liberty of the individual ? 

Mr. GoMPERS. I very largely agree with Spencer in many, many 
things. 

Mr. London. But on the subject of compulsory 

Mr. GrOMPERS (interposing). And if he said that which you say he 
did, I think it was one of his mistakes. 

Mr. London. Now, the right to educate one's children in one's own 
way is certainly an elementary right, is it not? 

Mr. GoMPERS. Yes. 

Mr. London. An alienable right? 

Mr. GoMPERS. Largely so, sir. A right that concerns the child as 
much if not more than the parent. 
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Mr. London. Still the organised labor movement considered it 
necessary for the preservation of the State to compel people who did 
not know enough to educate themselves and their children, to compel 
them to educate their children ; isn't that k<) < 

Mr. GoMPERS. Yes, sir; and the right of any parent to have the 
children educated in any way is retained to the parent. 

Mr. London. Exactly, except that 

Mr. GoMPERs (interposing). That they be required to educate 
them. 

Mr. London (continuing). Except that every parent is required 
to give a certain elementary education to the children. 

Mr. GoMPERS. It is reserved to the parent to educate the children, 
and as to the method and course, it is simply within the power of the 
parent. 

Mr. IjOndon. And the only thing compulsory about it is that he 
is compelled to educate his children. 

Mr. GoMPERS. Yes, sir. Education is made compulsory in order 
to protect the children and to assure them future opportunities. 

Mr. London. Now, then, organized labor takes pride in the sea- 
men's act, in the enactment of the seamen's act, does it not? 

Mr. GoMPERS. Justifiable pride; yes. 

Mr. London, And in order to obtain the improvement which the 
seamen's act guaranteed, organized labor has for a number of years, 
some 22 years, urged Congress after Congi*ess to lend the aid of tho 
Government to assist the seamen, isn't that so? 

Mr. GoMPERS. No, sir. 

Mr. London. To emancipate the seamen. 

Mr. GoMPERS. To give the seamen the right of control over them- 
selves. 

Mr. London. Wliich they did not have before. 

Mr. GoMPERS. Which under the law they were deprived of before, 
the right of ownership in themselves. 

Mr. I^NDON. Yes. 

Mr. GoMPERs. The right to leave tlwxir employment whenever their 
vessels were in safe harbor. 

Mr. London. Now, all methods in the labor movement are subject 
to change, are they not? 

Mr. UoMPEHS. Always. They would not be human institutions if 
they were not subject to change. 

Mr. London. The mere fact that the trade-unions have followed a 
certain policy for 15, 20, or 25 years dees not mean that in the light 
of a wider experience they will not change their methods. 

Mr. Go^iPERS. They are likely to change their methods when ex- 
perience shall demonstrate to them that their experience and their 
activities have been fruitless and unsuccessful. But in the case that 
you mentioned, of the seamen's law, and to which I may add the 
labor provisions of the Clayton antitrust law, thev have secured these 
improvements and these successes as the result of the methods which 
they have pui-sued. 

ilr. IjOndon. Now, unemployment is a very serious evil, is it not? 

Mr. GoMPERS. It is. 

Mr. London. And you agree with that portion of my resolution 
which recites the fact that " uncertainty and irregularity of employ- 
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ment are tho scourge of the lives of millions of working men and 
women " ? You agree with that statement ? 

Mr. GoMPERs. I agree with it in so far that it is a great wrong and 
a ffreat injury. 

Mr. London. Do you agree with the statement that ^^We find 
unemployment under protective tariffs as well as under the system 
of free trade " ? 

•Mr. GoMPERS. Yes, sir. 

Mr. London, And you do agree that "in countries from which 
there is a large emigration as well as in those to which there is immi<- 
gration " ? 

Mr. GoMPERS. With this addition, that in countries which receive 
largo immigration there is a larger degree of unemployment due to 
that fact. 

Mr. London. There may be at times. 

Mr. GoMPERS. That is your interpolation. I am speaking of my 
judgment and of common knowledge. I would say that there is a 
larger number of unemployed by reason of this larger immigration. 

Mr. London. Then, with certain qualifications you agree in sub- 
Stance with the statements that there is unemployment in countries 
from which there is a large emigration as well as in those to which 
there is a large immigration? (See Appendix F, p. 303.) 

Mr. GoM^ERS. And larger in those countries in which there is a 
larger immigration, such as, for instance, in the United States up to 
the year 1914. 

Mr. London. Now, Mr. Gompers, you spoke about three hours 
without interruption, and I just want to lay the basis for a short 
statement, and you will help us a great deal if you will try to answer 
my questions as short as possible. I don't want to limit you, 

Mr. Gompers. No; you can't limit me. I won't permit you to do 
it. If you ask me questions that are predicated upon false assump* 
tions and bases, I shall necessarily have to answer as my understand- 
ing and judgment directs. 

Mr. London. Let us see, then. With certain qualifications you 
flgi'ee that in countries that have immigration and emigration there 
is unemployment, with certain qualifications? 

Mr. Gompers. With the qualifications I state. 

Mr. London. You stated them a minute ago. 

Mr* Gompers. With the qualifications I have stated; yes. 

Mr* London. You agree that "the seasonal character of many 
industries " is responsible for unemployment ? 

Mr. Gompers. They are in a considerable degree subject to trade- 
union control. 

Mr. London. I have not asked for that. I want to know whether 
the seasonal character of many industries increases unemployment? 

Mr. Gompers. At certain seasons, but 

Mr. London (interposing). At certain seasons. We will come to 
the remedies later. 

Mr. Gompers. But I prefer to inject my own answers. These ar^ 
subject to the control of trade-unions, for seasons have been not only 
changed but prolonged, so that trades which were formerly seasonal 
oecUpations have now become permanent throughout the year. < 
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Mr. London We shall come to that later. You agree that the 
^^ constant changes in methods and processes of production" cause 
temporary unemployment? 
i Mr. GoMPERs. 1 es, sir; frequently, not always. May I just 

Mr. London (interposing). Permit me to continue my ques- 
tions. 

Mr. GoMPERS. I can not make stenographic notes ; and if you will 
give me a moment 

Mr. London. Certainly. You spoke of the employment of millions 
of children as bein^ an exaggerated statement. Do you know the 
exact number of children below the age of 16 that are employed in 
industries? 

Mr. GoMpERs. I do not know the exact number, but I know that 
there are not millions. 

Mr. London. Do you know that there are a million children cm- 
ployed ? 

Mr. GoMPERS. I do not. I think not. 

Mr. London. Do you as president of the American Federation of 
Labor, or does your office, maintain a bureau of labor statistics? 

Mr. GoMPERS. In a way, according to the best opportunity and 
means we have at our hand. 

Mr. London. And you can't give us any approximate idea of the 
number of children below the age of 16 employed in industries in 
America ? 

Mr. GoMPERs. I know that there are not " millions." 

Mr. London. Here we have before us the occupational statistics 
of the Thirteenth Census of the United States, 1910, which gives 
the following figures: Males between the ages of 10 and 13, 609,030; 
between 14 and 15, 744,109. Females between 10 and 13, 286,946: 
between the ages of 14 and 15, 850,140. Making a total number of 
children below the age of 15, 1,990,225. 

Have you ever haa occasion to look up these figures? 

Mr. GoMPERS. Yes, sir. 

Mr. London. And isn't it true that in a number of States they 
have no system of registration of births — ^in some of the Southern 
States? 

Mr. GoMPERS. I know that that exists, but to a very limited ex- 
tent. 
y Mr. London. So that there are places where we really do not 
know the exact number or ages of the children employed except 
that we know that very young children are employed? 

Mr. GoMPERS. Yes, sir; that is true. 

Mr. London. According to these data the number of children 
below the age of 16 is nearly 2,000,000, isn't that so? 

Mr. GoMPERS. If there was but one child it would be a crime. 

Mr. London. I entirely agree with you, but that is not the point. 
I want to know whether the statement that millions of children are 
employed has no basis in fact, in view of the statistical data to which 
I have attracted your attention. 

Mr. GoMPERS. I would say that when one uses the term " millions 
of human beings,*' he has neither in mind one or even two. 

Mr. London. In other words, it should have been about two miUion 
children and then you would have no quarrel with me. 
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Mr« GrOMFERS. It is not a question of quarrel with you. I have no 
quarrel with yoiL Mr. London. 

Mr. London. I know we haven't. 

I come to the next statement in my resolution "The merciless 
discarding of workers enfeebled by old age." Is that a true state- 
ment of the condition prevailing in our industries? 

Mr. GoMPEBS. Speaking of merciless 

Mr. London (interposing). Would you change that to" merciful"! 

Mr. GrOMPERS. I would not. That is a concution of industry. 

Mr. London. It is a condition of life. 

Mr. GoMPERS. It is a condition of industry. I have learned this 
as the result of my observation of life, that the less characterization 
there is, the stronger the statement is. 

Mr. London. Now^ I want to know whether it is true that old men 
are being discarded m industries to-day. Is that true or not? 

Mr, GoMPERs. It is unquestionably true. 

Mr. London. So I was wrong in using the expression " the merci- 
less discarding of workers enfeebled by old age." 
' Mr. GoMPERS. If you will remember, I did not even refer to that 
during my entire time of presenting my statement to the committee. 

Mr. London. So that you indorse any means which will help the 
person enfeebled by old age to obtain some means of existence ? 

Mr. GoMPERS. I should employ every legiti/nate means to mitigate 
this condition, of those who are discarded, consistent with freedom, 
and the liberty of the workers. - - 

Mr. London. And in connection with this you favor a system of 
old-age pensions for civil-service employees, don't you ? 

Mr. GoMPERS. The Government being the employer. That is the 
only way it can be done. 

Mr. London. I am not speaking of how it shall be done. You 
favor a system of old-age pensions for the relief of old age? 

Mr. GoMPERS. Of Government employees by the Government. 

Mr. London. And of industrial workers by the industries, or in 
some other way. 

Mr. GoMPERS. By the voluntary action of the workers. I should 
think that it would be welcome to have Government contributions, 
too. 

Mr. London. Splendid. We are getting along nicely. 

Mr. GoMPERS. I am glad you think so. 

Mr. London. Now, coming to the next: "The frequently recurring 
crises intensifying the distress." Now, it is true, isn't it, that every 
crisis intensifies the evil of unemployment? 

Mr. GoMpKRS. During that period, and it also is mitigated by the 
t4*ade-union activity, part of which I mentioned this morning, as, for 
instance, the benefits they brought about. During the crises that 
occurred prior to 1907 the employers of labor took advantage of the 
situation and their own power by reducing wages and thereby cur- 
tailing the consuming power of the workers. Thev would lay off 
t^orkers and throw them on the street. In the crisis of 1907 the 
Anierican trade-union men declared that that wasn't the way out of 
an industrial or financial crisis and declared that they would resist 
reductions in wages, and proposed to divide time among the em- 
ployees with those who would otherwise be unemployed, and as a 
consequence the distress and acuteness of previous industrial crises 
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were mitigated, and never in the history of America, since the first 
industrial crisis of 1857, was the period of such short duration or 
such a small amount of poverty as was the case in 1907, due alone to 
the attitude of the trades-unions. 

Mr. London. Now, coming to the next portion of my resolutionf 
which reads as follows: 

Whereas tlie methods heretofore employed to mitigate the evil of unemploy- 
ment, such as spasmodic relief work, vagrancy laws, poor laws, public and pri- 
vate charities, have tended only to degrade the unemployed into the unemploy- 
able, turning them into a permanent burdeiTto themselves and to the rest of 
the community. 

Now, you don't believe that the problem for unemployment can bd 
solved by spasmodic relief work, by temporary relief work? 

Mr. GoMPERS. I agree with your statement. 

Mr. London. And you also agree that our vagrancy laws and poojr 
laws are entireJy inadequate to cope with the difficulty ? 

Mr, GoMPERs. Not only inadeauate but frequently unjust. 

Mr. London. You also agree tnat there is nothing more degrading 
than public and private charities? 

Mr. GoMPERS. I won't say that there is nothing more degrading, 
but it is exceedingly degrading. 

Mr. London. It is exceedingly degrading and tends to degrade.the 
unemployed into the unemployable? 

Mr. GoMPERS. It degrades both the giver and the receiver. 

Mr. London. Up to this point everything stated in my preamble 
meets with your approval. 

Mr. GoMPERs. Except those parts from which I dissent. 

Mr, London. And you dissented only from one part and qualified 
your dissent. 

Mr. GoMPERs. I dissent from the expression in the preamble, the 
part which you have just now read. 

Mr. London. What expression? 

Mr. GoMPERS. In this preamble you condemn all the methods. 

Mr. London. I don't say all the methods. 

Mr. GoMPERS. I know you don't, but where you use the language 
" Whereas the methods, heretofore employed " implies all methods. 

Mr. London. Very well; you disagree with it because you believe 
that the expression " Whereas the methods " means " Whereas all 
the methods." 

Mr. GoMPERS. There is no escape from that language. If you had 
used the word " some," so that it would read, " Whereas some of the 
methods heretofore employed to mitigate the evil of unemployment, 
such as spasmodic relief, vagrancy laws, poor laws, publije and privato 
charities, have tended only to degrade the unemployed into the unem- 
ployable," I would have entirely agreed with you on that. 

Mr. London. Now, I understand, you believe that by the wording 
of this portion of the preamble I Intended a veiled attack on the 
trade-unions ? 

Mr. GoMPERS. I believe it was unintentional on your part; that you 
intended to say that some of the methods and the methods which yon 
described — those you have mentioned in this preamble. ^ 

Mr. London. Up to this point we have had no serious disagree- 
ment? 

Mr. GoMPERS. I regard the disagreement as quite serious. 
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Mr. London. As you have stated them now ? 
Mr. GoMFERS. As I have stated them during my examination by 
j^ourself. 

Mr. London (reading) : 

Whereas, while unemployment can not be completely done away with under 
the present chaotic and anarchical system of production and distribution, the 
•evil of involuntary idleness can be mitigated by the adoption of a comprehensive 
national system of social Insurance, which Is to secure to the worker adequate 
means of subsistence while involuntarily unemployed, whether the unemi>loyment 
be caused by lack of work, by sickness, or by old .age. 

Now, which portion of this jpreamble do you disagree with? 
'Mr. GoMPERs. The assumption that unemployment can not be 
completely done away with is chimerical and unfounded. Yod have 
indicated that there are in America a little less than 3,000,000 organ- 
ized workers ; and if you have in mind the fact of what these 3,000,- 
OOO workers have already accomplished and what they could and 
would accomplish when we shall have organized 6,000,000 or more 
of the workers in the trade-union movement, you will find, if you 
live long enough — and I, if I live long enough — that this problem of 
unemployment will be solved by the trade-unions in America. 

Mr. London. Exactly. So you believe that the problem of unem* 
ployment, while it has not been solved up to the present time, can bo 
solved. 

Mr. GoMPERS. It is solvable. 

Mr. London. And you agree with me when I describe the pressnk 
system of production and distribution as chaotic and anarchical. 
Do vou agree with me in that ? 

Mr. GoMPERS. I really don't Iniow what your definitions as to 
what constitutes chaos or anarchy are. I prefer to have what you 
have in mind, so that I may have an intelligent understanding of 
what you mean. 

Mr. London. Chaos and anarchy mean an absence of order, a mal- 
adjustment of things. 

Mr. GoMPERS. Not necessarily. 

Mr. London. That is my definition of it. You asked mo for a 
definition. 

Mr. GoMPERS. Ghaos and anarchy have different definitions. 

Mr. London. Now, I have given yon my definition of it, and I 
want to know whether under this definition that chaos and anarchy 
mean a system of production in which there is an absence of order 
you agree that the present system of production and distribution is 
<iharactcrized by an absence of order? 

Mr. GoMPERs. Your definition would not prevail as to what would 
constitute a definition of the Government of the United States and 
those intrusted with the administration of its affairs. I might 
accept that as a real definition, bnt the dictionary and lexicon will 
give different definitions and different constructions of the words 
" chaot'c " and " ararchical." 

Mr. London. I have given you the meaning of that phrase as I 
understand it. Now, with this interpretation, with the words 
^ chaotic " and " anarchical " replaced bv the expression " Under the 
pres?nt system of production and distribution characterized by lack 
of order," would you agree with that definition of the present state 
■of society ? 

Mr. GoMPERS. How would that read ? 
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Mr. London. Instead of the " Present chaotic and anarchical sys- 
tem of production and distribution " I would say "Under the present 
system of production and distribution characterized by a lack of 
order." Would that definition meet your approval ? 

Mr. GoMPERs. And a lack of order? 

Mr. London. Yes. 

Mr. GoMPERs. Order by whom? 

Mr. London. You want to know whether order means harmony or 
command. It does not mean command. I speak of order in tho 
sense of harmony. ' ' 

Mr. GoMPERs. What is that? Read the question. 

(The question was read by the stenographer, as follows:) 

Mr. London. You want to know whether order means harmony or command. 
It does not mean command. I speak of order in the sense of harmony. 

Mr. GoMPERs. That would be harmony of production and dis- 
tribution. The viewpoint of workers and employers would differ 
greatly of what would constitute "order." 

Mr. London. Is the present state of production and distribution 
characterized by a state of order or by disorder? Is there any pro- 
portion between the number of workers who look for jobs and the 
number of jobs offered? 

Mr. GoMPERs. I did not get that. I have no desire to quibble. 

Mr. London. I understand you have no desire to quibble. We will 
get at an understanding with a little patience. You say that the 
expression " unemployment can not be completely done away with '' 
does not meet your approval because you believe in the future it 
will be done away with? 

Mr. GoMPERS. Yes, sir; and by trade-union action. 

Mr. London. When I described the present situation of produc- 
tion and distribution as chaotic and anarchical, you say you do not 
know the meaning of the words " chaotic and anarchical." 

Mr. GoMPERs. I said no such thing, sir. 

Mr. London. What did you say? 

Mr. GoMPERs. I think I have a fair comprehension of the ordinary 
terms of the English language. But I said that there were different 
constructions and definitions of the terms " chaotic and anarchical.'* 

Mr. London. Eep^ace these two words by the words "disorderly 
system." Would that be clear? 

Mr. GoMPERs. Disorderly? I think that would be even a worse 
expression to use in a matter of this kind than anything else you 
have employed. 

Mr. London. According to you the present system of production 
is characterized by harmony between capital and labor, by harmony 
between all groups of society, and by complete order? 

Mr. GoMPERS. I think, sir, that I understand the purpose of that 
question, and that question I resent, because it has its basis in a 
prejudiced and untruthful statement of my attitude. I have never 
said, despite the repetition, that there is such a thing as harmony 
between capital and labor, or an identity of interests between them. 
As a matter of fact, the industries of the country are conducted to 
meet what are deemed to be the present and future wants. There 
are some who have misconceptions as to what our future n"eeds and 
future wants are. These constantly change, and there is no device 
that will entirely prevent these changes. 
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Mr. London. Mr. Gompers, in order to decrease unemployment 
you favor the use of a complete network of unemployment agencies ? 

Mr. GoMPERS. That too needs qualifying. 

Mr. London. How would you quali^ it? 

Mr. GoMPERS. I should prefer exchanges established by trades- 
union agencies rather than oy governmental agencies. 

Mr. I^NDON. You wouU favor the establishment of unemployment 
agencies which would enable the working people in every section of 
the country to know where there is a demand for labor? 

Mr. GoMPERS. I should favor the governmental issuance by some 
of its agencies of reports as to the state of the demand for labor in 
different sections of the country, and where there would be a dearth 
of labor, and I may say that in 1884, before the Senate Committee 
on Education and Labor, I made a suggestion for the publication of 
such bulletins, and I used the illustration of the Weather Bureau 
giving their forecasts, as well as the actual study of the weather. 

Mr. London. And the Department of Commerce is giving now 
daily consular reports for the accommodation of the commercial 
world. 

Mr. GoMPERS. I think that would be a helpful instrumentality. 

Mr. London. And that would help to establish order in industry 
to some extent? 

Mr. GoMPERS. Call it that if you please, it would help to establish 
equilibrium whereby the workers might be advised to go. 

Mr. London. Between supply and demand of labor to some ex* 
tent? 

Mr. GoMPERS. For many years I have tried to avoid the use of the 
words "supply and demand" because it refers to labor as a com* 
modity, to which I have been protesting for a number of years. 

Mr. London. Let us sum up. The substance of our inquiry up to 
the present moment shows this : That only 10 per cent of the workers 
of the United States belong to unions; that the resolution has stated 
more or less correctly the extent of the seriousness of the evil of 
unemployment. This is so, is it not? 

Mr. GoMPERS. In addition, you predicate your resolution and the 
preamble to your resolution upon a state of affairs which does not 
exist and declarations of fact which are purely hypothetical. 

Mr. London. Will you point them out? 

Mr. GoMPERs. I have already pointed them out in my statement. 

Mr. London. But we have been going over the preamble line by 
line. 

Mr. GoMPERS. I have taken the preambles of the resolution, any 
fundamental features to which I desired to call attention, and from 
which I dissented, and to endeavor to be helpful I have drafted a 
tentative substitute for your resolution. 

Mr. London. Very well, the preamble states the problem, does 
it not? 

Mr. GoMPERS. Which preamble? 

Mr. London. The preamble to my resolution. 

Mr, GoMPERs. You have several preambles. 

Mr. London. The resolution consists of two parts, the preamble 
and the enacting clause. That part which precedes the enacting 
clause states the problem. 

Mr. GoMPERS. Which problem? 
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Mr. London. The problem of unemployment. 

Mr. OoMPERS. In part. 

Mr. London. Would you add more causes of unemployment than 
these specified in the j^reamble? 

Mr. GoMPERS. Yes, sir, 

Mr. London. Which are they? 

Mr. GoMPEBS. Immigration. 

Mr. London. Which other causes? 

Mr. GoMPEBS- None. 

Mr. LoKDON. Then the preamble really is a comprehensive state- 
ment of the problem of unemployment. 

Mr. GoMPEBS. It is not ccmprehensive. It lacks that essential of 
immigration. 

Mr. London. But you spoke before of immigration as one of tho 
qualifications of the second part of the resoli^tion. Now, we come to 
the enacting clause. Let us see where we differ in that. You also 
propose that a commission shall be crep-ted which is to be known as a 
commission on social insurance. Then you propose that the com* 
mission shall consist of five persons, two of whom shall be employers 
pf labor, two of them representatives of organized labor, and that tha 
Secretary of Labor is to be the fifth member of the commission, and 
the chairman thereof. This part meets with your approval? 

Mr. GoMPEBS. Yes, sir; with the addition that because of the duties 
of the Secretary of Labor, I have tried to make provision so that ho 
may deputize soms one to act in his place. 

Mr. London. I understand, but the personnel of the commission is 
the same as that proposed in my resolution? Then we provide for 
compensation of $15 per day, and that meets your approval; that 
isn't too much, or is it too little ? 

Mr. GoMPERs. That is not too much, but I have made provision in 
mv submitted proposition that they bo paid $15 per diem during tho 
life of the commission — that is, for two years — rather than for such 
tim3 as they are employed in the work, implying that theye is no 
work. I have anticipated that if a commission of that character is 
to be appointed to make a thorough inquiry, they ought to give their 
their entire time to it. 

Mr. London. I see the point. 

Mr. GoMPEBs. And therefore I provided for an appropriation for 
the life of the commission — for two years. 

Mr. London. And you expect them to work every day of the two 
years? 

Mr. GoMPEBB. Undoubtedly 

Mr. London. The administrative details are about the same. 

Mr. GoMPEBS. Of the commission? 

Mr. London. Of the commission. 

Mr. GoMPEBS. Except that the act I suggest will provide for tho 
commission to investigate, but not to prepare plans for social insur- 
ance — to understand the problem and what can be done. 

Mr. London. Now, we come, then, to the duties of the conmiission, 
and there is where there may be some slight difference between your 
resolution and mine. Your resolution reads: 

The commission shall also prepare and report upon thp following : 1. Shall tli^ 
Government of the Unltetl States create a fund to contribute toward lusuranci 
against (a) unemployment, (b) invalidity, (c) aickoeas? 
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Mr. GoMPERs. May I ask that the words " occupational diseases " 
be incorporated? 

Mr. London. Well, certainly. Would you have it stated as a sepa- 
rate proposition — ^would it not be included under the general term 
** sickness"? 

Mr. GoMPEKS.'I would say that the words "occupational diseases" 
were suggested to me rather than expressive of my own judgment* 
My reply to the gentleman who suggested it was that the term would 
le included in the word " sickness," and I do not know that I ought 
to ask for the change. 

Mr. London. Then you say: 

If the commission shall recommend that such a fund shaU be instituted by tlie 
Government of the United States, the amount of said fund to meet the obliga*. 
tlons to carry out the plan recommended. 

The commission shall also inquire into and report the regulations that would 
be necessary in the successful administration of such imemployment. Invalidity* 
and sickness insurance, if establishe<l, and what rights the wage earners now 
linve which must be minimized or regulated in order to be entitled to the benefits 
of the insurance. 

Is it not rather a dangerous thing to permit a commission to pre- 
sent a plan which would minimize the rights of the wage earners? 

Mr. G'oMPERs. It is incorporated in my suggestions so that tho 
people shall know — the wage earners shall know — what rights they 
must be required to surrender and what regulations they will have to 
observe if they favor that proposition, the proposition of social 
insurance. 

Mr. London. You don't want to prejudice the workers against it? 

Mr. GoMPERS. I want tham to know. 

Mr. London. You want them to know that their rights are pro- 
tected by the establishment of a system of social insurance. 

Mr. GoMPEKS. I want the workers to know that if social insurance 
is inaugurated what rights they will have to surrender and what 
regulations they will have to obey. 

Mr. London. Now, Mr- Gompers, let's be frank. We are dealing 
with a big problem. If we were here in private conference, you and 
I, to go over this resolution, the thing I would ask you and the thing 
you would ask me would be this: To what extent can the establish- 
ment of a social-insurance system receive the cooperation of organ- 
ized labor? Isn't that the real situation? You don't want any sys- 
tem of insurance that may be devised to destroy the ability of the 
worker to resist oppression in any way ? 

Mr. GoMPEKS. In anv way. 

Mr. London. And that will be the prcblem of the United States 
when we deal with the question of social insurance. 

Mr. Gompers. And it would be necessary, and should be the func- 
tion of such a commission, to inquire into and to report on what 
rights may be impaired or minimized and what regulations the work- 
ers would have to obey in order to establish compulsory social insur- 
ance. If they are willing to submit, that is a matter for them to 
decide. 

Mr. London Mr. Gompers, isn't there some assurance that organ- 
ized labor will have its rights secured by the fact that the resolution 
provides that two out of the five commissioners shall be representa- 
tives of organized labor, two the representatives of employers, and 
that the chairman sliall be the Secretary of Labor? 
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Mr. CrOMFERS. To-day the Secretary of Labor is a man who is in 
entire sympathy with the wage earners, and he recognizes the neces- 
sity of the organizations of trade-unions to protect and advance the 
interests of labor. To-morrow I do not know who is going to be 
Secretary of Labor. 

Mr. London. Then, what we need is to have the commission consist 
of men who understand the full meaning of the labor problem. 

Mr. GoMPERS. Not only the fall meanmg of the problem but be in 
entire sympathy with it 

Mr. London. Will you in a few words state wherein your resolu- 
tion differs from mines 

Mr. GoMPERs. The tentative act which I have drawn diflFers from 
yours in this fundamental fact. It assumes and takes nothing for 
granted, and directs the commission to make an investigation of the 
entire subject and report. Your prean^ble and resolution is a charac- 
terization of all methods heretofore employed to mitigate the evils of 
unemployment as tending to degrade the unemployed. Your resolu- 
tion commands the commission regardless of the result of their inves- 
tigations to prepare a detailed plan for the national insurance fund, 
compulsory in character. Your resolution provides that the workers 
may be aided from this insurance fund, leaving it discretionary with 
those who have the administration of such a fund. 

Your resolution provides for the agents of the Government to have 
the discretion to determine what constitutes involuntary unemploy- 
ment. Your resolution provides for compulsory regularization of 
industry. Your resolution provides for the establishment of indus- 
tries by the Govermrient of the United States, to be maintained by 
the Government. 

Mr. London. Does it provide for the establishment, or does it pro- 
vide for the study of the question? 

Mr. GoMPERs. Section 4 of your resolution reads as follows, and I 
shall read that part of it up to the point at which we seem to differ : 

That it shaU be the duty of the commission to submit and to report through 
the President to Congress plans and recommendations for the relief of unem- 
ployment by the regularization of industry, by the employment of labor in the 
reclamation of arid lands, reforestation, the exploitation of the natural re- 
sources contained in the public lands of the United States, and on work con- 
nected with the prevention of floods and inundations, the reclamation of swamp 
lands, the building of public roads, canals, and similar public undertakings, 
and by the establishment of industries which are to be maintained by the Gov- 
ernment of the United States. 

Mr. London. Submit plans and recommendationa 

Mr. GoMPEBS. Begardless of what their judgment may be, regard- 
less of what the examination may disclose. ^ 

Mr. London. You believe that the language of that part of the bill 
compels them to bring in plans and recommendations. 

Mr. GoMPEKS. There can be no dissent from that. 

Mr. London. And that it would be impossible for the commission 
to perform its duty by reporting that they could not recommend 
compulsory regularization. 

Mr. GoMPERS. They have no discretion in the matter. They are 
required by this resolution if enacted by Congress. They would have 
no discretion regardless of their judgment. They would be required 
to report plans and recommendations for the establishment of indus- 
tries and their maintenance by the Government. 
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Mr. London. And it would meet your approval if the resolution 
were to read that it shall be the duty of the commission to study the 
question whether unemployment could be relieved by the regulariza- 
tion of .industry? 

Mr. GoMFERS. Because of the dangers to liberty involved in the 
regularization of industries by the Government. 

Mr. London. You do not want them even to stud^ the question? 

Mr. GoMPERS. I would not care if they study as individuals, but I 
would not defend the authorization of such an investigation by the 
authority of the Government. 

Mr. lloNDON. What would you have them investigate — ^to what 
extent labor can be employed in the lieclamation of arid lands? 

Mr. GoMPERS. That I have covered. 

Mr. London. That you have covered. You have covered every- 
thing except the regularization of industry and the establishment of 
industries by the United States? 

Mr. GoBCFEBS. Yes, sir. 

Mr. London. Everything else is covered by your resolution? 

Mr. GoMFERs. Yes^ sir. 

Mr. London. So if we eliminate that portion of your address 
which consisted in criticizing certain statements or certain sup- 
posed statements, the sum and substance of your statement is that 
you favt)r the study and investigation of the question of social in- 
surance? 

Mr. GoMFERs. Yes. 

Mr. London. Is that the sum and substance of it? 

Mr. GoMPERS. Yes ; with a view of its being voluntarily established. 

Mr. London. And you would limit that study to the establishment 
of a plan for voluntary insurance ? 

Mr. GoMPERs. Yes, sir. 

Mr. London. You would exclude the possibility of establishing 
compulsory , insurance ? 

Mr. GoMPERs. I would. 

Mr. London. That is the main distinction between your plan and 
mine? 

Mr. Ck)MPERS. Yes, sir. 

Mr. London. Well, my plan provides that they may study volun- 
tary and compulsory insurance. You would prevent them from 
studying compulsory insurance. 

' Mr. GoMPERS. I would have them investigate the subject of social 
insurance of a voluntary character and how far it can be established 
in the United States with such aid as the Government can give. I 
am more concerned, as I have tried to indicate, with the fundamental 
principles of human liberty and refusal to surrender rights to govern- 
mental agencies, than I am with social insurance. I propose to make 
just two or three minor statements to the committee in regard to 
what has been done in the way of social insurance by our organiza- 
tions, and also what has been done by the great railroad brotherhoods 
of America. I may say that in recent years one of the brotherhoods 
has expended more than $30,000,000 m social insurance for their 
members and their dependents. 

Mr. Keating. It might be well, Mr. Gompers, to incorporate all 
those findings in one statement, which will be very interesting, I 
am sure. 
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Mr. GoMPERS. There are four representatives of the railroad 
brotherhoods who have been in attendance all day, and while they 
are not prepared to submit- any statement at this moment, they 
authorize me to say that they would be willing to submit it in the 
€ours3 of a few days to the committee. 

Mr. ICEATI^'G. It will be understood that such statement as Mr. 
Gompers and these other gentlemen want to submit will be incor- 
porated by the clerk. 

Mr. London. You are familiar with the report of the Conunission 
on Industrial Relations, are you not? 

Mr. GoaiPERS. Fairly so. 

Mr. London. Are you familiar with the fact that Frank P. Walsh, 
John B. Lennon, James O'Connell, and Austin G. Garretson — the 
last three named being representatives of organized labor — ^have 
recommended the adoption of a governmental system of sickness^ 
insurance, and in recommending it they say : 

A governmental system of sickness insurance Is preferable because: 

(a) More democratic ; the benefits would be regarded as rights, not charity. 

(b) Compulsory features, obnoxious untler private insurance, would be no 
longer objectionable. 

(c) On account of the reduction In overhead charges and duplication, higher 
efficiency in administration would he secured nt less cost. 

id) Cooperation with other public agencies Is impracticable otherwise. 

(c) European experience has proved the superiority of government systems to 
private insurance. 

(/) Taxation of industry by Federal Government in sickness insurance system 
is thoroughly established by the Marine Hospital Service. Law taxing vessels 
for such fund was passed in 1798, and its constitutionality has never been 
questioned. 

So that representatives of organized labor, when the opportunity 
presented itself to them, have passed favorably upon the question of 
establishing compulsory sickness insurance, isn't that so? 

Mr. .Gompers. That is in that report, sir; and I would say, Mr. 
London, that while there are seme things in that report of the Indus- 
trial Commission with which I am in entire accord there are a fe\V^ 
things in that report from which I strongly dissent; that which you 
have just read about compulsory insurance is one 6f them. 

Mr. London. You disagree with Mr. Lennon, Mr. O'Connell, and 
Mr. Garretson ? 

Mr. Gompers. I do. 

Mr. London. John B. Lenncn is the treasurer of the American 
Federation of Labor ? 

Mr. Gompers. He is. 

Mr. London. Mr. O'Connell is a vice president? 

Mr. Gompers. He is. 

Mr. London. Mr. Garretson is a vice president, also? 

Mr. Gompers. He is the president of the Order of Eailway Con- 
ductors. 

Mr. London. That is a strong bona fide conservative union, isn't it? 

Mr. Gompers. A strong nnion. I have the honor of sometimes dis- 
sent'ng from some of my fellow trade-unionists. 

Mr. London. In other words, you are net pledged to think alike on 
every proposition ? 

Mr. Gompers. I hope not; and I say this, too, that whenever in the 
American Federation of Labor there has come up for determination 
the question of compulsory governmental conditions, whether by the 
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establishment of the hours of labor by law, in private industry, or in 
any other system of compulsion, whether in arbitration or in matters 
of this character, the view that I have expressed here has prevailed. 
I speak, therefore, by the authority of the conventions of the Ameri- 
can Federation of Labor. 

Mr. LoKDON. You know the name James A. Emery? 

Mr. Goin?ER8. I have had the uncomfortable situation of being 
thrown in conflict with the gentleman. 

' Mr. London. He represents the Manufacturers' Association, does 
be? 

Mr. GoMPERs. He has represented them, that discredited organiza- 
tion. 

Mr. London. May I draw your attention to the fact that in a letter 
sent by- Mr. James A. Emery, on the 30th of March, 1910, to Mr. Fer* 
dinand C. Schwedtman, Mr. Emery opposed th6 establishment of a 
system of sickness insurance and oldi-age pensions? 

Mr. GrOMPEKS. Will you inform me of the purpose of your reading 
that? 

Mr. London. Well, all I wanted to point out was that the typical 
representative of the Manufacturers' Association opposed the estab- 
U^ment of a system of sickness insurance and old-age pensions for 
the working people. I suppose that would imply also that he would 
be opposed to the establishment of anjr form of social insurance. 

Mr. GoMPERS. But now I ask what is the purpose of reading that? 

Mr. London. Well, the question is simple. 

Mr. GoMPERS. What question do you predicate upon your reading? 

Mr. London. I am goin^ over to the next point. 

Mr. GoMPERS. You cairt, because I unaerstand the implication. 
You are ashamed of your own question. You are ashamed to ask a 
question. That is the thing. I imow what the implication is. You 
want to saddle me with James Emery, in the same category, and you 
know that that is not true. 

Mr. London. One moment. 

Mr. GoMPERS. Mr. Chairman, I ask for a moment. 

Mr. London. Let's have order. 

Mr. ICeatino. I think Mr. Gompers has the right to make a 

statement. 

Mr. Gompers. Let me say that during the hearing last Thursday 
the statement was made by Mr. London, afterwards declared by 
him to be jocosely made^ that I undertook to control Congress. I 
can show you cartoons m the American Industries and the same 
statements made by Emery in the National Association of Manu- 
facturers, that " Gompers controls Congress." I can show you that 
It may have been " jocosely made," but only after I resented it and 
repudiated it. It had the same purpose— to show, or to make it 
appear, that the American labor movement dominates Congress, and 
not for n purpose to the credit of the labor movement, but to its 
discredit, and also to reflect upon the Congress of the United States, 
that it is under domination. I have declared time and again, over 
and over again, and I do not have to make any professions of faith 
here, that our movement stands for social insurance and Government 
aid, but of a voluntary character and not compulsory. 

8202S— 18 12 
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Mr. London. You stand for voluntary insurance if it can be organ* 
izecl successfully upon a voluntary basis? 

Mr. Go^rPERs. It the commission sliall find that social insurance 
can be instituted of a voluntary character in which the rights of the 
workers secured after ages of struggle shall not bo surrendered* 
Not with my consent or without my protest will I permit the enact- 
mcnt of regulations that will take away one right which the workers 
have won. 

Mr. LoxDox. Doesn't the existence of a well-disciplined union in- 
volve the adoption of regulations which become binding upon every 
member of the union ? 

Mr. GoMPERS. So long as he remains a member of the union, and if 
he doesn't want to obey the regulations he can leave, and he has the 
legal right to leave. 

Mr. London. But if he is a member of the union, he must obey 
the rules. 

Mr. GoMPERs. But he can't get out of the obediencte to the rules and 
laws of the United States. He must obey the laws or go to jail. 

Mr. London. Exactly. ^ So far as the laws and regulations of the 
union are concerned, you justify the adoption of such rules and rcgu* 
lations because they are necessary for the promotion of the interests 
of the working people? 

Mr. GoaiPERS. And they are voluntarily assumed, and there is no 
(rovernmcntal power to enforce punishment or denial of rights and 
liberties. The unions can not send a man to jail. There is no police, 
militia, or army to enforce the edict of the union. There is in the 
Government. 

Mr. London. I will not press that point. It will take us too far. 
You haven't at the present moment any information as to how many 
unions in America have adopted unemployment benefits? 

Mr. GoMPERS. No. 

Mr. London. Did you know that 81 out of 100 principal unions in 
England had unemployment benefits at the time when the British 
unemployment insurance was adopted? 

Mr. GoMPERs. Yes, sir. 

Mr. London. And that the fact that the unions maintained such 
unemployment funds did not prevent the working people of England 
from welcoming the unemployment insurance act? 

Mr. GoMPERS. I would say that the unemployment insurance act 
in Great Britain is still in an undeveloped state, and that further this 
fact of governmental insurance in England has taken much of the 
virility out of the British trade-unions. 

Mr. Keating. Five days will be granted Mr. Gompers in which to 
submit a statement showing the work of the various labor unions 
along the line of socirJ insurance. 

Mr. London. Mr. Rubinow desires to make a short statement. ^ 

Mr. Gompers. I just want to say in connection with the British 
act that you must bear in mind also that there are but seven trades 
to which the compulsory unemployment insurance act applies, and 
as is known they are the seven trades in which loss by disease, in- 
validity, unemployment, and sickness is less than in the others. 
There are about 700,000 of the workers who h!ive availed themselves 
of the voluntary insurance. 
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Mr. London. So that 2.400,000 people came under the act by com- 
pulsory insurance and 600,000 voluntarily? 

Mr. GoMPEiis. Seven hundred thousand. 

Mr. IvEATiNG. Do you wii^ to ask Mr. Gompers any questions, Mr. 
Nolan? 

Mr. NoiiAN. Inasmuch as Mr. London did not pursue that inquiry 
in re^rd to the voluntary character of the membership and organi- 
sations of the American Federation of Labor, I do not think I want 
to pursue that. 

I might ask one question : In granting a charter, Mr. Gompers, to 
a national or international union of the American Federation of 
Labor, ihey have complete autonomy so far as their own aflbirs are 
concerned? 

Mr. Goirpcns. Absolute autonomy in the establishment of their 
own roles and regulations, conduct, methods of administration, and 
tlie establishment by the union of any system of benefits, advantag«E^ 
social insurance— conduct of their own trade affairs just as their 
own judgment or experience may warrant, without interference by 
the American Federation of Labor, except in an advisory capacity. 

Mr. Nolan. And in a general way the majority rules, whether it is 
in the local union, or the national organization, or the international 
organization in convention, either through the referendum or 
through the. vote of that convention? 

Mr. GoMPERs. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Nolan. So that whenever they see fit by their own voluntary 
action they can make any rules that the majority approves? ^ 

Mr. Go^ipERS. That is entirely within the domain and jurisdiction 
of any national or international unit. 

Mr. Nolan. That is all. 

Mr. London. Dr. Rubinow desires to make a short statement on 
an issue which is really a side issue and has really little to do with 
the main issue before us. A great deal of time was spent this morn- 
ing on the subject of actual wages and nominal wages. We should 
not spend any too miich time on it now. 

ADDITIONAL STATEMENT OF DB. L M. BTJBINOW. 

Mr. RuBTNOw. I shall try to be as brief as possible ; but in view of 
the fact that a largerpart of Mr. Gompers's statement was an attack 
on the Socialist Party, which I had the honor to represent at the 
earlier hearing, I do not think it would be fair to leave the subject 
without further inquiry. 

Mr. London. I do not think Mr. Gompers intended a political 
discussion. 

Mr. RuBTNow. I do not intend to go into a political discussion of 
socialism, and I hope the chairman will stop me if I do. 

I have not been delegated to discuss socialism before this commit- 
tee, but only to plead for social insurance and for Mr. London's reso- 
lution. I was authorized to do that in my own way, and when I 
had made my statement concerning the changes in real wages in this 
country during the last 10 years I made that statement as a statis- 
tician rather than a Socialist. There are Socialists who believe those 
facts, and there are Socialists who do not. Statisticians who know 
the facts can not help admitting them- 
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Mr, Gompers has done me the honor of quoting several of mj 
articles in the New York Call and the New Review and other publi- 
cations. I am sorry that you did not take the trouble to obtain tbo 
orfginal article as it appeared in the New Review, since it was 
devoted to the important problem of unemployment. I might have 
assumed that the American Federation of Labor had obtained a copy 
of that article. 

The quotation which Mr. Gompers has made is taken verbatim, 
including even the asterisk, from a disreputable broadside issued 
against health insurance by the National Civic Federation. There 
is absolutely no meaning to that quotation as it stands by itself, and 
the only purpose of quoting it in that sheet was to indicate my politi- 
cal belicK in the hope that that might discredit my standing as an 
advocate of social insurance; but the figures upon which my state- 
meuu as to wages were based and which has called forth this violent 
denunciation from Mr. Gompers did not appear in the New Review 
or in the New York Call or any other Socialist publication. They 
appeared in the American Economic Review for December, 1914, a 
highly respectable publication issued by the American Economic 
Association and edited by some of our most prominent economists 
and statisticians, who are not supposed to have been contaminated 
by the Socialist propaganda. 

If my article in question was accepted for publication by that 
magazine, it was evidently not taken as a bit of Socialist propaganda, 
but as a piece of serious statistical work by a man who had devoted 
some IG years to a statistical study of labor and economic conditions 
in this country. 

Mr. Gompers has asked me whether he was quoting me correctly. 
He was not ; but I was not in a position to interrupt him at the time. 
I shall read the statement whicn appeared in m^ article, but before 
I do it I may add that if the American Federation of Labor is suffi- 
ciently interested in the question of movement of wages and takes 
such a grave view of the situation as Mr. Gompers did this afternoon, 
they might have noticed the article at the time, because is was noticed 
by ever^ student of wage and price conditions in this country, and 
they might have voiced their dissent a year and a half ago. My 
conclusions in the article are based upon the table constructed with 
a great deal of care and showing that full-time weekly earnings 
expressed in money have increased during the last two decades. 
Taking the average full-time weeklv erani^gs between 1890 and 189& 
as 100 per cent, they have increased to 131.6 per cent by 1912. That 
increase was undoubtedly due to a large extent to the active work of 
the American labor movement, and, of course, largely to the efforts 
of the American Federation of Labor. The Socialists are not una- 
ware of the work of the American labor organizations; they need not 
be told of the value of organized effort of labor on the economic as 
well as the political field. As a matter of fact, in my original state- 
ment I have definitely announced that in so far as poverty and desti* 
tution are due to a low wage level that was a condition for which 
social insurance had no remedy to offer; that it was a situation for the 
labor organization to deal with, and I think that Mr. Gompers will 
remember that statement very distinctly. Why, then, should any- 
one read into that statement an attack on organized labor and devote 
three hours in a counter attack on the Socialist Party? 
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But let me proceed with the analysis of my table : Here is another 
column showing the movement of retail prices of food, which con- 
stitutes about one-half of what the workingman has to purchase with 
his wages, and the prices of food on the same basis have increased 
f i*om IM) per cent in the decade 1890 to 1899 to 154 per cent in 1912, so 
that the earning capacity of the individual wage earner in terms of 
the purchasing value of nis wages decreased from about 100 per cent 
in the early part of the century to 85 per cent in 1912. On tne basis 
of these figures and other data I proceeded to derive the following 
conclusions: 

with fewer children to support, with women young and old, married or un- 
married, contributing to the family budget, or at least partially relieving it of 
fi certain share of the burden, the wageworkers of America were able to raise 
their standard of living, to lead a somewhat easier life. But this does not mean 
ii larger rretum for their labor. As far as the purchasing value of their wages 
is concerned, it had probably increased slightly (though by no means as rapidly 
uti is asserted) between 1870 and 1890. But since 1900 it has been rapidly fall- 
ing. The purchasing powers of wages In 1013 are not much higher than they 
were in 1870. 

The Chairman. May I ask you if in your statement the wages 
paid organized and unorganized labor are differentiated? 

Mr. KuBiNOW. I want to sav this: That the original statistical 
data are not mine. They are taken from the Bureau of Labor Statis- 
tics, and they are largely trade-union wages. ^ 

The Chairman. Not entirely. 

Mr. RuBiNOw. No. 

The Chairman. So that the figui*es will not show any influence of 
the trades-union on wages? 

Mr. RuBiNOW. Except they have been increased through the influ- 
ence of trade-union wages. 

The Chairman. But after the extent to which you have combined 
the wages of unorganized labor and- the wages of organized labor, 
the result is not so definite. 

Mr. BuBiNow. Of course; and we have got to remember that we are 
dealing with unorganized labor as well as organized labor. 

The Chairma>t. So it is possible that if you had confined your 
work to organized labor the result might have been that the figures 
would have shown an increase equal to the increased cost of living. 

Mr. RuBiNOW. There is that possibility. 

I have, however, another document here prepared by B. S. Warren, 
surgeon of the United States Public Health Service, on "Health 
insurance." " Comparison," he says, '' of wage and retail food price 
statistics indicate that the increase in food prices during the same 
period — 1900 to 1913 — has been considerably greater than the in- 
crease in wages." 

He then gives my table and says: "Thus the tendency toward 
exaggeration of the upward trend of wages is evident, since a large 
number of the purely skilled trades are included." In other words, 
he is afraid that my figures do not state the case sufficiently strong, 
because I have included skilled trades. 

The Chairman. The theory is that the unions have forced up wages 
higher than unorganized labor. 

Mr. EuBiNow. Oh, yes, sir. 

Mr. London. When you speak of the cost of living, what elements 
do you include ? 
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Mr. Hunixow. All the elements that the United States Labor 
Bureau include. Fifty per cent of the expenditure is for food, and 
there is no reason to beUeve that otlier things have not inci*eased 
proportionately. 

In a paper rend before the twenty-seventh annnal meetinj? of the 
Americnn Economic Association, the president of the organization, 
not a socialist, Prof. John H. Gray, states as follows : 

At the some time thnt this Influx of women nnd dillilren Into Industry !« tnk- 
ing place, real, as distinct from money wages, has coustautly decUued since lOiXL 

And Prof. Gray quotes my article. 

Prof. Walter E. Clark, professor and head of the department of 
political science in the College of the City of New York, in his book 
on the Cost of Living, published in 1915, says: 

Wage increase is thus sliown to liave lagged beliiud food price increase. 
And he reproduces my table. 

Prof. Irving Fisher of Yale University, of whom I am sure you 
have all heard, says in a letter to me : 

I was very mncb Interested in your valuable article in the American Economic 
Review on Real Wages. 

Prof. Walter Willcox, of Cornell University, who is the dean of the 
statistical profession in this country, a gentleman whom I am sure 
every pne of you has heard of, writes me as follows: 

May I ttsk whether you have any offprints of your volunhle article. "The 
Recent Trend of Real Wages," In the December issue of the America n Economic 
Review? I have been much Impressed by It and wouhl be glad to hnve a ctipy 
of It to file with my notes on the subject. If It were possible for me to purchnse 
from you a dozen reprints, I should be glad to do so uud to put it lu the hands 
of my class in statistics. 

Prof. Eobert E. Chaddock, of Columbia University, says: 

I have read with great interest your article on " Wages," In the recent Eco- 
nomic Review. If convenient I should like two copies of the reprint in order 
thut I may ask my class in statistics to rend it. 

Now you will agree that those were not figments of my sick imagi- 
nation. I^t me conclude these quotations by reading a statement 
of Prof. W. Jett Lauck. 

Dr. Lauck, I understand, is a good friend of labor and represents 
one of the large railroad brotherhoods. Surely he will not be sus- 
pected of any desire to discredit the American labor movement or 
the American Federation of I^abor. Moreover, his statement is 

Jrinted in an article in the locomotive Engineers' Monthly Journal, 
f I am correct, the Locomotive Engineers' Brothei'hood is as power- 
ful an organization in its own trade as is the American Federation 
of Labor in the world of labor at large. Surely Mr. Gompors will 
not suspect the Locomotive Engineei-s Brotherhood of any desire to 
minimize the importance of trade-union efforts, but here is what Mr. 
Lauck, in the ](Hn*nal of that brotherhood, has to say concerning the 
recent changes in real wages of this country : 

As a matter of fact, the hijrher price level has nnrtonhtedly heen !>ronffht nhont 
thron^rh the Intenvorkln^ of Imth of tliese fumhimentnl fnctors. tis well ns by 
other minor ones. The point of mnln sipilficance In tills conne<'tlon Is thtit the 
JncToase In money rates of >Ynses hns fallwl to keep \mtv with the upwnnl 
tronil in prices. The net result, therefore, has lw»en a decline In reiil \vmn»a. 
The Inci^easlnff ahsoi7>tlon of real \vn;res by nn mlvnnce In prices hns lne\it}ilily 
led to dlssutisfuctiou uud unrest among wage earners, whlcli has been the cause 
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jot constantly recurring clemnnds for increnses In rntes of pay, ailmlnnting 
fi*equently in serious industrial disinites. Wltliin tiie past decade tlie decline 
In real \va|i:es of tlie American wage earner has \yeen very inarl\e<1. One of tlie 
leading statisticians of tlie country, and a prominent student of price and wage 
statistics, recently estimated tlie movement of real wages lu the following 
words : 

And then he quotes from my work. 

Now, there is no intention on the part of any student of labor 

Sroblems, nor any intention on the part of the Socialist Party to 
eny the importance of the hibor unions and its activities. We want 
to recognize the fact that the question of the level of wages does not 
enter into the question, into the situation at all. The question of 
Wages does not help the widow of the man whose wages have stopped 
because he is dead, and the wife of a man whose husband s wages 
hnvo stopped because ho is disabled through disease or unemploy- 
ment, or old age, or invalidity, because in social insurance we are 
dealing with the problem of tho submerged ones. 

There is no wageworker who is not threatened with the danger of 
being submerged. It might be wise for Mr. Gompers to have refused 
to carry life insurance. I hate to thmk of the position of his wifo 
and clpldren when he was young. 

Mr. GoMPERS. Will you address the committee, not me. 

Mr. Rumxow. I apologize for doing it. It might be wise in his 
case not to do so. It may have been wise for Mr. Gompers to em- 
phasize his i^rejudice against social insurance by refusing to organize 
the army of insurance agents as if they were responsible for the man- 
agement of private insurance companies, but, of coui'se, with tho 
same grace he might refuse to organize the workingjmen of distil- 
leries and breweries if he happened to be a temperance advocate, 
or the workmen manufacturing shodd,y clothing as if they were I'e- 
sponsible for the quality of the material, but let us remember that 
at the same time there are 30,000,000 people in this country who are 
carrying industrial insurance at a very high expense, which goes far 
to indicate that the mass of the working class want some form of 
insurance, even if they have to pay exorbitant rates for it; and their 
sentiments concerning social insurance, which would relieve them 
of a part of the burden and possibly return them $1 for 50 cents paid, 
instead of 50 cents for $1 paid, might be somewhat different from 
the sentiments of Mr. Gompers. 

I appreciate Mr. Gompcrs's sentiments against compulsion. Com- 
pulsion must always be justified. The assumption is always agninst 
it. It is only after failure in other methods that we are compelled 
to use compulsion. It is somewhat naive for us to discuss the ques- 
tion whether voluntary systems are better than compulsory sys- 
tems. It sounds like a resurrection of the old ideas of 30 years ago. 
That problem has been settled in almost every European country. 
There were good reasons why so many of them were forced to aban- 
idon voluntary systems. 

To save time will you permit me to read the conclusions concerning 
the limitations of voluntary insurance which I have arrived at in 
my book : 

Exrept for tlie Stnte siihsidy. the whole harden of pnymont falls upon the 
Insiirofl Iheniselvos. Tlint is the createst obstacle to the il<*velopiiaMit of vnlnn- 
tury iiisurance, and, moreover, this iucidence of the cost is socially unjust if 
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the principles of the industrial causation of most illness be recognized. Industcj 
must in all Justice bear a portion of tlie cost of sick insurance. 

This criticism of the results of subsidized systems naturally applies with 
greater force to the voluntary systems without subsidy. It nmy be sunmiarised 
thus : 

The voluntary system is slow in extending ; it never extends far enough ; It 
is not satisfactory as to services furnished; it places too big a share of the 
burden upon the wage-working class. 

Tliese shortcomings, or at least some of them, the compulsory system aims 
to correct 

And again, as far as voluntary old-age insurance is eoncemed, I 
state on page 844: 

1. Even a heavily subsidized system of voluntary old-age insurance attracts 
only a small proportion of the working class, presumably of the better-paid 
strata. 

2. Even of those who b^n accounts a large and growing proportion fail to 
continue to make the necessary contributions with any reguhirity. 

And I want to add that of this fact very interesting evidence is 
furnished by foreign voluntary i^stems. In Italy, for instance* 
where the system of voluntary old-age insurance is heavily subsidized 
from the State Treasury, over 28 per cent of the accounts become 
inactive after three or four years. 

3. The pensions actuaUy acquired are pItlfuUy small. 

A good deal has been said about volimtary activity of American 
trade-unions in the line of benefit funds. I doubt whether the finan- 
cial condition of the American Federation of Labor has improved 
much in the last 10 years. In 1908 the United States Government, 
through its Bureau of Labor, made some investigation of all its 
matters. These figures are contained in the Twenty-third Annual 
Heport of the United States Bureau of Labor, a volume of some 700 
pages, a copy of which is readily available to every member of the, 
committee and probably found in this very room. I have sum- 
marized the results of that investigation in my book and have ascer- 
tained that the voluntary sick benefits of the American trade-imiona 
at that time covered approximately less than one-half million per- 
sons, and that even if a good many other types of voluntary insurance 
organizations are included the total number of persons for whom 
data were ascertained in 1908 did not exceed much over 1,100,000. 

This is not in any criticism of labor unions. They had other prob- 
lems to deal with. The report states that in 1909 the total amount of 
unemployment benefits paid out by the labor unions was about 
$536,000, and in 1910 it did not amount to more than $240,000. 

It is always easy to go into ecstacies over what voluntarjr insurance 
has accomplished. Two weeks ago before the State legislature in 
Albany we were discussing the question of compulsory health insur- 
ance, and the proposed bill was opposed by a representative of 
American fraternal orders on the ground that compulsory insurance 
was unnecessary; that voluntary insurance was sufficient because 
thousands already carried voluntary sickness insurance with fraternal 
orders. I have no reason to doubt that statement, but the trouble 
with it is that where thousands were covered by voluntary social 
insurance there were 2,000,000 workingmen in the State of New York 
who were not so covered and for wnose benefit compulsory social 
insurance is being advocated. 
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The European countries which have recently introduced com- 
pulsory insurance could show much larger results with voluntary 
efforts than we have ever been able to achieve or that we may be 
able to achieve within the next 10 or 20 years on the voluntary basis. 

• France has over 5,000,000 persons carrying voluntary sickness in- 
surance in their benefit funds. 

^ Great Britain had over 6,000,000 members of their fraternal socie- 
ties, but nevertheless Lloyd George says : 

What is the explanation that only a portion of the working classes have made 
provision against sickness? Is it they consider it is not necessary? Quite the 
reverse; in fact, those who stand most in need of it make up the bulk of the 
uninsured. Why? Because very few can afford to pay the premiums continu- 
ously which enable a man to provide against these contingencies. There are 
a multitude of the working classes who can not spare that, and he ought not 
to be asked to spare it, because it involves a deprivation to children of the neces- 
«itles of life. 

Here is the way in which voluntary systems work: I know of a 
fairly successful voluntary sick and death benefit organization in 
New York City, with a membership of some forty to fifty thousand, 
but nearly 10,000 new members must be gained every year in order 
to compensate for the withdrawals and keep the strength of the 
organization unimpaired. Think of the enormous waste of effort 
which this constant losing and finding of 10,000 members every year 
must represent 

A good deal has been said here about benefit funds of the railroad 
exnployecs' organization. 

xhis problem is not the problem of railroad workers so much as it 
is the problem of the 7,000,000 working girls who are working for 
from $5 to $8 a week. The voluntary system has been tried and 
found wanting. 

The complaint about the compulsory system is t^at it does not 
leave the worker any choice. But the compulsion is not really upon 
the worker but upon the manufacturer or the employer, f^et the 
employer complain against it The employer considers it an addi- 
tional charge. 

I have no quarrel to pick with the employer who complains against 
the compulsory system, though even he may be wrong in disregard- 
ing the advantages that he may derive from the improved health of 
the employees. 

I have no quarrel to pick with the National Civic Federation for 
its disreputable attacks about my efforts in the State of New York, 
because it is only what I might have expected, but one of the saddest 
sghts to me was to see at Albany representatives of labor arguing 
side by side with representatives of the employing capital against a 
measure intended to protect the health and well-oeing of the wage- 
workers. 

Mt. London. The motives were different 

Mr. EuBiNOW. To be sure the motives were different, and I have 
not yet lost hope that we may overcome this opposition of organii-ed 
labor, even if 1 have almost given up hope that I can convince the 
official head of the American Federation of Labor. 

The error he makes is in assuming that this is a party measure. 
I thinly that the evidence during the two days' hearings before this 
committe has demonstrated that social insurance has ceased to be a 
party demand and has become a broad social movement. 
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I want to state here most emphaticnlly that in my official position 
as executive secretary of the social-insurance committee of the 
American I^Iedical Association I am authorized to state that tho 
American profession is heartily in sup|>ort of Mr. London's resohi- 
tion, and, inithermore, that it is committed to the general prmcipla 
of social sickness insurance in this country. 

We need not fear compulsion such as Mr. Gompers fears. ^ Com- 
pulsion must be justified. But I do not know of any stronger jiistifi- 
csition than the necessity of abolisliing poverty and destitution, and 
I want to plead for the millions upon millions who are starving be* 
cause their fathers had scruples against compulsion. 

Mr. Go^ii'KKS. I would like to have a few minutes, and in addition 
I would like to ask that you give a few minutes to J. W. Sullivan, a 
member of the International Typographical Union, a student, writer* 
and traveler, and who is prol>ably as familiar with the subject or 
social insurance as any man in America, even though he is not an 
actuary or statistician. 

Mr. *K RATI NO. The conunittee will be glad to hear from Mr. Sulli* 
ran and from you. 

Mr. GojirERs. I want to call your attention to the fact that the 
quotation which Dr. Eubinow read from his ai*ticle, I submit, is essen* 
tially the same as that which I gave this morning as an extract from 
his statement. He repeated his contention just now, saying that in 
12 years, despite trade-union action, the condition of the workers had 
deteriorated; that is, there has been a loss of 15 per cent in the pur^ 
chasing power of the wages — in other words, that their condition has 
deteriorated to that extent. If that is true, then trade-unionism is 
a faihire. 

Mr. I^xDox. But. ]Mr. Gompers, trade-unions can not control the 
cost of living, <^n they? 

Mr. Go^rrEus. If trade-unions can not secure an improvement in the 
condition of the workers, they are a failure. If, despite the activity of 



trade-unions, the workers are woi*se otf after a period of 10 or 1'2 
yeai-s, then trade-unions are failures. Now that is all there is to iL 
Dr. Itiibinow tried to say that this is so and then to say that he is ^ a 
friend of trade-unions." It is inconsistent. Dr. Itubinow said that 
the only change that has occurred commensurate with the condition 
of the wageworkei*s was the contribution to the family funds by other 
menibei-s of the family. That may be true in a comparatively few 
instances, but it has no basis in fact so far as the Avagcworkers of 
America are concerned. 

Dr. IJubinow has quoted a number of statisticians and has wound 
up in each instance by calling att(Mition to the fact that these statis- 
ticians have quoted his article. This morning, during my statement^ 
1 submitted correspondence between the Commissioner oiF Labor anil 
the Secretary of Labor on the one hand and Mr. J. W. Sullivali on 
the other, in which the verv table on which Dr. Rubinow founds all 
his statements, and upon which all of these statisticians found theirs, 
is questioned and successfully questioned. I commend the corre* 
spondence to the considcratiim of the committee, and also to the other 
ladies and gentlemen here who may be interested. 

Now, I do not want to misquote a man or misstate his position, hufc 
I iindei-stand Dr. Kubinow to say that all the activities of trade* 
unions can have no influence upon the girl who earns $0 to $8 a Aveek.. 
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Dr. RuBTxow. No; I said upon the Tvidow of the man who is dead. 

I^Ir. GoMPERs. I nm speaking of the girl who earns $0 to $8 a 
week. And let me ssiy this, tlint due to trado*iinion activities con- 
ditions for worldng "firls have improved, despite the fact that thcjr 
are not organissed. Before Mr. London was Congressman London 
]ie helped in the organization of the girls in the needle industries of 
New ^ ork, and I dotibt that he will say there has been no improve- 
ment in the conditions of the Avorkin^ girls in the needle trade in the 
past 12 years. I do not think he will substantiate any such state- 
ment. 'The conditions which have improved with the girls in the 
needle trade arc beyond conception in wa^s and hours and conditions 
of labor. It is not half g^ood enough, not half what it ought to be ; but 
to say that these conditions have not improved in 12 years is to fly 
in the face of evidence patent to any man who thmks and studies and 
observes. 

I want to say a word in regard to my insurance. I was not always 
60 veal's of age. I was married when I was a very young man, or 
rather a young boy. Before I was 19 years of age I was a father, and 
I can scarcely remember the time when I did not have six children. 

I I'efer to this fact simply to show that I have tried to lead a con- 
sistent life.^ I have not mouthed principles and convinctions; I have 
tried to live them. I was opposed to this graft and the extraordinary 
profits of these private insurance companies, and I would not be 
insured. My wife and my children when they were young had to 
take their chances, the same as the wife of every man and the chil- 
dren of workers have to take their chances. And they haven't a 
blooming thing now. When I die they will have $550 from the 
organization which I am so proud of having helped to establish.. 
There is not much more than $550 that the "old girl" will have 
when I shuffle off. She will have to ^t along as hcst she can to 
make her lot with the women of America and the wages of wage- 
workers. 

Mr. Chairman and gentlemen, let me say just this one thing and I 
shall stop. It is so easy, you know, for others in other walks of life 
to have so little understan<ling that they would be willing to take 
away the liberty and the freedom of the wage earners. You must 
bear this in mind, too, I have not made any attack upon the So- 
cialist Party. I have no desire to make it now. I am merely calling 
attention to it, as it has been presented by the representatives of the 
party and take that as a basis for my statement. But this I want you 
to bear in mind. Our fi'iends, the Socialists, have a concept of 
government in which there is no individual liberty. The concept 
of government of which the Socialist dream is a government of 
governmental control, of governmental regulation. I will concede 
this fact that they would have in mind that the people ought to be 
the government, and hence the people should control through the 
government. Now, I am net going to take your time with a discus- 
sion of this — I will not dignify it by calling it a philosophy — let 
me say that it^may be a scheme, or it may be a dream, but whatever 
it is. that is the idea, and everythtng that will tend toward govern- 
mental control and regulation conforms to the philosophy or the ideal 
or the dream. Thoy advocate the doing by the Government to-day 
of the things that will tend toward that ideal. 
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Now, I am not the author of very many books, nor am I regarded 
as a statistician or an economist, but I have studied socialism, ^nd I 
have studied socialism from its most profound and recognized writers 
and spokesmen. During my early manhood I sacrificed much time 
in trying to learn to read the (jerman language in order that I 
might read the German literature, the best contributions to the 
study of socialism, in the original. That was before the time when 
rich men endowed that school of philosophy, and, therefore, before 
these works were translated into the English language. 

I referred during the recess to certain books published by German 
socialists that these present-day socialists here it seems have never 
read, and I suggest that they might read them. I know what the 
philosophy means, I know what they have in mind. Socialists ad- 
vocate a theory of the cooperative commonwealth and government 
ownership of all means of production and distribution, the govern- 
ment to he the thing, the ideal. To strengthen the state as Frederick 
Howe says, is to devitalize the individual. I am not a pessimist. 
On the contrary I believe I may justly call myself an optimist. I 
believe in the people. I believe in the working people. I believe in 
their growing intelligence. I believe in their growing and persistent 
demand for oetter conditions, for a^ more rightful situation in the 
industrial, political, and socifLl affairs of this country and of the 
world. I have faith that the working people will better their condi- 
tion far beyond that which is to-day. 

The position of the organized labor movement is not based upon 
misery and poverty, but upon the right of the workers to a larger and 
a constantly growing share of the production, and they will work out 
these problems for themselves. If the Government by aiding the 
people can contribute and will contribute toward this voluntary 
movement for social insurance for the workers, it will have done 
nothing to place an obstacle in the way of initiative on the part of the 
toilers; will take away nothing of their rights and their liberty; and 
the workers will keep within themvselves the power and control over 
their lives and their work. 

I am apprehensive that the attempts of Government under the 
guise of compulsory social insurance for the workers in cases of un- 
employment, sickness, and disability will result in every Government 
dgent going into the homes and the lives of the workers as a spy. We 
Iiave enough already of spies and detectives coming into the lives and 
workshops of the toilers. After centuries of struggles, during the 
past 20 years we concentrated our efforts in an agitation that has 
gone through the whole country to secure from the hands of Congress 
a larger liberty of action than has ever been accorded to the working 
people of any country on the face of the globe in the entire history 
of the world. After years of struggling to secure these things we are 
not going to let go, we are not going to submit. As I live, upon the 
honor of a man, and realizing the responsibility of my words, I 
would rather help in the inauguration of a revolution against com- 
pulsory insurance and the regulation than submit. As long as there 
is one spark of life in me — of my mentality, whatevei* that may be, 
of my spirit — ^I will help in crystallizing the spirit and sentiment of 
our woricers against the attempt to enslave them by the well-meaning 
siren songs oi philosophers, statisticians, and politicians. We pro- 
pose to work out our problems day after day, week after week, and 
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year after year, x We are not afraid. We are not running away frond 
the stm^^le. Nor is it fair to say that the men and women of or- 
ganized labor are the aristocrats of labor. 

Let me give you just this little thought: You will find that every 
one of our friends who are opponents of our point of view and our 
movement are always saying that we have never given attention to 
unskilled workers. Do you know why that is? The fact of the mat- 
ter is that there are as many if not more unskilled workers organized 
and in the American Federal of Labor than there are really skilled 
Workers. The fact is, Mr. Chairman, that when workmen and worfc- 
%fwnen organize they pass from the common concept of unskilled 
workers into the ranks of the skilled, because they have manifested 
'ftome little skill in organizing. What are hodcarriers and common 
laborers? Skilled workmen? What are laborers in machine shops 
and in foundries but common laborers? What are street car men 
and conductors but unskilled workmen? Some have a little more 
skill than others in the operation of a car or the collection of fares. 
But they have organized, and as a consequence? they decrease their 
hours of labor and increase their pay. You hardly regard' them as 
among the unskilled. 

I have already said we are giving every ounce of energy within our 
power to help the unorganized to organize so that they may help 
themselves, and the effort of the organized labor movement to in- 
crease wages, shorten hours, improve conditions has not only its ad- 
vantages to the organized, but*it is bound to have its influence in im- 
proving the conditions of the unorganized. 

I trust that the committee will report a resolution or tentative act 
which I submit, providing for an investigation of this entire subject, 
and that the committee will have in mind, and that Congress will 
have in mind, the necessity for helping in ascertaining the facts, so 
that if voluntary social insurance shall be inaugurated under the 
assistance or guidance or administration of the Government it may 
be inaugurated, but there will be safeguards for the fundamental 
principles of liberty and freedom of the workers to obtain which 
they have given so many, many years of hard work and struggle and 
sacrifice to attain. 

I would like to ask you to permit Mr. Sullivan to speak for about 
five minutes. 

Mr. Keating. I find it will be necessary to limit the witness, be- 
cause the hour is so late. You can, perhaps, make your statement in 
6 or 10 minutes. 

STATEMENT OF ME. JAMES W. STTLLIVAN, OENEBAL lECTUEEE, 

AMEBICAN FEDEEATION OF LABOB. 

Mr. Sm-LTVAN. I shall begin with an aside. It may have been in 
1889 or 1890, the headquarters of the American Federation of Labor 
bein^ at 14 Clinton Place, when Mr. Gompers and I were one day 
walkmg on Broadway, and the question of insurance came up. I 
had always thought that insurance was a pretty good scheme. Mr. 
Gompers expressed the same views of it then that he did to-day. 
We didn't argue it out, but on that occasion, as on many others,, 
■ive agreed on mutual toleration. I have always thought that, on 
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the whole, it was better to insure. But I can bear testimony that 
it is no new thing for Mr. Gompers to declare he would not insure. 

There are three points I wish to make which affect the essence of 
Dr. Eubinow's statement. 

I. The matter of statistical presentation of the voluntary social 
insurance results in the American labor organizations is a point not 
understood by European statisticians. In the usual comparative 
national statistical tables on this subject, printed in Great Britain, 
in Germany, in France, in Italy, the United States is quite at the 
end of the list in trade-union benefits. Not only when Mr. Gompers 
and I were together in Europe, but on many occasions European 
labor officials and statisticians have asked me about our backward- 
ness in this respect. It is a matter of the facts against stating the 
facts. ^ For examp|le, you have heard Dr. Rubinow say that in the 
American Federation of Labor annual report the tables show for the 
national unions the social insurance receipts have been annually only 
slightly more than $500,000, and yet our own International Typo* 
graphical Union alone spends nearly $500,000 a year in old-age pen- 
sions and death benefits. The explanation of these American Feder- 
ation of Labor tables is twofold : First, our unions are not strong on 
general statistical statement, and, secondly, the benefits work is done 
in local unions rather than through the international unions, the local 
unions not reporting to the international unions. That is a thing 
the Europeans do not understand, as their benefits are administered 
by their national organizations. « 

II. As to the cost of living. Dr. Eubinow asserts in his book that 
the cost of living had increased 154 per cent from the level of 1890- 
1900 to 1913, and he tells us that these figures came from the Federal 
Bureau of Labor Statistics. That is true. When the bureau got 
up into the sixties — if my memory is correct, it was G8 per cent 
advance — ^I thought it was time to call its director's attention to its 
tnbles of prices. I wrote to Secretary Wilson giving facts to show 
tliat the tables were much in error. The most striking point in the 
reply of the officials of the bureau to me was that they had intended 
to reform their methods; had so decided before I wrote them. 

The 154 per cent of advance in prices in America was made up 
on the statement of the cost of 14 articles, 8 of which referred to meat 
Now, everybody knew that meat was to go up^ in the United States 
progressively as the open-range system of raising cattle in the West 
was abandoned. Mr. Armour wrote a book in 190G foretelling that 
course of the market and the newspaper writer on economic ques- 
tions foresaw it. Now, meat was the factor that mainly caused the 
bureau's percentage to rise. 

As the doctor has said, these 14 items probably referred to about 
50 per cent of the cost. In figuring the cost of living, even of the 
working classes, the bureau statisticians did not take into considera* 
tion the whole 100 per cent, but only that probable 50 per cent, this 
being more or less subject to error. AH that is in my correspondence 
with the bureau officials, which I hope will be printed. I do not want 
tlie impression to bo abrond from here that we admit that the alleged 
154 per cent was anything near well founded. It^ was not. And the 
Secretanr of Labor knows to-day that those statistics were not cor- 
rect, and that the whole comparison was not based on facts — proven, 
cold facts. That is the nub of that whole comparison and argu- 
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ment, which has crumbled to pieces. We have all these doctors and 
professors who wrote complimentary letters to Dr. Rubinow in deep 
«rror. Long ago the decision was made by the labor men in this 
country not to wait for the pronouncements of academicians before 
ncting for themselves in the affairs of trade unionism. If we had 
waited for their advice and support, there would never have been the 
American Federation of Labor of to-day. Thirty to forty years ago 
learned economists were telling us of the impossibility of consider- 
ably raising wages in spite of the laws of supply and demand or in the 
absence of sufficiently increased production. 

III. Lastly, through the courtesy of the doctor, I have a copy of 
his book in my hands. I wish to direct your attention here to the 
'extent to which voluntary social insurance prevails throughout the 
world, as stated in the doctor's own compactly drawn up summary. 

1. Accident compensation or accident Insurance 1ms been established practl- 
-caliy tlirou{;liuut Europe and t1u*ougliout luauy Brltisli colonies. 

Compensation commonly stands quite apart from the other features 
x>f social insurance. Compensation is a right that belongs to the 
workers in the operation of industry. It has been so accepted 
thi-oughout the United States by all the predominant forces in our 
political parties, and of course by the American Federation of Labor. 

2. Compulsory sickness insurance has been introduce<l in about one-balf of the 
lar^e countries of Europe, nnniely, Germany, Austria, Hun^ftry, Norway, Great 
hrltnin, Servln, and Russia, and voluntarily subsidized sicliLness insurance in 
France, Belgiumi Denmark, Sweilen, and Switzerland. 

Mr. London. That was written before the British law was adopted? 

Dr. Rubinow. Roumania, Holland., and Great Britain since then. 

Mr. SuiXTVAN. Observe that France, Belgium, Denmark, Sweden, 
and Switzerland, those highly civilized countries, have not accepted 
compulsory sickness insurance. 

3. Compulsory old-a^e insurance exists In Germany, Lnxemburj:, and France^ 
and old-ape pensions in Dennmrlv, Iceland, Great Britain, France, Australia, 
an<l New Zealand, and voluntary subsidized State systems of old-age insurance 
In Italy, Belgium, Servla, and Spain. 

Mark you asrain, the countries which have the voluntary forms. 
It was not easily possible for the doctor to put in his summary the 
comparative failures, especially in France, of compulsory old-age 
insurance. Ho has it noticed in his book further on. 

4. Unemployment insurance l\v means of subsidies to workingmen's voluntary 
organizations is rapidly spreading In large European cities, exists by natioiuil 
law In Norway and Denmark, and tlie fii'st compulsory unemployment insurance 
system has been established in Great Britain. 

Only partially in Great Britain — only in seven trades. (That is 
my addition.) To show how far we are in tliis country from unem- 
ployment insurance, I may relate this experience: As a member of 
the executive committee of tlie mayor's committee on unemployment 
in New York I several times brought up the point that in their 
voluntary insurance of unemployment certain municipalities of Bel- 
gium and some in France and a few in Germany paid to the trade- 
unions a percentapre of what the unions had given to their unem- 
ploj'ed members. This is called the Ghent system. If a union gives 
a thousand dollars in insurance, the city of Ghent pays to itr. treasury 
iSve hundred. 
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In Great Britain, with 600,000 or 700,000 union members under 
the volunteer system, one dollar in six is the subsidiary to the unions. 
But when it came down to the solid matter of recognizing the enor- 
mous social work in unemployment beinff done by the 400,000 mem- 
bers of the unions of the city of New York the community showed 
no readiness to adopt even the Ghent voluntary principles. This 
indicates how far this country is from adopting any system of unem- 
ployment insurance and by what slow degree it is necessary to 
proceed. 

^ 5. The first beginnings of a national system of widows' and orphans' pensloxiK 
have been made in Germany. 

To conclude, I have been benefited greatly by attending this hear- 
ing, Mr. Chairman, and have been pleased to hear the views of the 
advocates of compulsory insurance. I have no doubt everyone here 
hopes that an agreement may be arrived at by which a bill wliich it 
will be possible to pass in Congress will be agreed upon by the 
different parties. I hope ta have the assistance of Dr. Eubinow in 
devising a voluntary system. Let us practice toleration and give 
recognition to whatever good and practical points may be brought 
forward. We of the trade-unions believe that these gentlemen sup- 
porting Mr. London's bill have tread on thin ice in their statements, 
in the form of statistics or otherwise which reflect on the efficiency 
of trade-unionism, and that such statements will bring them un- 
doubtedly into deserved criticism. 

Mr. London. Just one question. Do you contend that there is no 
increase in the cost of living? 

Mr. Sullivan. I did not say that. 

Mr. London. That is all. 

Mr. Keating. It is appropriate that these hearings be closed by 
affording a lady the opportunity to have the last word. 

ADDITIONAL STATEMENT OF MISS JiniET STVABT FOYNTZ. 

Miss PoTNTz. I should simply like, in conclusion, to pour a little 
oil upon the troubled waters that we have seen here to-day ; to try 
to see just where we stand on this subject. 

In spite of the heat that has been in evidence at times here, it seems 
that the situation is remarkably satisfactory. Everybody who has 
appeared before this committee favors an investigation of social 
insurance. There have been differences as to the type of social 
insurance which might ultimately be put into operation. Tliat only 
goes to indicate the necessity of still more counsel and investigation 
of the subject, and I believe that while Mr. Gompers expressed his 
violent antipathy to the compulsory insurance, he would be willing 
to have the subject looked into, would you not, Mr. Gompers? 

Mr. Gompers. You are pouring oil splendidly on the troubled 
waters. Proceed. 

Miss PoYNTz. Wliat we want in this subject is light, and we don't 
want to shut out light from any direction. I wish to point out also 
that while this bill is introduced by Mr. London, one of the dangerous 
kind and undesirable kind of animals from the point of view of 
various people, a Socialist, nevertheless, the people who have ap- 
peared before the committee for the bill, for the idea of investigation 
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of social insurance, have been of all political and economical per- 
suasions. You will find here a Republican like Mr. Miles Dawson, 
and I believe there have been Democrats, have been Socialists, all 
political parties represented, and all parts of the labor movement also, 

I may sslj that while it is true that there have been those who are 
identified with social work there have been those who have appeared 
and spoken for labor. I spoke from that standpoint, for I am an 
electea oflScial of an organization comprising 50,000 workers, and my 
sole interest is from the standpoint of labor. And I will say also for 
the benefit of Mr. London and Dr. Kubinow and the other Socialists 
who are here that they are here not to prove a theory, not to estab- 
lish a dogma, but to work for labor, as tne Socialists always do work, 
for labor. That is not always well understood, and it is just as well 
to have it put in the record here. If the Socialist movement meant 
anything but the^ labor movement, I am sure that many people who 
spoke here for this bill would not have spoken for it. I say that with 
the hope that this revelation of my sympathies will not prejudice 
the committee against what I had to say, because I can assure them 
that their ideas are not as trade-unionists or socialists, but as general 
students of the^se phenomena. 

So that, as a matter of fact, we have had all elements in the com- 
munity. We have had every different kind of political opinion, 
every different kind of labor opinion, united in a demand for an 
investigation into social insurance. If Mr. Gompers does not approve 
certain features in Mr. London's bill, and if Mr. Dawson does not 
approve of certain features, those are, after all, matters of detail. 
The principle of an investigation into social insurance is approved on 
all sides, and it seems that if this bill comes up for hearing it would 
have very strong support from all elements of the country, and you 
would have a chance to pass it. 

Therefore, in conclusion, I want to register my plea that the com- 
mittee will consider this matter carefully, and that the matters that 
have been brought up here as side issues will not be given a great 
deal of importance. We have had discussion of matters that do not 
enter into the question whether we shall have social insurance or not. 
That is the primary questioUj and that is the essential point on which 
I hope you will reach a decision. 

Mr. Keating. The committee thanks the witnesses for their attend- 
ance. 

(The committee, at 6.15 o*clock p. m., adjourned subject to the call 
of the chairman.) 

APP£in>IX A. 

E3XTRACTS FROM PRELIMINARY REPORT TO THE SOCIAL INSURANCE COMMITTEE OF 

THE National Convention of Insurance Commissioners. 
[By Bufus M. Potts, insurance superintendent. State of Illinois, chairman.] 

PURPOSE OF THIS REPORT. 

Among the most important and widely discussed questions before the people 
of the United States to-day are those concerning the adoption of various plnns 
of social insurance. The general subject of social insurance as well as its 
various branches has been extensively studied and investigated in the United 
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States by the Department of Labor, by different private organizations, and by 
many different Individuals, particularly social workers and professors of soci- 
ology and political economy In our universities. A number of these have made 
more or less complete reports and other publications giving the results of their 
Investigations. Nevertheless, the knowledge of the general public concerning 
social insurance is very hieager, excepting In regard to workmen's compensation. 
Before progress can be made toward solving the complicated problems involved 
In social Insurance, It Is necessary that the general public be Interested In and 
educated concerning it, for, in the final analysis, it is only by the public gaining 
a full and correct understanding of the subject that constructive legislation 
thereon will be possible In the United States. Without such legislation nothing 
can be accomplished. Before our citizens and voters can be Interested In social 
insurance they must know something about its fundamental principles. 

A large number of European countries have had In operation different systems 
of social Insurance for varjing periods of time. The records and results of these 
experiments are chronicled in numerous Government documents, but these are 
diffuse and voluminous and not easily obtainable by the ordinary reader. 

PLAN OF BEPOBT. 

I have, therefore, prepared In plain and simple language so that the average 
person may easily read and understand It. and submit to the consideration of 
all citizens of the United States the following brief review of the origin, 
progress, and present status of social Insurance. In this are treated, first, the 
economic and social conditions which have brought about circumstances which 
gave rise to the demand for different branches of social Insurance. This Is fol- 
lowed by condensed accounts of the efforts made In different countries and by 
different methods to meet this demand. From this I hope x)ersons not familiar 
with this important subject may gain sufficient knowledge to become earnestly 
interested in it, and also that it may lead them to study it further In the more 
extensive books. Government reports, and other documents cited In which the 
details are more fully treated than Is possible here. 

DEilNrnON OF SOCIAL INSURANCE. 

The term " social Insurance " Is of comparatively recent origin and Its mean- 
ing has not yet become entirely definite, although it has almost entirely replaceil 
the older name, " workmen's insurance." It has been used by a few authors as 
including all those forms of Insurance relating to contingencies affecting per- 
sons as contrasted with those affecting property, but such use would lnclu<le 
common kinds of life insurance as well as some other forms which are not 
usually considered social insurance. 

The following probably states as clearly as is possible in a definition the idea 
intended to be conveyed by most writers using the term. 

Social insurance is a plan for making provision against the economic losses 
happening to wage earners and other persons of moderate resources and their 
dependents by reason of accident, sickness, maternity, disablement, old age, and 
unemployment by means of funds made up of regular contributions, either 
voluntary or compulsory, from the assure<l, their employers, and the State, or 
some of them, out of which indemnity for such losses are paid, and in this way 
distributing such losses throughout the entire community instead of alio^ving 
them to crush the unfortunate individuals to whom they happen. It may also 
Include other social welfare features. 

The following are other definitions given by different writers : 

" Social insurance, in the American sense, may be said to comprehend all 
efforts, methods, and means to provide, In conformity to Insurance principles, 
a sufficient pecuniary protection of wage earners and others In moderate cir- 
cumstances against the economic consequences of Industrial accidents, disease, 
whether general or occupational. Incapacity for work, whether temporary or 
permanent, partial, or complete, but the result of accident, disease, or physical 
infirmity, and finally, dependence in old age resulting from sickness, infirmity, 
or even improvidence and personal neglect." (Frederick L. Hoffman, In Con- 
ference of Charities and Corrections, 1914, p. 349.) , ^ ^ 

"In brief, * social Insurance' may be defined as the method of organizing 
relief bv which wage earners or persons similarly situated and their dependents 
or survivors become entitled to specified pecuniary or other benefits on t^e 
occurrence of certain emergencies. The right to these benefits is secured by 
means of contributions from wages or by the fact of the insured person s em- 
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ployment or by his citizenship or residence In the country." (24th An. Kept. 
Com. Labor, 1909, vol. 1, p. 4.) 

A recent writer gives the following : 

"The term * social Insurance* Is as yet very little understood bj^ the ^ast 
majority of English-si)eaking nations. The first necessary step, therefore, is 
not so much a technical definition as a description or, rather, -circumscription 
of the term, and the distinction between social and ordinary commercial in- 
surance may be best emphasized by first Indicating the characteristics common 
to both."    " There is the comparatively small class of large and small 
property owners who are able not only to appreciate all of the economic ad- 
(rantages of Insurance but to pay for them."    »* But there is the very 
much larger class of wage earners or persons in similar economic conditions 
tvhose need of Insurance Is very much greater, because the hazards are many 
and grave, but who, nevertheless, are unable to meet the true cost of insurance 
conducted as a business. To provide them with such insurance or some equivalent 
form of protection has become the concern of the modern progressive State, and 
this Is properly the field of social Insurance." (Rublnow, Social Insurance, 
3913, pp. 3 and 10.) 

A very good description and definition of social Insurance is. given in a re- 
cent publication of the United States Public Health Service: 

"As SOO& as certain economic risks have been recognized as menacing the 
wageworker and his family, the insurance method of meeting the risks has been 
Dsed. These economic risks may be generally classified as those causing the 
death of the breadwinner In a family, the physical Inability of the breadwinner 
to perform labor, and his Inability to find employment For a large proportion 
of the wage earners of any country these risks are too great to be provided for 
by indhidual effort and too little appreciated to be provided for even if the 
individual were able to do so. Hence, social provision through the distribution 
of loss has been found to be necessary. This kind of social provision has come 
to be known as * social insurance.* ** (Bulletin No. 76, Public Health Service, 
p. 48.) 

NEW NAME PROPOSED. 

I believe that is is very desirable to have a new name for the kinds of in- 
surance which are now collectively termed "social insurance.** When con- 
sltlered collectively these were at first called workmen's insurance, because origi- 
nally devised to meet the emergencies occuring in the life of working classes. 
The term workingraan, however, as commonly used, means one who works at 
manual labor for wages. But such insurance as workingmen need is also needed 
and used by niany others than manual wage earners, such as farmers, inde- 
pendent shopkeepers, and artisans, and the great and increasing classes of 
clerks and professional men and women. For these reasons the term " working- 
men's insurance'* has dropped out of use, being replaced by social insurance. 
But this is not a good name, because the association causing its use is vague 
and far-fetched, and for the general public at least means something connected 
with the doctrines of the political party known as " Socialists." 

Kvery person's initial attitude toward any new thing is determined by what 
its name means to him. If this meaning is vague or something he is opposed to, 
it will require much time and effort to educate him to a favorable consideration. 
But if the name has a pleasant or attractive association, then he will liimself 
investigate and wish full informntion concerning it. What is desirable above 
all in relation to a universal system of insurance for the benefit of the whole 
people is that they should all be le<l to carefully consi<ler and investigate its 
uses and advantages. In no other way can its successful adoption be secured 
under the popular government prevailing in the United States. 

For these and other reasons I believe it is highly desirable to discard the 
term "social Insurance,** and I propose Instead the term "welfare insurance,** 
which I regard as much more desirable In every way. In the first place, it is 
accurate, for it describes correctly and fully the aim of all kinds of insurance 
Included, which is the maintenance of each Individual member of our citizenship 
in the condition or state of well-being. In the second place, it has no misleading 

associations. ^ 

The word " fare " has two meanings. One Is " food **— good fare means good 
food; the other (Its signification in welfare) is state or comlltion. " Welfai-e 
insurance,*' then, is the use of insurance principles or methods for the purpose of 
furnishing the pecuniary resources necessary to maintain each individual citizen 
of the United States In a state of well-being throughout the various emergencies 
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of life which would otherwise destroy their well-being and replace it by porerty 
and suffering. It does not mean the invention or discovery of any new kind 
or Icinds of insurance. It is simply the use of old and well understood insurance 
methods for the purpose of making preparation for the results of accidents, sick- 
ness, prenTature death, maternity, disablement, old age, and involuntary unem- 
ployment. A single one of these is sufficient to bring want and destitution into 
the life of any person who has no provision against them either by an accumula- 
tion of property or by insurance. 

I believe that the substitution of the term "welfare insurance" instead of 
" social insurance " would be of immense service in bringing about the adoption 
of this kind of insurance and urge this change by all interested in making more 
secure the welfare of all the people of the United States through insurance 
-methods. 

GENEBAI. THEOBY OF IIVSUItANCE. 

The general reader not familiar with the theory of insurance will better ap- 
preciate the advantages and adequacy of insurance methods to make provision 
for the casualties and emergencies of human life after a brief explanation of the 
fundamental theory of insurance. It originated in the Middle Ages as a 
method of protecting merchants and shipowners against bankruptcy by ship- 
wreck, pirates, and other perils of the sea. This was accomplished by an agree- 
ment between the merchants and the adventurer, by which, in consideration 
of the payment by him of a part of tlie expected profits the others agreed 
to share arty loss which might occur. The same principle was subsequently 
employed to protect owners against loss by fire, liglitning, hail, tornado, or 
burglary, and individuals oV their dependents against accident, sickness, or 
death, as well as other contingencies. The mathematical basis of insurance 
can perhaps be best understooil from the example of fire Insurance. 

Experience extending over long periods of time has demonstrated that every 
year, everywhere that men live, some of the buildings in which they live, 
together with their contents, will be bnrned up by fire. When statistics are 
accumulated covering large territories, it is found that, taking a certain area, the 
number of fires occurring annually will be approximately the same. Suppose that 
this approximate numlier of annual fires is 1 house Inirnecl In each group of 5W0 
houses and that each of these houses was worth $3,000. Then, if at the liegin- 
ning of each year each house owner paid $10 into a common fun<l. there would 
be provided $3,000, which, paid to the owner whose hcmse hai)pened to burn, 
would enable him to rebuild his house. Thus by parting with $10 each house- 
holtier would be rendered secure (or insured) against a possible loss of the 
total value of his building by fire. The plan effects a distribution of loss. 
It substitutes for each owner a relatively small certain loss (payment) of 
monev for the ever-present chance or possibility of great loss by fire, termed 
the " fire risk." 

This is to the great advantage of all the property owners, for each can much 
better endure parting entirely with a small sum than sustain the apprehension 
throughout the, whole year that he may suffer total loss of his house by fire. 
Exemption from the resulting continual fear and dread is cheaply purchased 
by the relatively small contribution to the fund out of which the individual 
victim of fire is indemnified. 

This example does not take into account the absolutely neces.sary cost of 
collecting, safekeeping, and disbursing the fund, nor Is the number in the group 
mentioned nearly large enough to bring into operation the "law of average" 
in relation to the occurrence of fires, but it is sufficient to show clearly the 
very simple fundamental principle on which fire insurance and all other insur- 
ance as well Is based, which is technically termed "distribution of risk," or 
better porhaps, "distribution of loss." The plan of the theoretical example 
given above is the basis of all legitimate insurance. 

The theory of ln.surance is sound on mathematical, scientific, psychological, 
and social ground. Its enormous and constantly increasing use in modern 
times prove Its benefits, even though it has, unfortunately, usually been car- 
ried on by commercial corporations only on a cumbersome competitive plan, 
so that the cost of the premiums over and above the amount actually returned 
to the policyholders suffering loss has been exceedingly and imjustlfiably large. 

It would be hard to frame a more impressive and correct statement of the 
usefulness and scope of insurance under present-day conditions than that 
stated by the late Chief Justice Ricks, of the Supreme Court of Illinois, in the 
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course of a decision Involving the question of the interest of the public In the 
business of insurance:^ * 

" The business of insurance is the outgrowth of time and the demands and 
necessities of the public. It extends into and covers almost every branch of 
business and all the relations of life and Is applied to all the hazards of busi- 
ness in life where a basis of risk and conipensatI(»n can be estimatetl. In all 
the stages of life, from the cradle to the grnve, It asserts an Interest and offers 
succur and aid. In the business enterprises, whether by land or sea; In the 
possessions of men. ftom a pane of glnss to the mansion or the factory; in his 
undertakings. Involving every chance, misfortune, moral turpitude, or the act 
of God, it demands admission and promises indemnity, reward, or gain. It 
poses as the faithful and zealous tru><tee of the earnings and savings, and 
promises to the widow and orphan a guaranty against misery and want. It 
Intercedes between principal and agent, master and servant, contractor and 
owner, and insures against loss from almost any and every cause. It Is a 
public necessity, that deals in its own credit for a cash consideration fr*nn 
the assured, and Is stamped with public interest, and must yield ol>edlence 
to necessary and proper regulations by the State In the exercise of its police 
power." 

One of the tnain alms of social inj^urance is to replace charity, whose gifts to 
any man able to work are morally and industrlnlly harmful, by a plan of assist- 
ance and relief founded on self-help and social justice. 

NEED FOB SOCIAL INSUBANCE. 

After one understands what social insurance Is the question naturally arises 
in his mind whether there is in the United States at the present time any necnl 
for such a system, and, if so, to what extent it Is needed and the best method 
by which It may be put into practical operation. 

The happiness and prosperity of the whole population of the Nation — ^the 
greatest good of tlie greatest number — should be the supreme purpose of all 
political and social iiislilutfons. Even from the mere financial standpoint the 
fieople of the Nation are its chief asset and human efficiency Is the basis of all 
Industrial or financial achievements. 

Any governmental Institution, any social plan, such as social insurance, which 
gives good promise of contributing to the welfare of the almost incompre- 
hensibly great number of men, women, and children composing our population 
is worth the most careful and earnest consideration of every patriotic citizen? 

Is, then, the condition of the mass of our people such that betterment Is 
needed ? 

On the answer to this question depends our conclusions as to the necessity 
and desirability of social insurance in the United States. It must be admitted 
that the welfare of the masses of the population of the civilized nations of the 
world Is (or rather was, prior to the present great war) higher than ever before 
in the history of the world. It is possible that there was a century or two in 
the so-calleil August Inian golden age of Rome when the welfare of large num- 
bers of the subjects of that Empire, then almost universal, was relatively high ; 
but when it is remembered that many, perhaps a majority, of its population 
were slaves, there is no comparison whatever of the welfare of the masses of 
the people at the present day with even that of the golden age of the greatest 
Empire of the past. At the present time (excluding again the great war) in 
nil civilized nations the life of the Individual Is safer, while food and clothing 
are more abundant than ever before; many of the great Infectious and con- 
tagious diseases have been almost entirely eliminated and others are partially 
curl)e<l, so that the average span of human life Is considerably lengthen eil ; 
eilucatlon Is free and unlvei'sal ; opportunity to travel Is open to gi'eater num- 
bers than ever before, and there are many pleasures and even luxuries within 
the reach of the common people which were unattainable even by the wealthy 
In former times. 

There are no direct statistics in existence showing the extent of poverty in 
the different ages of the world's history. All that can be obtained are Inferences 
drawn from statistics on other subjects and the conclusions of students of 
economic history. These agree that the poverty of to-day Is less than It was a 
century cigo In clvillzeil nations, and that of a century ago less than the previous 
age, and so on back to the time when the common people were serfs bought and 
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sold with the land. Those formerly maintaining that poverty is increasing are 
now abandoning their contention, but only make the complaint that the workers 
are not securing a fair share of the great increase of wealth on account of the ex- 
istence of an imperfect and inequitable system of distribution of the products of 
labor. That the system of private property in land and chattels and the capi- 
talistic industrial system is not the cause of poverty, as sometimes alleged, is 
proven by the fact that in savage nations, where there is practically no private 
property, the worst poverty exists, and that in India and China, where the 
capitalistic industrial system is practically nonexistent, there is tenfold worse 
poverty than in nations where that system is in extensive operation/ 

The best treatment of this subject which we have found is by Prof. Simkho- 
vltch, of Ck)lumbia University, in his work on "Marxism t?. Socialism" (1913), 
in which he devotes Chapter VII to the subject of " increasing misery." He 
cites numerous statistics and reports of commissions in the United States and 
other countries which prove beyond any doubt that instead of poverty increasing 
among the masses during the past century it has been decreasing. For example, 
wages in general in Great Britain measured in goods that can be purchased rose 
from 45 in 1830 to 100 in 1900, these proportions being those of an " index 
figure ** made up of the combined prices of ordinary foods and similar neces- 
saries of life. The Massachusetts Bureau of Labor Statistics (16th An. Rept 
(1885), pp. 454 and 455), show that wages in that State increased from 1830 to 
1860 52.3 per cent, while prices during the same period only increased 9.6 per 
cent. This refutes the contention sometimes made that although wages meas- 
ured in money have risen, that when measured in purchasing power they have 
decreased. 

See also report of Aldrich committee on retail prices and wages (Rept 986, 
52d Cong., 1st sess., 1892). 

" If we compare the poverty of to-day with that of one century ago, we find 
all authorities agreeing that it has decreased both absolutely and relatively.* 

A recent writer familiar with the socialistic propaganda' refers to the 
socialists abandonment of the claim that poverty is increasing, or that the 
poor are growing poorer and the rich are growing richer, although this claim 
has been one of their chief assets: 

" Now, as ever, the leaders of the Socialist movement rely for propagandist 
success upon two main factors — ^poverty and discontent. It is impossible, how- 
ever, to ignore, much less to stem, the influences which are slowly but surely 
diminishing the sum and degree of poverty, and this hope of socialism is tacitly 
regarded as lost, though the Marxian fiction of the accumulating penury of 
tlie masses is still used for controversial purposes." 

Viewing only these facts, one unacquainted with the actual conditions of life 
to-day among the common people might imagine that there was little demand 
for improvement, and that modern life was generally satisfactory, and that 
all the people at all time enjoyed bountiful fare and an ample supply of other 
necessities. Any considerable observation and experience of real life, how- 
ever, shows that unfortunately this is not true, but that there unhappily 
prevails throughout every country of the civilized world, at the present day, 
an immense amount of poverty and the bitter suffering which results there- 
from ; and this is true even of the United States, the most favored country in 
the world, both as to natural resources, the intelligence of its people, and 
the fr(?e(lom embodied in its system of government. This poverty and suffer- 
ing and the discouragement and despair which it causes, lower the vitality 
and result in a marked lessening of the working capacity and efficiency of all 
men and women afflicted by It. This produces a reduction in the efficiency of 
the whole Nation, the same as vice and disease. Organized society should 
promote national efficiency not only by battling against disease and vice but 
also by preventing and relieving poverty to the fullest extent possible. 

Estimates of the actual numbers affected by poverty in the United States are 
very widely divergent, ranging all the way from one to ten million. This 
extraordinary difference is due in the first place to the fact that little or no 
attention has been paid to the collection of such statistics in the United States, 
and in the second place to the fact that the estimates were made by persons of 
different temperament, having divergent sympathies and holding different 
definitions of poverty. Without stopping to define poverty or secure accmrate 



^SellgmaD, Economics, p. 687; Gun ton. Wealth and Progress, p. 2. 

« Catholic Euc, Vol. XII, p. 328. 

'W. II. Dawson, Evolution of Modem Germany,^. 452. 
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i&gures, these estimates are at least sufficient to show that there is much 
poverty ; that there is suffering from it ; that we should earnestly endeavor to 
eliminate or at least lessen as far as possible this misery which atllicts great 
numbers of our people and lessens our economic and national efficiency. 

Knowing then the existence of widespread poverty and resulting misery and 
economic loss, before we can devise useful and effective remedies therefor we 
must consider what are its sources and causes. Social workers find that there 
are many causes, but they do not agree as to all of them, nor as to their relative 
importance. For our purpose it is sufficient that they can be grouped into two 
general classes: 

(1) Those which are the results of the imprudent or evil conduct of the in- 
dividual himself — such as idleness, drunkenness, vice. These are personal -to 
each man and can not be removed by any system of social insurance. So far as 
betterment of the poverty resulting from these causes is concerned, it can only 
be accomplished by rational charity and personal reform from religious teach- 
ings, or other means of regenerating the fallen. Indiscriminate' financial aid 
from any source furnished to those whose poverty arises from these causes only 
tends to perpetuate such poverty. If aid to such is attempted through com- 
pulsory insurance it is very unjust to the workers and the thrifty, because it 
deprives them of a part «f the proceeds of their labor to feed and clothe idlers, 
drunkards, vicious, etc. 

(2) The other broad division of the causes of poverty are those which occur 
without the personal fault of the sufferer, such as accident, sickness, premature 
death of father or husband, disablement, preventing ability to labor, involuntary 
unemployment, old age, etc. The statistics which will be given below in the 
detailed consideration of these various causes of poverty will show that the 
bitter sea of poverty which submerges millions of our people is fed largely from 
these nonpersonal sources. 

The almost immediate effect of these causes In producing want and suffering 
arises in large part from the immense increase both relative and absolute in the 
Bumber of men employed in manufactures and other industries which has sepa- 
rated more than half of the workers of the world from the soil and has herded 
them into industrial towns and cities where, when any interruption of employ- 
ment does come, since all food must be brought from a distance and purchased 
At high prices, want and suffering begin as soon as there is a cessation of income. 
In the ages preceding the industrial revolution, when the masses of the popula- 
tion lived directly on the land, although there was a greater percentage of popu- 
lation in a state of poverty, still actual suffering for food did not begin as 
quickly because there was nearly always some store of food on hand, and the 
standard of living was not so high, so that the pinch of poverty was not felt 
iis quickly as at present, nor was its effect so severe. 

It is only the poverty which is the result of causes unavoidable from the 
standpoint of the individual and occurring without his personal fault which can 
properly be prevented or alleviated by social insurance. For this class of pov- 
erty financial assistance through social insurance will not cause any debasement 
or degradation of the recipient, but, on the other hand, by enabling him to 
meet the inevitable emergencies and misfortunes of life, will upbuild and 
strengthen the character of the recipient, because the provision is the just result 
of his own foresight and self-denial In contributing to create at least a part of 
the fund out of which the insurance relief Is paid. 

Upon a careful examination of the great mass of printed discussion on the 
subject of social insurance it will be found that a large part of the conflict as 
to the benefits and advisability of social Insurance arises from the fact that there 
has been an unconscious confusion of these two classes of causes of poverty. 
On the one hand, we have those who, being strongly Impressed with the effects 
of personal faults, believe that there Is little poverty except as the result of 
willful idleness, drunkenness, and indulgence in vice and Immorality by the 
worker, and that, therefore, social Insurance would be unjustified If It was at- 
tempted to thereby relieve poverty in general. On the other hand, there are 
many tender-hearted social workers and students who, being controlled mostly 
hy their emotions, when they see suffering from poverty, entirely lose sight of 
the fact that much of It is only the Inevitable result of the sufferer's conduct, 
and strongly urge that this suffering must be relieved, whatever the cause may 
be. They consequently demand that society as a whole give this relief by a 
complete system of social insurance sufficient to iifford instant and ample relief 
to every sufferer without the mortification of an appeal to charity, basing their 
argument on the undeniable fact that a considerable part of the existing misery 
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is not due to the fault of the sufferer. Although their motives are benevolent, 
it is contended that the social eifect of the fulfillment of their plans would In 
the end be much worse than merely continuing present agencies for relief, be- 
cause it would result in the certain pauperization of additional large numbers of 
our population who will inevitably become and remain miserable degraded para- 
sites ; but that the suffering but honest worker will usually be able to struggle 
up again to the self-supporting state with such assistance as charity can furnish. 

CAUSES OF MISERY. 

Keeping these general considerations In mind, let us turn to a brief considera- 
tion of the most Important of the immediate causes of misfortune, see what tlieir 
results are to the honest worker jinder present-day conditions, and also examine 
the statistics to see what the extent of each is, and compare them with those of 
other countries, In an effort to arrive at some conclusion as to what are the best 
methods of relieving or preventing suffering, taking all things Into account 

ACCIDENTS. 

In order to know whether there is any need for accident insurance it Is neces- 
sary to first obtain some idea of the total number of both fatal and nonfatal 
accidents in the United States, and ascertain what proportion of these are 
Industrial accidents — that Is, connected with the occupation of the sufferer — 
and what part result from other causes. In relation to the nonfatal accidents 
we should know further what proportion protluces total disablement, what 
partial disablement, and the total number of days' work lost on account of those 
in which there was a recovery. 

Although exact accident statistics are lacking for some parts of the United 
States much attention has recently been paid to information covering accidents, 
so that there is now available reliable statistical information concerning acci- 
dents, from which trustworthy estimates and deductions therefrom can be made 
for the whole United States. 

FATAL ACCIDENTS. 

The latest general accident statistics available for the United States are those 
given in Bulletin 157, United States Bureau of Labor Statistics, issued March, 
1915. In this it is estimated (p. 12), as the average of statistics covering sev- 
eral years, that in the whole United States there occur annually about 82,520 
accidental deaths, of which 63,880 were males and 18,640 were females. 

These tremendous totals immediately command the painful attention of every 
man and woman who has had sufficient experience in life to realize what an 
enormous amount of economic loss and of grief and suffering is caused to the 
victims and their families, as well as to the community In general, by this 
immense number of fatal accidents. Since these figures include all fatal acci- 
dents annually occurring in the United States, it is of course true that some of 
these victims either had no dependents or possessed sufficient means, so that 
their dependents were provided for by property inherited from them, but the 
number of the latter is very small when ^compared with the total. 

The next question Is, What part of these accidents were the result of the 
victim's occupation? 

This is. a matter of estimate only. Said Bulletin 157 states that 25,000 of 
these fatal accidents may be " safely assumed " (p. 17) to be occupational or 
Industrial accidents. Doubtless a part of these had no families to suffer on 
account of their death, and a much smaller proportion had sufficient means so 
that their removal did not mean poverty to dependents. Fortunately there are 
some Illinois statistics which afford means for a fairly reliable estimate of the 
surviving dependents of victims of Industrial accidents. In 3,084 fatal Indus- 
trial accidents in Illinois, 1908 to 1912, Inclusive, there were 4,872 dependents.* 
Assuming the same ratio in the 25,000 estimated annual fatal industrial acci- 
dents in the United States, there would be 39,500 dependents left annually with- 
out means of support. 

NONFATAL ACCIDENTS. 

There are not at present available any complete statistics giving the number of 
nonfatal accidents for the whole United States, but a fair estimate may be gained 



^ Bulletin 157, U. S. Bureau of Labor Statistics, p. 59. 
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by using the ratio between fatal and nonfatal accidents found to exist In Illinois. 
This proportion should apply fairly well to the whole United States, for prac- 
tically all kinds of Industrial activity are found in Illinois, and general vital 
statistics show that, under similar conditions, approximately the same ratio 
holds between fatal and nonfatal accidents in different States and nations. In 
that State, during the period 1908 to 1912, there occurred 3,084 fatal industrial 
accidents and 25.696 nonfatal accidents, which caused the loss of seven days or 
more time, the fatal accidents amounting to 1.2 per cent of the nonfatal. The 
latter affected 28,626 dependents.* Applying these proportions to the estimated 
25.000 anuiml fatal industrial accidents In the United States we obtain the esti- 
mate of 208,301 nonfatal accidents, each causing more than seven days' loss of 
time, affecting 232,050 dependents for the whole of the United States. 

It would be interesting and instructive to compare these figures with those of 
other civilized nations, but this can be done directly only in a few instances, for 
the reason that the bases on which accidents are reported are usually entirely 
different. 

The German statistics include only those accidents which cause the victims to 
lose over 13 weeks ; the French statistics those over 3 days' loss of time, while the 
Austrlans give only accidents causing 4 weeks' loss of time. The Russian figures 
are perhaps nearest those of the United States, as from them can be obtained the 
accidents causing more than 7 days' loss of time. The total of such Industrial 
accidents in 1906 was 33.250, and in the same year there were 367 fatal indus- 
trial accidents.* Consequently, the fatal accidents are 1.1 per cent of the non- 
fatal accidents as compared with 1.2 per cent of accidents of the same severity 
In Illinois. In Italy for the year 1902 the total number of industrial accidents 
causing over five days' loss of time was 57,617. During the same period the num- 
ber of industrial accidents resulting in death was 430, or 0.75 per cent of the non- 
fatal accidents.* When account is taken of the fact that the nonfatal Italian 
accidents included all those of over five days' duration, as compared with those of 
over seven days' duration in Russia and Illinois, it will be seen that the ratio in 
Italy between fatal and nonfatal accidents must approximate very closely that 
in the United States and In Russia. Consequently, the Russian and Italian 
accident statistics agreeing as nearly as can be expected with those in the 
United States, confirm the trustworthiness of the estimates made above for the 
total number of nonfatal industrial accidents annually occurring In the United 
States. 

Some statistics for German accidents are given also in said bulletin 157, De- 
partment of Labor Statistics (p. 143). From these the following interesting 
comparison can be made : In 1912 the total number of German workers Insured 
under the compensation laws ox that nation was 10,178,577, among whom there 
occurred 6.594 fatal accidents, which is in the proportion of 65 fatal accidents 
per 100,000 workers. Taking the estimate of 25,000 fatal Industrial accidents 
occurring annually among 33.500,000 workers in the United States, we have a 
proportion of 74 fatal Industrial accidents to 100,000 workers in the United 
States. These proportions are close enough to show that the causes resulting in 
Industrial accidents operate approximately the same throughout th^ civilized 
world, but that among the German workers insured against accidents the rate 
of fatal industrial accidents is somewhat lower than the general fatal industrial 
accident rate In the United States. 

CAUSES OF INDUSTRIAL ACCIDENTS. 

In order to arrive at an Intelligent conclusion as to what is the most appro- 
priate and equitable method for affording relief to workers and their dependents 
from the result of Industrial accidents. It is necessary to consider the causes of 
such accidents. Very Indefinite and conflicting Ideas prevail among the general 
public as to the causes of such an enormous number of accidents. Many dog- 
matic assertions are frequently made, such as : " The sad but Inevitable residt 
of the use of machinery " ; " the carelessness and Ignorance of workmen " ; " the 
present-time capitalistic organization of industry " ; " the negligence, selfish- 
ness, and heartlessness of employers," etc. Unfortunately, concerning this fea- 
ture, the statistics are not yet extensive, so that it Is not Impossible for honest 



1 U. S. Bureau of Labor Statistics, Bulletin 157, p. 69. 
' See Social Insurance, Rubinow, p. 67. 
» lb., p. 67. 
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differences of opinion to exist concerning it. The following tables give the most 
recent figures concerning the causes of accidents : 

Percentage distribution of industrial accidents according to causes. 



[Social Insurance, Rubinow, p. 70.] 



Hbtors 

Transmissicn of power 

Machinery and implements 

Elevators, cranes, etc 

Steam boilers, etc 

Explcsives 

Burning material, etc 

Falling objects 

Falls n-cm ladders, etc 

Handling heavy o ojects 

Driving animals, etc 

Handtocls 

Miscellaneous 

Total 



France. 



Percent, 

0.24 

.74 

8.07 

.88 

.12 

.16 

5.76 

16.76 

17.64 

19.08 

7.42 

7.80 

16.33 



100.00 



Germany. 



Per cent. 

0.64 

1.20 

17.fi0 

5.03 

.18 

.64 

3.53 

15.08 

11.30 

14.02 

8.27 

4.10 

18.51 



Italy. 



Percent. 

0.42 

.«8 

9.35 

.38 

.11 

.14 

6.09 

17.95 

14.64 



100.00 



7.62 
42.72 



100.00 



KUS^. 



Per cent, 

0.39 

1.90 

27.78 

2.03 

.62 

.04 

6.04 

7.70 

3.38 

17.11 

1.55 

15.07 

17.39 



loaoo 



General causes of compensated industrial accident s^ experience of German 

industrial accident associations, 1885 to 1908, 

[Bulletin 157, Bureau Labor Statistics, p. 145.] 



Cause. 



Motors and transmission of 
power 

Lifts, cranes, etc 

Boiler and sieam-pipe explo- 
si ns 

Explosives 

Heat, acids, steam, gases, etc. . 

Collapses or breakdowns 

Falls from ladders, stairs, etc. | 



Compensated acci- 
dents. 



Number. 



210,558 
35,715 

3,572 

9,993 

33,C89 

165,410 

162,074 



Per 
cent. 



21.01 
3.56 

.36 

1.00 

3.36 

16.51 

16.17 



Cause. 



Loading, lifting, and carrying 

Teaming, vehicles, etc 

Railways 

Shipping 

A mmals 

Tools 

All other 



Compensated aod- 
dents. 



Number. 



131,240 
61,808 
40,355 
10,C89 
13,968 
71,911 
51,792 



Total 1,002,174 



Per 
cent. 



13.10 
6.17 
4.03 
1.01 

^ 1.39 
7.18 
5.17 



100.00 



Causes of fatal accidents, under the Massachusetts loorkmen^s compensation 
• act, July i, 1912, to June 30, 1913. 



[Bulletin 157, Bureau Labor Statistics, p. 61.] 



Cause. 



Railrcad equipment 

Falls 

Vehicles 

Hand labor 

Elevat rs 

Electricity 

Street railways 

Boiler explosLns and bums 



Fatal ac- 
cidents. 



119 
66 
43 
37 
33 
25 
20 
15 



Cause. 



Excavating 

Cranes 

Miscellaneous (unclassified). 
Asphyxiati n, drowning, etc 
All other causes 

Total 



Fatal ac- 
cidents. 



14 
11 
11 
10 
70 
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Causes of industrial accidents in Wisconsin^ July 1, 1911 , to June SO, 1912. 

[Bulletin 157, Bureau Labor Statistics, p. 81.] 





All injuries. 


Fatal Injuries. 




Number. 


Percent 
of total. 


Number. 


Percent 
fatal 

injuries 
\*ere 
of all 

Injuries. 


Motors— -MUflflll AS -i - - -_- ---.---- 


1> 

24 

67 

62 

29 

35 

29 

13 

14 

59 

32 

14 

75 

49 

32 

14 

51 

49 

29. 

175 
55 
14 

247 
12 
16 
22 

308 
39 
26 
30 
11 
22 
36 
39 

293 

1,102 

29 

7S 

128 
38 
15 
59 

337 

600 

182 
42 

3^ 

192 
21 


0.23 
.46 
, 1.28 
^ 1.18 
.55 
.67 
.55 
.25 
.27 

1.13 
.61 
.27 

L43 
.94 
.61 
.27 
.97 
.94 
.55 

3.34 

1.05 
.27 

4.71 
.23 
.31 
.41 

5.88 
.74 
.50 
.57 
.20 
• .41 
.69 
.74 

5.59 

21.03 

.55 

1.49 

2.44 
.73 
.29 

1.13 

6.43 
11.45 

3.47 
.80 

7.33 

3.66 
.40 






fihaftine 


3 
1 
2 


12.5 


-Gaars 


1.5 


Belts 


8.2 


Pnlievs 




PoDft5 and cables. ............................................. 






Chains and sprockets........................................... 






Barkers........................................................ 






B"riPB machines .*......... .......t^... 






Calenders^Daoer machines. . .......................*.......... 


1 
2 
1 
3 

1 
2 


1.7 


Convevors- .................................................... 


6.3 


Drills.* 


7.1 


Emerv wheels 


4.0 


Corn shredders.......... 


2.0 


Feed cutters. 


6.3 


Com buskers 




Jointers 






Lathes 






Planers. ....................................................... 






Presses 






Rolls 


1 


fiAndor^ '....... ...,,. 






Saws 







Bet screws. 






Shapers 


1 


Btavine and endine machines 


1. 


Miscellaneous machines..... 


5 
2 


1.6 


Elevators. ^ 


5.1 






Cranes 


1 
2 
2 
6 
2 


3.3 




18.2 


Escape of steam from pipes 


9.1 




16.7 


Explosions or explosives 


5.1 






Collapse, fall, or hit by objects 


40 


3.6 






Falls from ladders 


1 
8 
5 
2 
4 
2 
1 
5 
1 
1 
5 
1 


1.3 




6.3 


Falls from buildings 


13.2 




13.3 


Falls into excavations 


6.8 




.6 


Loading or handling hcavv objects 


.2 




57 


Animals — bite, kick, etc 


2.4 


Tools, hand apparatus '. ....: 


.3 


Miscellaneous causes 


2.0 




4.8 








6,241 


100.00 


112 


2.1 







These tables show that direct statement as to where the responsibility of 
accident lies which is not usually attempted In statistics. This is because the 
tjuestion of responsibility is very frequently in dispute, the decision depending 
on interest, viewpoint, etc., of the various parties. This is the identical question 
which the courts are called upon to determine In accident litigation. Conse- 
quently It could not be expected that mere compilers of statistics would be able 
to accomplish much in this line. This lack of statistics is not as Important as 
might seem on first thought, because the workmen's compensation laws for the 
purpose of furnishing relief to the victims of industrial accidents attach little 
importance to the question of locating a responsibility for the accident. In most 
of them, as w^e shall see later, compensation is given the victim unless the acci- 
dent happens from his deliberate act and design, but the exception is sometimes 
also made of those accidents which occur through the serious or willful mis- 
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conduct of the employee. The only statistics bearing directly on the question 
of responsibility appear to be the following: 

Analysis of JflO fatal aceUlvnts occurring in Pittsburgh.^ 



Aoeidents in which— 

Victim's fault was Indicated 

Fellow workman's fault was indicated. 

Foroman's Eault was indicated 

Employer's fault was indicated , 

None of these were indicated , 



Number 
of times. 



132 

56 

49 

147 

117 



601 



Percent. 



26.3 
11.2 
9.8 
29.3 
23.4 



100.0 



1 Crystal Eastman: Work Accidents and the Law, p. 86. 
Responsibility for industrial accidents in Germany} 



Cause. 



Percentage of all acci- 
dents due tu cause 
specified in— 




1897 



Fault of employer , 20.47 . 17.30 

Fau t of injured employee •.. 26.56 23.74 

Fault of both employer and employee | 4. 61 4. 83 

Fault of fellow employee 3.40 331 < 

General hazard of mdustry » 44.96 i 41.55 

Other causes (chance, etc.) ' I 1.27 . 



1907 



12.06 

41.26 

.91 

6.94 
37 65 

2.18 



i Social Insurance, Rubinow, pp. 74 and 75. 

Analysis showing in detail the weaning of the employer's fault and the em- 
ployee's fault in the above table. 



Accidents due to the employer's fault: 

Defective apparatus 

Absence of safety appliances 

Absence of proper regulations 



1887 



Per cent. 

7.28 

11.03 

2.16 



20.47 



1897 



Percent. 
7.15 
7.82 
L84 



1907 



16.81 



Percent. 
6.40 
4.09 
1.97 



12.06 



The various methods adopted and proposed for dealing with the results of 
Industrial accidents and the arguments for and against the same will be given 
fully in a subsequent part of the report. 

NONINDUSTRIAL ACCIDENTS. 



If, as stated above (p. 200), there are annually 82,520 fatal accidents in the 
United States, and accepting the estimate of 25,000 of these as industrial, there 
must be 57,520 fatal nonindustrlal accidents yearly. Some of these nonindus- 
trial accidents, of course, occur to the working men and women, who are ex- 
posed also to industrial accidents. The working clas.ses are at least as liable as 
the general population to accidental death and injury on railroads and street 
cars, and from automobiles, lightning, cyclones, fires, and other casualties iu 
their homes, accidental falls, drowning, violence by law breakers, and other 
kinds of injuries which destroy mankind in general. It is also evident that a 
fatal or disabling nonindustrlal accident is just as productive of loss, suffering, 
and poverty to a worker and his or her dependents as a similarly severe in- 
dustrial accident, but that there exists no right to secure any compensation f roni 
employers. Of course, some of these nonindustrlal accidents happen to children, 
to single or aged, or wealthy persons, so that in such fatal accidents the legally 
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recoverable fioancial loss is confined to medical and funeral expenses and in 
nonfatal accidents Is confined to the yictim lilmself. 

There are no statistics which afford an analysis of the 57,520 fatal nonindns- 
trial accidents, but we can secure some particulars from the following:* In 
the first place, during the three years, 1910, 1911, and 1912, the average annual 
fatal accidents to those under 15 years of age were 9,859, to those 15 to 19 years 
of age, 2.778, of which It is safe to assume that not more than half, or 1.389, 
were to persons earning wages or a livelihood in other ways, but that few of 
them had others dependent on them for support. The average annual fatal 
accidents to those over 65 years or of unknown age were 7,482, of whom, how- 
ever, so few earned wages or livelihood- that they can all be considered as not 
supporting dependents. Of the remaining 37,401 it is not unreasonable to as- 
sume that including all nonworkers, wealthy, paupers, insane, defectives, crlm- 
inalSi women supported by their husbands, etc., that one-third of the accidents 
were without economic effect. Consequently, we arrive at the estimate that 
approximately 24,934 nonindustrial fatal accidents have economic eifects which 
require accident insurance to protect the families of the victims, for such fami- 
lies need protection a*s badly as the families of victims of fatal industrial acci- 
dents. 

Owing to the absence of statistics, the total number of nonindustrial accidents 
in the United States not fatal in their results can only be estimated. Applying 
the methods used (p. 200) to estimate the number of nonfatal industrial acci- 
dents, we obtaju 479.258 as approximately the number of nonfatal, nonindus- 
trial Occidents producing more than seven days disablement occurring annually 
in the United States. Assuming that of this number the same proporti<m had 
economic effects, as in the case of fatal nonindustrial accidents, we get the im- 
mense number of approximately 530,018 dependents affected in the United 
States annually. Of course these figures are only estimates, but they are con- 
servative estimates and the truth is very probably above rather than below 
them. They are lower than other estimates.' 

SICKNESS. 

Unfortunately statistics concerning the amount and results of sickness in the 
whole of the United States do not exist, the collection of such figures having 
been neglected by most of the States. By making estimates, however, based on 
the statistics of certain States — particularly Massachusetts, which has long 
collected vital statistics — ^and confirming these by the sickness statistics of 
certain other countries where they have been carefully collected we find that 
the social iiroblems arising out of sickness are even greater than those from 
accidents. This Is recognized by all students of sociology and practical social 
workers, who agree that sickness is the greatest cause of poverty and suffering 
in all civilized nations, including the United States. 

Prof. Irving Fisher,* estimates on the basis of complete vital statistics col- 
lected in England that for each death which occurs annually there are, on the 
average, two persons constantly sick. The indications are that the rate of sick- 
ness in the United States Is higher than In England, but applying the ratio 
found to exist In Englaufl to the United States, where about 1,500,000 persons 
die every year, there must be rbout 3,000,000 persons seriously ill all of the time. 
This means an average of 13 days' sickness per annum for each inhabitant. 
He further estimates that In the United States the number of persons con- 
stantly suffering from tuberculosis reaches 500,000, of whom probably about 
half are totally incapacitated, while the remainder are able to earn only about 
half the ordinary wages. The Massachusetts health statistics further show 
that at the present time 4 per cent of the population of Massachusetts Is on the 
sick list all the time, with an average 'oss each year to each individual in the 
State equal to two weeks annually, amounting all together to $50,000,000 
annually. 

A recent writer * estimates that the economic loss caused by tuberculosis is at 
least $250,000,000 per annum in the United States. This writer also estimates 

> Bull<»t!D 157, U. S. Bureau Labor Stat, p. 18. 

' Rubinnw, Social Insurance, p. 55, eRtimatca the annual number of Industrial accidents 
in the United States at somewhere between one and two million, but this estimate seems 
to include all accidents however trifling In character, anS regardless whether any loss 
of time was caused or not. 

* National Vitality, Its Waste and Conservation, in the Beport of National Conserva- 
tion Commission (Nov., 1908). 

«Earl Mayo, Outlools, vol. 98, p. 3 (May 13, 1911). 
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that tjrphoid fever, which, according to the census of 1900, causes 33,000 deathsr 
annually, inflicts a yearly loss of $212,000,000. These estimates are indorsed by 
Prof. Seager, a recognized authority on social subjects. 

Assuming that the amount of sickness at various ages corresponds with the 
number of deaths at that age, then there must be more than 1,200,000 men an(! 
women between 25 and 65 years of age sick at all times. These estimates are 
confirmed by the elaborate statistics on this subject which have been kept In 
Germany, where, among 13,000,000 persons insured against sickness, there were 
In 1908 over 4,200,000 cases of sickness, and the number of days lost were 
104,000,000 or eight days for each person insured, or 20 days for each case of 
sickness,* 

There were in the United States, according to the 1910 census, 33,500,000 oc- 
cupied men and women. Applying the proportions of sickness according to the 
German statistics to our working population, we have the following results : 

Estimated number of cases of sickness annually 13. 400, 000 

Estimated total number of days of sickness 284, 750, 000 

Estimated loss in wages at an average of $2 a day for six-^venths 
of the above number of days lost , '$488,142,852 

Turning from the consideration of the ravages or particular diseases to the 
effect of disease in general as a cau^e of premature death and thereby decreas- 
ing the average length of life, we gain an idea from another standpoint of the 
unnecessary loss of human life by disease. -This conception is gained from the 
great lengthening of the average span of human life which has been accom- 
plished during the past century by the advances and improvements which have 
been made in the prevention of a part only of the diseases which shorten human 
life. 

In Geneva the records go back over three centuries, showing the following 
average length of life: Sixteenth century, 21.2 years; seventeenth century, 
25.7 years ; eighteenth century, 33.6 years ; 1801 to 1883, 39.7 years. It is im- 
possible to obtain American life tables that go far enough back to show an 
increase in the average length of life equal or similar to those available In 
European countries. From available data, however, it appears that in the 
States of Massachusetts and New Hampshire there has been an increase in 
the average length of life from 35 years in 1789 to 40 years in 1855, and to 45 
in 1897.* According to a recent writer on the subject of ** Prevention of Dis- 
ease,"* 42.3 per cent of deaths which occur could be postponed and 50 i>er 
cent of cases of serious illness prevented. Accepting these estimates as re- 
liable, the average of human life is capable of being prolonged 12.3 years. 

Because preventive measures have already accomplished considerable in the 
way of lengthening life by partially preventing disease and because there is a 
reliable promise of still more being accomplished in the future in this line, we 
must not jump at the conclusion that by prevention alone can distress and 
destitution on account of disease be wholly eliminated, so that insurance against 



* Wemorlal on Industrial Diseases prepared by a committee of experts and presented to 
the President of the United States, Sept. 29, 1910, reprinted In American Labor LeglsH- 
tlon Review, vol. 1, No. 1, p. 125. This memorial was signed'by eminent medical experts 
and is conservative and as reliable as any estimate possibly ran be. 

«A recent bulletin of the Public riealth Service in which the estimate was made in a 
different way is nevertheless in close agreement with the estimate given above as to the 
total number of days sickness annually in the United States. An entirely different basis 
was used In relation to the amount of loss of wages, so that the figures for that feature 
are much larger than the above. 

" It has been tentatively stated that each of the 80,000.000 workers in the United States 
loses on the average about nine days every year on account of sickness alone. This does 
not take into consideration the effects of sickness upon his «wn vigor and efflciency, or 
upon the welfare of his family, or upon the efficiency of the industry In which he is en- 
gaged. The estimate of nine days is a preliminary one based upon an invG«?tigation made 
for the United States Commission on Industrial Relations of nearly a million workers in 
representative establishments and occupations In this country. While the more com- 

J>lete statistics that are now being compiled may cau«e some revision of this estimate. It 
8 interesting to note that It very nearly coincides with the German and English figures 
for over 2R.000.000 Industrial workers, which show an average of eight to nine days of 
wage at $2 and the cost of medical attention at $1 per day, the annual loss to the 
80 000.000 wage earners on account of the nine days of sickness would be over 
$800,000,000. This leaves out of consideration the losses due to death and to decreQ«*e 
in efficiency which follows Illness. It also leaves out of consideration the effect upon the 
family when the breadwinner i» disabled." (Bulletin No. 76, Public Health Service, p. 6.) 
« Irving Fisher, National Vitality, Its Waste and Conservation, In the Report of the 
National Conservation Commission (Nov., 1908), p. 638, et seq. 
* Sci. Am. Sup., vol. 75, p. 402. 
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the effects of sickness will no longer be necessary. The remarkable results 
which have already 'been accomplished and are at present In progress toward 
lengthening the average human life by preventive measures have been effective 
mostly by lowering the excessive death rate of infants, among whom, owing 
to the use of impure milk and other improper food, the mortality has in the 
past usually been enormous among the poorer classes. Education of mothers, 
the supplying of better milk, the conquest of diphtheria and other infantile 
diseases, and elementary hygienic measures have reduced the infant death rate 
immensely. This reduction has been the chief factor in the great lengthening 
in the average period of human like shown by the statistics. The favorable 
results which have been obtained by preventive measures against typhoid fever, 
yellow fever, malaria, and tuberculosis have also contributed largely to this 
result 

On the other hand, there are certain diseases which show an increase under 
modern conditions.* The statistics collected by the United States Census 
Bureau show that while the number of deaths from tuberculosis, pneumonia, 
diarrhea, and enteritis (under 2 years — infantile disorders), typhoid fever^ 
diphtheria, and croup have been decreasing, the number of deaths from whoop- 
ing cough, scarlet fever, and measles have remained about stationary during 
the past 12 years, but that the number of deaths from organic heart diseases,, 
endocarditis, nephritis, (Bright's disease), cerebral hemorrhage (apoplexy), 
cnacer, and influenza fiave shown marked increases during the same period. 
Furthermore, the number of insane persons in the United States, who are 
sufferers from what is fundamentally a nervous disease, is estimated to exceed 
250,000 constantly, and <^ on the increase. 

" The death rate has been lowered and the average span of human life corre- 
spondingly lengthened. Deaths from typhoid fever, smallpox, infectious dis- 
eases of childhood, and tuberculosis have been reduced. The amount of sickness, 
on the other hand, has not been controlled to any appreciable degree." * 

SICKNESS FBOM INDUSTBIAL DISEASES. 

The most familiar and striking diseases which result from occupation are 
those which occur in industries in which use is made of such deadly i)Oisons a» 
arsenic, phosphorus, mercury, and lead. An industry using arsenic in any 
form is liable to produce in the workers the well-known effects of this ancient 
and fatal poison. When yellow phosphorus was used in matchmaking it pro- 
duced a horrible necrosis, usually in the bones of the face, commonly called 
" phossy jaw.*' Lead fumes in smelters or extended contact with white lead' 
and other lead pigments produce the painters' colic, a serious disease if not 
properly treated. Some of the mercurial compounds, such as corrosive sub- 
limate, are among the most deadly poisons known, while others cause the teeth to 
fall out. Besides these there are other industrial substances, such as ammonia, 
aniline dyes, carbon dioxid, carbon monoxid, calcium hypochlorite, wood 
alcohol, oxalic acid, carbolic acid, turpentine oil, nitroglycerin, etc., which, 
although not so deadly, are nevertheless capable of causing serious disorders 
among workers in industries using them. It has been found that certain indi- 
viduals are much more susceptible than others to the effects of different poisons. 
What is comparatively harmless to one may make another seriously ill. 

Besides the effects of poisons there are certain other diseases .caused or at 
least favored by certain industries, the most notable example of which is the 
influence of dusty trades in bringing on tuberculosis and also the bad effects 
suffered by workers in brass foundries and some other metal industries, and 
the disease caused by working in increased air pressure in submarine excava- 
tions, etc. There are other disorders, such as those resulting to sales girls on 
account of excessive standing ; harmful results of long-continued night work, etc. 

It is very often difficult to determine whether a given disease should be held 
to be the result' of occupation or not. On the one side are those wlio woidd 
only admit as occupational diseases those caused by well-known poisons, such as 
phosphorus, arsenic, and lead fumes, or the tuberculosis of some kinds of leather 
and stone workers, or compressed-air disease. Extremists, on the other side, 
claim that modern Industry is responsible for nearly all of the illness among 
working men and women. Beginning with those sicknesses where there is no 
question as to the effect of the occupation, the possibilities of injury diminish 



> Statistical Chart. U. 8. Census Bureau, 1913. 

« Pamphlet " The Reporting of Disease," Louis I. Dublan, statistician of the Metropoli- 
tan Life Insurance Co., New York. 
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until we come to those industries which have no special effect in causing any 
particular kind of disease in the workers. 

In regard to all occupational diseases the most important thing is prevention. 
In a few instances it may be necessary to make radical changes in the Industry, 
such as the substitution of nonpolsonous red phosphorus in the manufacture of 
matches for the dangerous yellow phosphorus. Usually, however, if thorough 
precautions are taken as to cleanliness and removal of fumes and dust by power 
ventilating systems and the use of respirators in some cases, occupational dis- 
eases can be almost wholly avoided. There will nevertheless remain a few 
instances, such as the disease from working in air under heavy pressure for 
which in the nature of things the only precaution possiblcf is the selecting of 
men physically hardy and as little susceptible as possible to the effects of the 
conditions. 

Although no American statistics are available to show the influence of occupa- 
tion on sickness, still results can be demonstrated by statistics of other indus- 
trial nations, because it is not likely that there would be great difference In the 
effect of a given occupation causing industrial diseases in different nations. 

The following figures taken from the records of the Leipzig sick-insurance 
fund, and which appear to be the most reliable detailed statistics available, 
show the following facts : 



Industries. 



MALES. 

Stone-working -. 

Cement and lime 

Building trades 

Mrtal working 

Printing, publishing, et^ 

Glass, porcelain, and pottery. 

Paper 

Chemical industry 

Leather and similar products. 

Agriculture and forestry 

Transportation 

Food and drink 

Wood and cut materials 

Fats, oils, varnishes, etc 

Gas works 

TextUes 

Hotels and restaurants 



Cases of. 
sicVuPss 


Sick days 


per 100 

persons 

per 


per one 

person 
per 


annum. 




58.2 


17.6 


05.8 


13.6 


51.7 


11.7 


49.6 


11.1 


32.4 


11.1 


44.5 


10 8 


39.4 


10.9 


49.4 


10.7 1 


37.7 


10.7 ' 


46.9 


10.2 1 


44.8 


9.8 , 


43.4 


9.6 ' 


38.8 


9.2 1 


41.5 


9.1 ! 


59.9 


9.0 


40.5 


8.9 


32.5 


8.8 



Industries. 



MALES— continued. 

Clothing and cleaning 

Musical and scientific Instni 

ments 

Hides, leather, etc 

Engineers and firemen 

OfSce employees 

TEMALES. 

Textiles 

Paper 

Printing and publishing 

A griculturo and forestry 

Clothing and cleaning 

Hotels and restaurants 

Office employees 



Cases of 
sickness 
per 100 
persons 
per 



32.2 

31.7 
36.0 
35.3 
21.6 



6^.9 
65.2 
50.4 
60.8 
41.0 
40.9 
21.4 



Sick days 
per one 
person 

per 
annum. 



8.6 

8.1 
7.7 
7.4 
6.8 



19.3 
16.3 
15.8 
14.2 
12.4 
12.2 
7.0 



According to Prof. Irving Fisher,* the following table gives the death rate of 
males per 1,000, according to occupations, for the year 1900: 

Mercantile and trading 12. 1 

Clerical and official 13. 5 

Professional 1 5. 3 

Laboring and servant . 20. 2 

which indicates that the working class is most subject to disease, because the 
larger number of accidents occurring to its members does not account for 
nearly all of the difference in the death rate. 

LOSS TO WOBKING CLASSES BY DISEASES OF ALL KINDS. 



The Commission on Industrial Diseases estimates that the total loss to 
American workingmen on account of all kinds of illness is $366,000,000 of lost 
wag:es and $285,000,000 for medical aid, etc., making the enormous total of over 
$650,000,000 for 33,500,000 wage earners ' This would be an average of about 
$20 per annum for each wage worker. If- we only consider the average for all 



* National Vitality, Its Waste and Conservation, In the Report of the National Conser- 
vation Commission, p. 645. 
'Beprinted in American Labor Legislation Review, vol. 1, Ko. 1, p. 125. 
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workers, it would amount to 3 to 4 per cent of his annual earnings, but when 
we eonsider only the workers who are actually sick during a year, and that 
the average duration of each case is about 20 days, then the average loss to the 
workingmen actually sick is from 6 to 8 per cent of their wages. 

UNEMPLOYMENT. 

In connection with unemployment the all-important question Is as to the 
number of workers unemployed and the reason for such unemployment, Un- 
fo^tunatel3^ however, there is an almost entire lack of statistics in the United 
Statep concerning unemployment. Even with all the facilities at the command 
of the United States Department of Commerce, including its separate Bureau of 
Labor Statistics, it is obliged to say : * 

" To the frequent question as to the amount of unemployment in this country, 
the reply must be made that the statistics do not make possible any estimate 
of the number of unemployed iwrsons in the United States at any time." 

And again : " 

" Trustworthy unemployment statistics do not exist in the United States." 

Owing to these conditions, all that can be done is to present such stitistics of 
limited areas as are available in the. belief that these will give some indications 
of the conditions in other parts of the United States. 

In the State of New York the labor unions have kept statistics of unemploy- 
ment among their members for a number of years. These have been combined 
and published by the New York Department of Labor, as shown in the follow- 
ing tables. It will be noted that in the first table, which only gives the per- 
centage unemployed on a particular day shown, the percentages of unemployment 
are given both for all the unions and for certain unions selected by the New 
York department as being representative. In the second table the percentages 
given are the total amount of time lost which is much more instructive than 
simply the numbers unemployed on certain days : " 

Nuniber and percentage of memhem of labor unions idle in the State of New York 

at end of March and September^ 1S97 to 1911. 



Year. 



1897 
1898 
1899 
1900 
1901 
1902 
19G3 
1904 
1905 
190fi 
1907 
1908 
1909 
1910 
1911 



Idle at the end of March. 



Number in 
all unions. 



43,654 
38,867 
31,751 
44,336 
42,244 
36,710 
41,941 

101,886 
64,916 
37,237 
77,269 

138, 131 
74,543 
62,851 
96,608 



Pef^ntage 

InaU 

unions. 



30.6 
21.0 
18.3 
20.0 
18.5 
13.6 
12.1 
27.6 
15.1 
9.9 
19.1 
35.7 
21.1 
16.1 
20.3 



Per'^entage 

in rerre- 

sentative 

unions. 



17.3 
17.6 
27.1 
19.2 
11.8 
18.3 
37.5 
23.0 
22.6 
25.6 



Idle at the end of September. 



Number in 
all unions. 



23,230 
22,485 
9,590 
31,460 
18,617 
18,377 
33,063 
36,605 
17,903 
21,573 
42,658 
80,576 
36,968 
63,106 
50,390 



Percentage 

in all 

unions. 



13.8 

10.3 

4.7 

13.3 

6.9 

6.7 

9.0 

9.8 

4.8 

5.7 

10.5 

22.5 

10.3 

13.6 

10.8 



Perrontage 
in repre- 
sentative 
unions. 



6.3 

9.4 

12.0 

5.9 

6.3 

12.3 

24.6 

14.5 

12.5 

11.2 



» Bulletin 
« Bulletin 
* Bulletin 



109, U. S. Bureau of Labor Statistics (1912), p. 6. 
172, U. S. Bureau of Labor Statistics (1915), p. 5. 
109, U. S. Bureau of Labor Statistics (1912), pp. 19, 



21. 
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Percentage of members of labor unions idle throughout the quarters specified in 
the State of New York as reported by the secretaries of all unions in the 
State, 1897 to 1911. 



Year. 


During flrst 
quarter. 


Durine third 
quarter. 


Year. 


During first 
quarter. 


During third 
quarter. 


Number. 


Per 
cent. 


Number. 


Per 
cent. 


Number. 


Per 
cant. 


Number. 


Per 
cent. 


1897 


35,381 
18,102 
22,a58 
22,895 
26,811 
16,776 
19,310 
55,710 


24.8 
10.1 
13.1 
10.1 
11.3 
6.2 
5.5 
14.6 


10,893 
9,734 
4,790 

12,926 
8,3tl 
6,291 

12.670 
9,175 


6.5 
6.7 
2.3 
5.4 
3.1 
1.9 
3.3 
2.4 


i9a5 


31,638 
22,746 
55,624 
101.466 
50,477 
28,411 
46,021 


8.7 

6.5 

13.8 

26.3 

14.3 

7.3 

9.8 


7,491 
7, aw 
10.490 
46,117 
15,823 
15.485 
12,725 


2.0 


1898 


1906 


1 9 


1899 


1907 


2.5 


1900 


1908 


12.8 


1901 


1909 


4 4 


1902 


1910 


3 3 


1903 


1911 


2.7 


1904 











The next table gives similar particulars as to unemployment in the State of 
Massachusetts, and the last is a compilation of the reports of unemployment 
made to the American Federationlst, the official organ of the American Federa- 
tion of Labor, the data being from voluntary reports from all parts of the United 
States.* 

Number and membership of labor organizations reporting and number of mem- 
bers and percentage of membership idle at end of quarters specified, Massa- 
chusetts, 1908 to 1911. 



Quarter ending- 



Mar. 31, 1908 

Junes'), 1908 

Sept. 30, 1908 , 

Dec. 31, 1908 

Mar. 31, 1909 

June 30, 1909 

Sept. 30. 1909 

Dei. 31, 1909 

Mar. 31, 1910 

June 30. 1910 

Sept. 30, 1«10 

Dec. 31, 1910 

Mar. 31, 1911 

June 30. 1911 

Sept. 30. 1911 

Dec. 30, 1911 



Number reporting. 



Unions. 



256 
493 
651 
770 
777 
780 
797 
830 
837 
841 
845 
862 
889 
897 
975 
905 



Members. 



66,968 
72,815 
83.969 
102,941 
105,059 
105,944 
113,464 
107,689 
117,082 
121,849 
118,781 
122,621 
122.002 
135,202 
133.540 
125,484 



Idle at end of quarter. 



Members. 



11,987 

10,490 

8,918 

14,3i5 

11,997 

6,736 

5,451 

10,084 

8,262 

8,518 

6,624 

12,517 

12,738 

8,927 

7,527 

12,167 



Percentages. 



17.90 

14.41 

10.62 

13.94 

11.42 

6.36 

4. SO 

9.36 

7.06 

6.99 

5.58 

10.21 

10.44 

6u60 

6.64 

9.70 



Percentage of unemployment among organized workers reporting to the American 

Federation, by months, 1902 to 1909. 



Month. 


1902 


1903 


1904 


1905 


1906 


1907 


1906 


1909 

• 


January. V 




6.1 
3.7 
2.1 
1.8 
5.3 
2.5 
3.3 
2.1 
2.1 
1.2 
4.2 
1.1 


6.4 
7.3 
1.4 
4.2 
1.3 
6.1 
1.6 
3.2 
1.5 
1.2 
3.9 
2.1 


6.3 
6.1 
3.8 
1.3 

"*"2."2' 
2.0 
5.8 
8.7 
.9 
1.2 
1.3 


7.8 
4.6 
1.9 
2.3 

.9 
1.5 
1.4 
1.8 
3.2 

.8 
1.8 
4.1 


2.3 
3.2 
1.3 

.5 
1.7 

.2 
1.7 
5.8 
2.2 
1.4 
2.3 
1.2 


8.8 
8.2 
&6 
6.6 
7.1 
4.1 
6.4 
9.6 
8.4 
6.9 
6.8 
6.2 


9.8 


Februarv .^.... 




7.4 


March 




8.6 


April 




5.6 


May 




6.7 


June 




5.3 


July 




5.7 


Ausust '-.. 




6.6 


September 




4.& 


October 


6.9 
1.8 
1.3 


1.2 


November 




December 








Smallest number reDortine 


83,277 
133,354 


36,293 
136,626 


44,870 
115,406 


41,148 
154,118 


28,300 
166,671 


26,680 
131,050 


42,700 
134,720 


56,418 


Largest number reDortine 


139,830 







1 Bulletin 109, U. S. Bureau of Labor Statistics, pp. 24 and 25. 
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The most Important consideration in connection with statistics of unemploy- 
ment is the cause of the unemployment. Again, the only United States statistics 
available on this question are those of the States of New York and Massachusetts, 
whose general unemployment statistics we have just given. The subjoined table 
shows the causes of unemployment as stated in the reports of the bureaus of the 
respective States.* 

Causes of idleness among organized workers in New York at the end of March, 

VJOrt to ion. 



Causes. 



Lack of work 

Lack of stock 

Weather 

La>)or disputes 

Disability 

Keason not stated. 
Other reasons 

Total 





Number. 








Per cent. 




1907 


1908 


1909 


1910 


1911 


1907 


1908 


1909 


1910 


1911 


52.031 


123.706 


60.585 


42.010 


79.866 


67.3 


89.6 


81.3 


66.8 


82.7 


1.819 


576 


804 


2.667 


548 


2.4 


.4 


1.1 


4 2 


.6 


15.472 


8.064 


7.890 


7.329 


8.544 


20.0 


5.8 


10.6 


11.7 


8.8 


3.970 


1.573 


1.498 


6.864 


3.289 


5.2 


1.1 


2.0 


10.9 


3.4 


3.563 


8.811 
127 


3,467 


3.838 


3,752 


4.6 


2.8 


4.6 


6.1 


3.9 


100 


148 


87 


159 


.1 


.1 


.2 


.2 


.2 


315 


274 


151 


50 


450 


.4 


6.2 


.2 


.1 


.4 


77,270 


138, 131 


74,543 


62,811 


96,608 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 



Causes of idleness among organized workers in New York at the end of Sep- 
tember, 1907 to 1911. 



Causes. 


Number. 


Per cent. 


1907 


1908 


1909 


1910 


1911 


1907 


1908 


1909 


1910 


1911 


Lack of work - 


29,301 

1,752 

569 

6.916 

3.442 

343 

233 


71.532 

2,043 

500 

2.288 

3.082 

466 

665 


27.225 

2,517 

894 

2.867 

3.000 

175 

290 


39.307 

2.450 

163 

17.646 

3.216 

181 

143 


39,959 

680 

493 

5.699 

3.336 

128 

95 


68.9 

4.1 

1.3 

16.3 

8.1 

.8 

.5 


88.8 

2.6 

.6 

2.8 

3.8 

.6 

.9 


73.6 
6.8 
2.4 
7.8 
8.1 
.5 
.8 


62.3 

3.9 

.2 

28.0 

5.1 

.3 

.2 


79.3 


Lack of stock... 


1.3 


"Weather 


1.0 


Labor disDuccs 


11.3 


Disability 


6.6 


Other reasons 


.3 


Reason not stated 


.2 






Total 


42,556 


80,576 


36,968 


63.106 


50,390 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 







Causes of idleness among organized workers in Massachusetts on Mar. 31, 1909, 

to 1911. 



Causes. 



Lack of work or material 

Unfavorable weather 

Strikes or lockouts 

l^isabib'ty (sickness, accident, or old age) 
Other causes 

Total 



Number idle on Mar. 31— 



1900 



9,980 
138 
172 

1.354 
353 



11,997 



1910 



0,186 

113 

96 

1.646 
221 



8,262 



1911 



0,120 
831 
178 

1,691 
018 



12,738 



Per cent of membership 
idle on Mar. 31— 



1909 



9.50 
.13 
.16 

L29 
.34 



11.42 



1910 



0.28 
.'10 
.08 

1.41 
.19 



7.06 



^ Bulletin 109, United States Bureau of Labor Statistics, pp. 32 and 33. 



1911 



7.47 
.68 
.15 

1.39 
.75 



10.44 
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Causes of idleness among organized workers in Massachusetts on Sept. SO^ 

1909 to 191 1. 



Causes. 



Lack of work or material 

Unfavorable weather 

Strikes or lockouts 

Disability (sickness, accident, or old age) 
OtHer causes 

Total 



Number idle on Sept. 
30— 



1909 



3,873 
85 

173 
1,199 

121 



5,451 



1910 



4,687 
146 
132 

1,510 
149 



6,624 



1911 



■7,527 



Per cent of membership 
idle on Sept. 30— 



4.904 
235 
477 

1,668 
243 



1909 


1910 


1911 


3.41 


3.95 


3.7 


.07 


.12 


.2 


.15 


.11 


.3 


1.06 


1.27. 


1.2 


.11 


.13 


.2 


4.80 


5.58 


6.6 



The latest investigations of employment were these made in New York City In 
the early part of 1915. In the first place, the Bureau of Labor Statistics made a 
complete census of 104 representative city blocks located in various sections of 
the city, the less popullated as well as the more congested sections, with the pur- 
pose of including a representative number of families of the various nationalities 
and of all classes of workers. In addition, there was a census of the families 
living in 3,703 individual tenement houses and residences covering a still wider 
range of distribution. The enumeration was made betw^een January 30 and Feb- 
ruary 17, 1915. The results were as follows : 

Number of families scheduled 54, 849 

Number of families having unemployed wage earners 11, 723 

Per cent of families having unemployed wage earners 21. 4 

Number of persons in families 229,428 

Number of wage earners in families 95,443 

Number of unemployed wage earners 15, 417 

Per cent of unemployed wage earners 16. 2 

From these figures it was estimated that the total number of unemployed in 
the city at that time would be approximately 398.000. 

Beginning in January, 1915, the Metropolitan Life Insurance Co. made a cen- 
sus of all of the families which held industrial policies in that company In 
Greater New York. This was made by the agents who made the weekly col- 
lections. The result of that canvass is as follows : 

Total number of families 155, 960 

Number of families with unemployment 87, 064 

Total number of wage earners in families 252, 912 

Number of unemployed wage earners 45, 421 

Per cent of w^ge earners unemployed 18 

The Metropolitan Insurance Co. also made a similar canvass of its policyhold- 
ers in northeastern New Jersey, including Bayonne, Bloomfleld, Newark, Hoboken, 
Irvington, Jersey City, Orange, and Union Hill. The industries in this section 
being adjacent to New York City, the labor conditions would presumably be 
jsimilar. The results of this canvass were as follows : 

Total number of families 61,201 

Number of families with unemployment 11, 821 

Total number of wage earners in families 97, 026 

Number of unemployed wage earners 14, 314 

Per cent of wage earners unemployed 14. 8 

- The very great variation from year to year in the amount of unemployment 
depending on industrial conditions or In common language, the prevalence of 
" hard times " or " good times " is shown by the statistics collected by the United 
States Bureau of Labor Statistics comparing conditions In identical establish- 
ments in January, 1915, and January, 1916.* 



1 Mo. Rev. n. 8. Bureau Labor Stat., March, 1916, p. 13. 
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Comparison of employment of identical eatahUshnients in Janvary 19J5, and 

January, If) 16. 



Industry. 



Estab- 


Estab- 


lish- 


lish- 


ments 


ments 


to 


report- 


which 


ins: for 


inauiries 


January 


were 


both 


sent. 


years. 



Boots and shoes, . . 


85 


Cotton manu- 


92 


facturing. 




Cotton finishing. . . 


19 


Hosiery and 


82 


underwear. 




Iron and steel 


139 


Bilk 


61 


Woolen 


47 



69 
63 

18 
56 

86 
42 
21 



Period 

of 
pay roll. 



1 week.. 
. . .do .... 

. . .do. . . . 
. . .do 

J month. 

2 weeks.. 



Employees. 



Number on pay 
roll in— 



Jan- 
uary, 
19lS. 



56,929 
59,694 

12,597 
27,467 

100,792 
17,033 
17,057 



Jan- 
uary, 
1916. 



65.097 

58.847 

14,853 
31,526 

135,831 
18,642 
19,462 



Per 
cent 
of in- 
crease 
(+)or 

de- 
crease 



+14.3 
- 1.4 

+17.9 
+14.8 

+34.8 
+ 9.4 
+ 14.1 



Earnings. 



Amount of pay 
roll in— 



Jan- 
uary, 
1915. 



$690,080 
496,349 

132,768 
217,736 

2,625,977 
306,260 
165,421 



Jan- 
uary, 
1916. 



$859,1^1 
504,515 

164,249 
286,756 

4,257,314 
367,560 
204,400 



Per 

cent 
of in- 
crease 
(+^or 

de- 
crease 

(-). 



+24.5 
+ 1.6 

+23.7 
+3L7 

+62.1 
+20.0 
+23.6 



How far the unemployment statistics of Massachusetts and New York given 
above indicate unemployment conditions in the remainder of the United States 
must, of course, be largely a matter of judgment. It is clear, however, that the 
Industrial conditions in the remainder of the United States must be sufficiently 
near those prevailing In New York and Massachusetts that conclusions con- 
cerning the extent of unemployment drawn from these statistics will apply 
fairly to the remainder of the United States. 

Whatever the total number of the unemployed may be at any given time, they 
can be divided Into two distinct classes (1) those who are employable — that is, 
willing and capable of doing work if they are afforded the opportunity ; (2) the 
unemployable — that Is, paupers, beggars, bums, hoboes, aged, Infirm, feeble- 
minded, and disabled, who either will not work or are not capable of doing work 
even when It Is offered to them. 

The relative projwrtions of the unemployed, these two classes, of course vary 
from time to time. In " good times " the unemployed will practically be wholly 
made up of the unemployable. On the other hand, In " hard times " there will- 
be a large proportion of employable men who are suffering from unemployment. 
It Is only the latter class which can be taken Into account in any plan of social 
insurance. The unemployable must be dealt with by charity If disabled, and 
by workhouses, reformatories, farm colonies, etc., if able-bodied. 

EFFECT OF UNEMPLOYMENT. 

The effect of unemployment upon the worker Is a matter which does not 
require any extended description or explanation. The human organism, unfor- 
tunately, is not like an engine In which the fires can be extinguished and then 
stand cold without expense until needed for work again. The human machine 
must run all of the time, and consequently requires steady supplies of fuel in 
the form of food, as well as clothing and other necessaries. If It once stops 
and grows cold, It never can be started again. Unemployment can not fall to 
cause much distress and suffering, as well as economic loss, and is, moreover, 
always followed by an increase In pauperism and crime. 

In those cases where the worker has been able to accumulate any money In a 
savings bank or has it investetl In a home or otherwise, as long as such resources 
hold out he nor his family may not endure physical suffering. But there is a 
great number who have no such accuraulntions and such as do have them must 
exhaust them sooner or later, so that poverty and hunger are inevitable unless 
some means of prevention or relief can be brought to bear. 

Among the important things which must be taken account of in connection 
with unemployment is the variations according to the seasons of the year of 
requirements for workers. These seasonal fluctuations are particularly notice- 
able In such occupations as farming, building trades, and general construction 
work, where little can be done in the winter season. To some extent different 
occupations dovetail. or alternate with each other, but this is not nearly suffi- 
cient under the present organization of Industry to prevent a great deal of 
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unemployment during the winter season by those who have no difficulty in find- 
ing employment during the summer season. It is to be hoped that this seasonal 
fluctuation will be gradually but constantly diminislied in the future, but imme- 
diate measures must be talcen to provide for unemployment at the present time 
from this as well as from other causes. These variations of unemployment from 
time to time render its statistics of less value than accident, sickness, or mor- 
tality statistics, so that beyond proving the actual existence of unemployment 
statistics are not perhaps as necessary in relation to social Insurance as in the 
other branches. 

As with other emergencies which affect workers, there are several ways of 
dealing with unemployment. One of the most useful of these is a network of 
free labor agencies covering the whole nation with complete records, so that the 
worker can easily find the places where his services are in demand. Another is 
relief work ; that is, special work undertaken by municipalities or larger politl* 
cal divisions for the express purpose of furnishing support to the unemployed, 
A third method is the various forms of charitable relief, both public and pri- 
vate. The relief work methods and charity, although sometimes necessary, are 
vi»ry burdensome to society, and, besides, if long continued, distinctly harmful 
to the workers, tending to cause them to lose their self-reliance and self- 
respect and become hopeless paupers. The possibilities of dealing with unem- 
ployment by Insurance methods will be described later. 

OLD-AGE HELPLESSNESS. 

According to the United States census of 1910, the number of persons of the 
age of 65 years and over was 3.949,524, of which 1.985 976 were men and 
1,963,548 women. The number of these in the United States who are not aide 
to support themselves is a matter of estimate only. In a recent bo4)k' the 
dependent aged population is estimated at 1,123.000. This estimate was based 
on the statistics collected In the State of Massacliusetts, but a stufly of the 
author's method of arriving at this estimate shows that it is misleading. 

Dependent population 65 years old and over. 



Class 
No. 



1 

2 
3 
4 

6 
6 
7 



How provided for. 



« 

In correctional institutions 

In insane asylums and hospitals 

In almshouses 

In benevolent homes 

By public outdoor relief 

By private outdoor relief 

By United States pensions 

Totals 



Massachu- 
setts. 



650 
l,g61 
3,4«) 

2,312 
27.230 



41,212 



United 
States. 



ly 180 

&t.544 
05.12K 
71,024 
83,99A 
«3,112 
744,188 



1,123,172 



Annual cost. 



llassachusetts. 



(») 
(>) 
S603.n74.80 
783. SSa 80 

isg,gno 01) 

3*20.09^ 00 
4,192.873 no 



6,180.406.60 






United States. 



(») 

(»> 

S18.973.279 60 

21.420.83<i 40 

5.18l,iv;i 37 

8.734.700 00 

114,501), 068 24 



178,809,968.41 



1 Not given. 



t No estimate. 



An examination of this table shows that the classes Nos. 3, 4, 5, and 6 are the 
only ones which include persons ordinarily included when pensions for the aged 
depoiident poor are mentioned. The total number comprl.setl in these classes is 
11,405. Applying-these proportions to an estimate for the United States, the 
ct»ri-ect estimate of the number of aged indigent poor would be 312,402. This Is 
tlie proper number to consider in relation to the agetl indigent poor, because the 
othtT classes given in the table are otherwise provide<l for. Criminals (class 1) 
in penal institutions; in.*?ane (class 2) in hospitals; and United States pension- 
ers (class 7) by the United States Government. 

lu relation to aged Uniteil States pensioners, attention is attracte<l to the fact 
that their total number, 27,230, is 66 per cent of the total number, 41,212, of the 
aged dependent poor in Ma.ssachusetts. This is an enormously larger percentage 
of the total number of aged dependent poor than the total number of ageil de- 
pendent poor are of the total population of the State of Massachu.setts of the 
same age. The question naturally occurs whether a general system of old-age 
pensions might not have a similar effect on the whole population. 

^Old Age Dependency in the United States, Sqnler (1912), p. 6. 
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The Inability to do enough work to earn a livelihood that is certain to come 
with old age and the entire helplessness of many aged persons inevitably give 
rise to conditions of most pitiable poverty and destitution unless provision is 
some way made for their adequate support. Few are able to earn a livelihood 
after the age of 65. No one should be compelled to do so. Since there are 
nearly 4,000,000 persons in the United States of the age of 65 and over, the ques- 
tion of provision for their old age is an exceedingly important question for 
immediate consideration. There are a number of ways in which this can be 
done. Perhaps the plan which will first occur to the reader is that each person 
should, during his lifetime, accumulate sufficient property to support himself 
and his wife during their old age. Fortunately, in the United States provision 
has been made by a large part of our population in this way ; but, nevertheless, 
it must be admitted that in nearly all States are many who have reached 65 
but have not, from various reasons, made such provision. Perhaps the method 
which would next occur to the reader is that aged persons should be provided 
for by their descendants, and, again, it is happily true that a very large number 
of the aged population of the United States who have not accumulated sufficient 
property to support themselves are well cared for by their children. This is 
entirely natural and proper, being but a just return for the care, trouble, and 
exi)ense whicli tlie parents have had in the rearing of the children ; but, unfor- 
tunately, again, there still remain a large number in the aggregate of aged per- 
sons who either have no children, or if they do have the children are unable, 
and even in a few disgraceful instances are unwilling, to support their aged 
parents even if they are able. 

Also, there are a great number of charitable old people's homes for both men 
and women which afford those they are able to accommodate support and com- 
fort during the remainder of their lives, but there still remain a large number 
of the not adequately provided for. Instead of there being any decrease In the 
future of the number of aged persons unprovided for, there is likely to be an 
Increase, for we may reasonably anticipate that the methods making such pro- 
vision enumerated above will be relatively less sufficient in the future than in 
the past. There are several reasons for this. Although wages are increasing 
and absolute poverty is diminishing, the standard of living among the working 
classes in rising, so that, on account of rapidly multiplying wants, desires, and 
aspirations of the citizens of our highly educated and ambitious democracy, the 
margin available for making provision for old age by the methods which we 
have mentioned above will probably be smaller instead of larger. This may 
not be wise or desirable, but it is liable to occur. In only too many instances 
the cost of modern "high living" absorbs all the earnings of workers, even 
those receiving generous wages, leaving little or nothing for the everyday 
emergencies of sickness and unemployment, and consequently still less to make 
provision for old age. 

Another reason is that it is now less possible for workers to own their own 
homes, and, as to those who must move from place to place in search of employ- 
ment, it is less desirable for them to do so. The possession of a home is one of 
the strongest incentives to thrift and saving, and In proportion as this Incentive 
is lessened bv the Impossibility or the undesirabllity of the worker owning his 
home is the probability of at least partial provision for old age in this way 

diminished. 

There remains the accumulation of money by depositing the same in savings 
banks or making investments, and there are in the aggregate very large sums 
of money so deposited in the United States, the amount on June 30, 1914 (latest 
figures available), as reported by the Comptroller of the Currency, being 
$4^a591,849, bv 11,109,499 depositors, so that the average deposit was $444.3o. 
But, large as this sum is, it is wholly inadequate to make provision for all of 
those who do make such deposits, while there are many who fall to do so. Many 
of these fall on account of lark of thrift, but there have unfortunately occurred 
in the past a good manv bankruptcies of saving banks and many more failures 
of other Investments Into which workers have been tempted, resulting In loss 
of much hard-earned money. The cumulative result of such losses have been 
a good deal of discouragement in the aggregate to the worker. It is perfectly 
natural for him to have a desire to spend his money himself rathor than have 
this done for him by the sporty president or the dishonest cashier of some sav- 

^^All of these things taken together have resulted In a great discouragement to 
thrifty habits by workers, and caused many of them to form the reckless naoit 



» Kept. Comptroller Currency, 1914, pp. 696 and 706. 
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of spending all their wages as fast as received. Since every worker is subject 
to Interruptions by sickness, accident, and unemployment, and consequent loss 
of income, the habit of spending wages as fast as earned will Inevitably cause 
destitution and suffering In old age. 



SELF-PURCHASED OLD-AGE PENSIONS. 



There is no doubt that in the United States, considering the liberal wages 
paid, the freedom to travel from one part of the country to the other in search 
of remunerative employment, and the equal opportunities open to all, that if all 
able-bodied wage earners, early in life and before they become responsible for 
the support of a family, had the opportunity and a knowledge of the wonderful 
results which can be obtained in the way of providing the payment of a smaU 
sum of money for a pension in old age, and possessed also a degree of foresight 
above that of the beasts which perish, that they could and would provide against 
destitute old age in this way. We believe that the main reason that the neces- 
sary in.stitiiticn has not been created and self -provision thus made universally, 
is because the wonderful results which can be obtalnetl by depositing in an abso- 
lutely reliable institution a comparatively small sum of money in early age are 
not generally known. This can be accomplished with ease and at low cost if the 
necessary payments are made sufficiently early in life. This is the result of 
the wonderful accumulations which occur when the effect of compound Interest 
and the lapses of a great number of years are taken into account. In the second 
place, there have been heretofore no absolutely secure institutions in which 
money could either be saved under ordinary conditions or in which insurance 
could be effected, and the total returns for the individual instead of being ab- 
sorbed by the expenses of an exorbitantly expensive insurance organization or 
system. The discouragingly small returns received by wage earners for the 
money paid by them for industrial insurance is fully set forth in another place 
(p. 219). 

Before giving some tables showing the results of old-age insurance made at 
different ages, it should be explained that there are two plans of making pay- 
ments for old-age pensions, one is called the reserve-capital plan. In this, if de- 
posits are made and the person dies before the date at which the old-age pension 
would begin, his heirs will receive back the money which he has paid. The other 
is known as alienated -capital plan, which is insurance in the full sense of the 
word. In this no money is returned excepting to tho.se persons who attain the 
given age. On this plan, of course, much higher pensions can be paid for the 
given deposit. 

The following table * shows the amount of annual pension beginning at the ages 
stated which can be obtained by one deposit of $100, on both plans, and, of 
course, in the same proportion for either larger or smaller sums. 

Amount of annual pension payable for the deposit of $100 with the national 
old-age retirement fund, by age or depositor and plan of insurance. 





Amount of annnal pension payable for the deposit of SIOO. 


Age of depositor. 


Alienated-capital plan. 


Reserved-capital plan 


• 


Age at which pension hegins. 


Age at which pension begins. 




50 jmrs. 


55 years. 


60 years. 


65 years. 


50 years. 


55 years. 


60 years. 


65 years. 


3 yoars 


151.22 
47.15 
38.95 
82.15 
28.18 
21.16 
17.15 
13.89 
11.22 
9.00 
7.13 


174.66 
68.73 
56.77 
46.86 
38.16 
30.84 
24.99 
20.24 
16.35 
13 11 
10.40 
8.05 


$114.77 
105.66 
87.27 
72. a5 
68.66 
47.41 
38.42 
31.12 
25.13 
20.16 
15.98 
12.37 
9.31 


$190.32 

175.22 

144.72 

119.47 

97.27 

78.62 

63.71 

51.61 

41.67 

33.42 

26.50 

20.61 

15.43 

n.i3 


$41.15 

37.72 

30.25 

24.07 

18.99 

14.88 

11.55 

8.86 

6.68 

4.92 

3.52 


$69.98 

54.99 

44.09 

35.08 

27.68 

21.69 

16.84 

12.91 

9.73 

7.17 

6.12 

3.62 


$92.21 

84.63 

67.79 

' 63.03 

42.56 

33.35 

25.89 

19.86 

14.96 

n.02 

7.88 

6.41 

3.53 


$152.91 


6 years 


140.17 


10 years 


112.41 


15 vcfirs 


89.43 


20 ye'\rs 


70.58 


25 vears 


55.30 


30 ye.irs 


42 93 


35 vcars 


32. 9L 


40 veirs 


24.80 


45 vears 


18.28 


60 vears 


13.06 


65 vears 


8.97 


60 vears 






6.85 


65 years .............. 










3.53 














• 



> Social Insurance, Rubinow, p. 334. 
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The following table * of the United States Letter Carriers* Retirement Associa- 
tion gives the monthly premium rates at various ages necessary to provide an 
annuity of $100 per annum for life after arriving at the ages of 65 and 70 years. 
In this association, if an annuity meml^er does not live to make all of the pre- 
mium payments agreed upon, or in case he becomes mentally incompetent, all 
premiums which shall have been paid by him, together with interest at 4 per cent 
per annum, are repaid to his estate or to his legal representative. Consequently 
this is the reserve premium plan explained above. 

Monthly premium rates for annuities of $100. 



Age at entry. 



ao years 
25 years 
80 years 
85 }'ears 
40 years 



Monthly premium rates 
for annuity begin- 
ning at age of— 



65 years. 



10.66 

.69 

1.08 

1.42 

1.91 



70 years. 



10.45 
.47 
.72 I 
.92 I 
1.21 



Age at entry. 



45 years. 
60 years . 
55 years. 
60 years. 
65 years. 



Monthly premiuip rates 
for annuity begin- 
ning at age of— 



65 years. 



$2.66 
3.98 
6.63 

14.62 



70 years. 



11.63 
2.27 
3.37 
5.62 

12.46 



INSURANCE FOR SITRVIVING WIDOWS AND CHIIJ)REN. 

One of the most serious possibilities confronting the dependent members of 
the families of workers and others without sufficient property accumulated Is 
that the husband and father or other supporter of the family will be prema- 
turely stricken down by death, leaving the family exposed to poverty. How 
great the numbers are so exposed may be realized by examining the statistics of 
the population in the United States. 

The total number of persons in the United States in 1910, according to the 
census for that year, between the ages of 15 and 65 was 58.354,551, of which 
the census further shows that in round numbers 33,500,000 were workers. 
Assuming that the same proportion of deaths occurred among the workers as 
among the general population between the ages of 15 and 65, then the number of 
premature deaths which occurred in 1910 among workers at the various ages are 
as follows : 



Ages : Deaths. 

15 to 19 33, 396 

20 to 24 50, 247 

25 to 29 54. 519 

30 to 34 54, 358 

35 to 39 61, 000 

40 to 44 61, 657 



Ages — Continued. Deaths. 

45 to 49 64, 559 

50 to 54 73, 432 

55 to 59 73, 673 

60 to 64 81, 398 



Total 608, 239 



Of course, it is not true that at each one of these deaths there were dependents 
left behind, but it is also true that this occurred in most cases. It Is furtlier 
true that among dependents left by premature death of working people not all 
were left unprovided for, but it is certain this occurred in much the larger num- 
ber of Instances. 

Although doubtless much below the actual numbers, let us assume that there 
were dependent families left in two-thirds of these premature deaths, and that 
two-thirds of these families were left entirely unprovided for by the death of 
the worker, then there would be 405,402 families left unprovided for in the one 
year 1910. These figures will at least serve to show the great necessity there is 
for some form of life insurance to enable workers to provide for their families 
after death. So far as these necessities are satisfied at all, at the present time, 
is through one or the other of the following institutions: Commercial life insur- 
ance companies; voluntary mutual life insurance companies; voluntary State 
life insurance; compulsory State life insurance. The question then arises to 
what extent are these agencies capable of providing for these pressing and wide- 
spread emergencies. Considering first the private conniiercial life insurance 
companies, everyone familiar with the details of the life-insurance business at 



1 23d An. Kept. Commissioner of Labor, p. 120. 
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the present time is aware of the tremendous amount of Insurance carried by 
tliese institutions, amounting on December 31, 1914, in the United States to 
$21,955,771,318 of insurance in force. When, however, we come to consider the 
cost of such insurance, it becomes plain that it can not be used by ordinary 
workmen to provide for their families. * 

A further fact why such Insurance is often unavailable to the average wage- 
*worker is the fact that the payments are made semiannually or quarterly, which 
renders it impossible as a practical proposition for the workman, because he can 
not accumulate sufficient sums to pay the relatively large installments. Although 
the attempt has been made by large numbers of working people to carry ordi- 
nary life insurance, frequently when sickness, unemployment, or other emergen- 
cies occurred payments could not be made, and what had previously been paid, 
subject to small equities in some cases, was lost to the insured, which discour- 
aged him, so that lie ceased to attempt to make any provision for the future of 
his family. 

For the purpose of meeting these conditions as to time of payment necessary 
in workingmen's insurance, the so-called " industrial " plan of life insurance 
was devised many years ago. Under this plan of life insurance the pnyments 
are made in weekly installments to a collector who calls at the residence, which 
makes them much more apt to be promptly met by the classes for whom they 
were designed. The great drawback of this form of insurance is its immense 
cost by reason of the weekly collection system, as well as the other exjiensive 
features which it shares with ordinary life insurance. The poorest people pay 
tlie highest cost for life insurance. 

According to a special report made to me by the life insurance companies 
doing industrial life insurance business in Illinois the results are shown by the 
following table : 

Comparison of amounts paid and credited to "industrial" poltcyholders, \cith 
amounts of premium receipts and accumulation on policyholders' funds for 
the combined experience of the three largest " industrial " life insurance com- 
panies in the United States, covering the entire "industrial" business of 
each from- beginning to Dec, Sly 1915. 

Total premium receipts $1, 811, 843, 770 

Total interest income, etc 195,631,582 

Total receipts-^ 2, 007, 47.5, 352 

Total payments to policyholders 713,477,427 

Reserves and other funds credited to policyholders 529, 765, 435 

Total payments and credits 1,243,242,862 

Percentage of payments and credits to receipts *61. 9 

This shows that after deducting from the total income received by these com- 
panies during their entire business career, the amount necessary as a reserve to 
provide for the payment of policies now in force and other apportioned funds, 
that the total amount paid by policyholders for insurance and earned by their 
money is $2,007,475,352, but that the sum of $1,243,242,862 only was returned 
to the policyholders, or 61.9 per cent. Consequently, on the average for each 
$100 that policyholders received from these life insurance companies, they paid 
$161.39. This cost is prohibitive for an amount sufficient to provide adequately 
for a dependent family. Althoujsjh there were outstanding in the year 1014 
31,134,303 industrial life insurance policies, and the total insurance in force 
under these policies was $4,170,071,777, so that the average of the industrial 
policies was only $133. Any rational person knows that this sum is absolutely 
Insufficient to make any provision whatever for the dependents of the policy- 
holder in case of his death. As a matter of fact, this industrial insurance in 
the United States only amounts to burial Insurance and is kept up by the vast 
majority of wage earners solely for that purpose. Consequently, it is plain that 
commercial life insurance, either ordinary or industrial, can not provide ade- 
quate life insurance for the workers of the United States and others similarly 
situated, financially. 

The question of the excessive cost of " industrial " life insurance has been 
quite fully investigated in Bulletin 67, Bureau of Labor, page 781, et seq. This 

» The percentages of amount paid and credited to policyholders varied m the various companies from 
67.9 to fi4.n per cent. The results for the last 10 years* business of these companies showed slightly better 
results than for the whole period of the business of each given above. 
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was published in 1906, and tbe statistics areJn most cases for the year 1903, 
but there has not been any important change of rates or conditions since, so 
that the facts stated and the conclusions drawn therein probably hold good at 
th^ present time also. One of the most instructive tables presented gives the 
relative cost of " ordinary " life, " whoW life " Insurance, and " industrial " life 
insurance, as follows: 

Amount of industrial or of ordinary nonpartidpating insurance purchasahle for 
each $1 of the annual premium expenditure^ and per cent of excess of ordi- 
nary over industrial insurance. 

[The full amoont of the industrial insurance as stated below is paid only In case of death after the poUcy 

has been in force for one year.] 





Insurance purchasable for 
each tl of the annual pre* 
mium expenditure. 


Age of insured. 


Insurance purchasable for 
each $1 of tbe annual pre- 
mium expenditure. 


Age of insured. 


Indus> 
trial. 


Ordi- 
nary. 


Per 
cent of 
excpss of 
ordinary 
over in- 
dustrial. 


Indus- 
trial. 

• 


Ordi- 
nary. 


Per 
cent of 
excess of 
ordinary 
over in- 
dustrial. 


21 years 


$32.31 
29.23 
25.77 
22.60 
19.23 


$65.36 
69.67 
52.41 
45.25 
38.31 


102 

104 

103 

90 

99 


41 years 


$18.85 

16.15 

13.46 

10.77 

8.46 


$36.98 
31.78 
25.75 
20.42 
15.83 


1M 


25 years 


45 vears 


97 


30 years 


50 vears 


91 


35 years 


55 vears 


90 


40 years 


60 years 


87 









It 



The foregoing table shows that the worklngman of 30 years of age, for ex- 
ample, who must purchase his insurance by weekly payments, obtains only 
$25.77 of protection for each dollar that he pays in, while the well-to-do policy- 
holder of the same age, who can purchase his insurance by annual payments, 
obtains $52.41 of protection, or more than twice as much " (p. 790). 

A large part, however, of the " industrial " life Insurance carried in the Dis- 
trict of Columbia, as well as elsewhere, is in the form of " combination policies," 
which provide for three kinds of "benefits" — accident, sickness, and death. 
This kind of policy is also issued by companies doing "ordinary" insurance 
business. The following table gives the relative costs on this combination in- 
surance in the "industrial" and the "ordinary" companies: 



Accident (maximum) , sick (maximum), and death benefits guaranteed for 
each $1 of premium on combination policies by assessement industrial com" 
panics and by an ordinary company. 



Age. 



20 years. 
30 years. 
40 years. 
60 years. 
60 years. 



Accident benefit? (maximum) 
guaranteed per $1 of premium. 



Indus- 
trial 
(average 
of 10 com- 
panies). 



$3.89 
3.S9 
3.70 
2.89 
2.45 



Ordinary. 



Sick benefits (maTimnm) 
guaranteed per $1 of premium. 



Per cent 
of excess 
or ordi- 
nary over 
indus- 
trial. 



Indus- 
trial 
(average 
of 10 com- 
panies). 



$41.03 
34.97 I 
27.94 
20.45 
13.55 



955 
799 
655 
60S 
453 



$4.62 
4.62 
4.42 
3.47 
2.69 



Ordinary. 



$5.33 
4.54 
3.63 
2.66 
1.76 



Per cent 
of excess 
or ordi- 
nary over 
indus- 
trial. 



15 

»2 

122 

130 

153 



Death benefit* guaranteed per 
$1 of premium. 



Indus- 
trial 
(average 
of 10 com- 
panies). 



$5.35 
5.35 
5.17 
3.96 
3.53 



Ordinary. 



$41.03 
34.97 
27.94 
20.45 
13.55 



Per cent 
of excess 
or ordi- 
nary over 
indus- 
trial. 



667 

440 
416 
284 



1 Excess is in favor of industrial insurance. 



The kinds of insurance business carried on by the " ordinary " and the " in- 
dustrial " companies is also engaged in by another kind of organization called 
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assessment " companies. In these the dues are not fixed, but vary according 
to the losses. For want of space we will not attempt to describe fully their 
plan of operation or results, except to say tiiat the cost to the policyholders for 
insurance furnished by them is less than that of the " industrial ** but more 
than that of the " ordinary " insurance companies. The bulletin quoted above 
gives the follow^ing total result of the investigations, which include the business 
of the assessment companies : 

" To sum up, then, the losses during the year 1903 in the District of Columbia 
resulting to the policyholders from the weekly payment or industrial pjan of 
insurance, or the additional amount of insurance which might have been carried 
for the same premium payments if they could have been paid in yearly pay- 
ments in ordinary companies, were in round numbers as follows: 

Losses measured by amount of insurance carried : 

(a) Regular industrial insurance $17,250,000 

(ft) Assessment industrial insurance 3,375,000 

Total 20, 625, 000 

" Or, if the losses be measured in premium payments made during the year in 
excess of what would have been required to purchase the same amount of insur- 
ance if the premiums could have been paid in yearly payments in ordinary com- 
panies, they may be expressed as follows: 

 

Losses measured by excessive premiums : 

(a) Regular industrial insurance $370,000 

(6) Assessment industrial insurance 120,000 

Total 490, 000 

" Of course, the facts set forth above tell nothing about the reasonableness or 
unreasonableness of the cost of either ordinary insurance or of industrial insur- 
ance. They simply show what the cost of industrial insurance is and how much 
greater that cost is than the cost of ordinary insurance." 

It should be kept in mind, when considering the figures above, that the 
" ordinary " insurance includes a heavy charge for agents' commissions and 
other expenses of conducting the business, and that if insurance were furnished 
to the people, the cost would be much lower than the figures for the " ordinary ** 
insurance, which is the lowest given in the table above. 

One careful investigator of the economic conditions of the workers of the 
United States arrives at the following conclusion* respecting industrial in- 
surance for these classes (p. 120 >: 

" The form of insurance within the means of laborers, though it offers some 
superficial advantages, is exorbitantly expensive and is perverted in use. Thus, 
industrial insurance has probably been injurious to most of its supposed bene- 
ficiaries." 

Another kind- of life insurance which many have hoped would enable workers 
to provide for their dependents of workers dying prematurely is voluntary co- 
operative insurance, mostly in the form of so-called fraternal insurance. It is 
true that by means of fraternal societies a very much larger number of the 
people of the United States have been able to make adequate provision for their 
dependents* as shown by the following figures for 498 societies reporting for 
December 31, 1914: Number of policies in force, 7,868,554; insurance in force, 
$9.171,284,227.« 

The " legal reserve " and the " fraternals " combined only provide for a small 
fraction of the total population of the United States. The " industrial " life 
insurance covers a large part of the remainder, but, as shown on page 214, is 
wholly inadequate in amount of average policy to provide for a dei)endent 
family. 

HISTOEY OP SOCIAL INSURANCE. 

The necessity for relief of the suffering caused by accident, sickness, dis- 
ablement, and old age, premature death, and unemployment have, of course, 
been felt in former ages as well as at the present time, but until civilization had 
attained a considerable advance there was nothing done toward relieving such 

» standard of Living, F. H. Streighthoff. 

*As one person may have more than one policy, it should be kept In mind that the 
number of policy holders is less than the number of policies in force. 
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suffering except the aid furnished by friends' and relatives and, at certain 
stafres of Greek and Roman civilization as well as in the Middle Ages, by the 
feudal lords to some extent. It is said, however, that in Rome during the 
later periods of its history there were organizations among the craftsmen and 
artificers In certain Industries similar to the medieval guilds which cared for 
their members suffering from any misfortune as a part of their functions. 
Germany. — During the latter part of the Middle Ages in Teutonic countries 
there arose organizations for mutual aid, said to 'have originated among miners, 
which later developed into the guilds. These gathered funds from which grants 
were made to needy members in time of accident, sickness, and disablement, 
and to their widows and orphans in case of death. These organizations in 
modified form have continued to the present time and were recognized by law 
in Germany about the middle of the nineteenth century. This law made com- 
pulsory the formation of provident funds for men employed in mines, smelting 
works, and salt works, the cost of which was defrayed out of contributions by 
the workers and by the mine owners, the latter being required to pay at least 
half as much as the men. It is stated that at the time this law was passed 
(1854) it was estimated that these miners' funds protected 80 per cent of the 
miners in the Kingdom of Prussia. 

A few years earlier (1849), the laws of Prussia empowered the local authori- 
ties to require factory owners and employers to insure their workmen against 
sickness and to contribute to the cost of such insurance half as much as the 
men and also deduct the men's contributions from their wages. Under these 
and subsequent laws, there were formed great numbers of local organizations 
for insurance of workmen in Prussia and also, though in less well -developed 
forms, in most of the other States of the present German Empire. In addition 
to these Institutions in which the public authorities had some part, there also 
came into existence a large number of voluntary aid or benefit societies some- 
what on the model of the English friendly societies. 

It is sometimes said that the present social insurance system of Germany 
was an original invention by Bismarck as a device for repressing the growth 
of socialism among the German people. The above brief outline, however, is 
sufllcient to show that all that Bismarck did was to build upon a foundation 
already existing and form a system applicable throughout the whole of the 
German Empire. There Is no doubt his main motive for doing so was to dis- 
courage the growth of socialism. This appears In the speech from the throne 
on this legislation which, no doubt, expressed Bismarck's ideas, in which ap- 
peared the following: 

"A remedy can not be sought merely in the repression of socialistic excess — 
it must be simultaneously a positive advancement of the welfare of the work- 
ing classes.  *  The care of those workpeople who are incapable of 
earning their livelihood is of the first importance. In their interest the Em- 
peror has caused a bill for the insurance of workpeople against the consequences 
of accidents to be sent to the Federal council — a bill which it is hoped will meet 
a need felt both by w^orkpeople and employers. His Majesty hopes that the 
measure will in principle receive the assent of the federal governments, and that 
it will be welcomed by the Reichstag as a compliment of the legislation afford- 
ing protection against the social democratic movement." 

It was said in a speech in the Reichstag by Bismarck himself, explaining the 
first draft of the accident bill : * 

" It Is the duty of humanity and Christianity for the State to interest Itself 
to a great degree in those of its members who need help. It is the duty of the 
State to cultivate beneficent institutions ; this will be no novelty but a further 
solution of the modern idea 'of the State, a result of Christian morality; in 
accordance with such, the State should not merely discharge the duties of self- 
defense, but those also of a positive character in promoting the welfare of all its 
members, and especially of the weak and needy." 

There is also little doubt that the fundamental ideas embodied in the social 
insurance legislation enacted in Germany under the dominance of Bismarck were 
merely practical applications of the conceptions of certain eminent German 
philosophers living about the beginning of the nineteenth century, particularly 
Hegel, Fichte, Slsmondi, and Winkelblech. The original separate States of 
that Empire were, in the beginning, absolute despotisms, and although now 
somewhat modified by the general spread of the ideas of equality and democracy 



^Boyds on Workmen's Compenstfion, p. 27. 
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which haVe taken place throughout the c!vHIze<l world duriii.e: the piifJt two cen- 
turies, there still remain unchange<l many absolutistic institutions, so that in- 
dividualism has little chance to levelop hi (4erm>iny j«nd industrial freerlora 
among the working classes was strangled.* With the hope, no d(mbt, of secur- 
ing some amelioration for the hard lot of the common people of Germany under 
Buch a form of government, which government to these writers seemed an eternal 
and unchangeable fact like a law of nature, these philosophers worked out cer- 
tain idealistic theories of the government toward its subjects. According to the 
conception of Fichte, the State " is not to be negative, not to have mere police 
functions, but to be filled with Christian concern, especially for the weaker 
members. The conceptions of property and contract are such as compel such 
intervention on the part of the superior authority in order to realize the ends 
of justice and equality among men." 

This quotation plainly shows tlie source of Bismarck's ideas in the paragraph 
from his speech quoted above. 

Prof. Winkelblech maintained : " The necessity of a general obligatory as- 
surance as alone adequate to protect the laborers in their struggle with the con- 
ditions of the great industries."* 

Another philosopher, Dr. Schaeffle, is called the father of compulsory State 
insurance. He advanced this idea about 1867 in his work on Capltalismus and 
Socialismus, in which he maintained that even if State insurance was socialistic, 
it was less harmfully so than the existing forms of charity which he held were 
only a vicious sort of communism at its worst. In place of this charity he de- 
manded '* a nationalized general self -provision for the whole life." He believe<l 
that compulsory insurance is closely analogous to compulsory education. 

At first the Socialists of Germany if not openly to the law were at least in- 
different. Of later years, however, it seems the system of social insurance lias 
>een approved by the Socialist parties of Germany and its extension ur,ire«l by 

.hem. 

The first German accident insurance law was pr4nini!ji:at(Ml in 18S;> and a sick- 
ness insurance law was passed in the same year. These have Ih^hu amended and 
the scope of the same extended frr)ni time to time. In 1889 the law creating 
old-age and invalidity pensions was enacted, to go into operation in 1891. In 
3911 there was a consolidation of all the social ins^irance legislation of Germany, 
as the result of which, together with some subsequent amendments, an extensive 
system of social insurance is now in operation in Germany. 

HISTORY or SOCIAL INSURANCE IN ENGLAND AND UNITED STATES. 

• 

The earliest form of what is now called " social insurance " in England was 
that of the friendly societies. It is stated by historians who have investigated 
ancient records that the friendly or fraternal beneficiary societies of England 
developed from the old English guilds. These guilds or brotherhoods are known 
to have existed in great numbers before there was a king in England, and in 
the beginning had for their main object conviviality and good fellowship, but 
gradually developed means for the care of their associate members in time of 
sickness, or his family in the event of death. Their income was derived from 
regular dues, but in addition to that the members often made donations or 
bequests by will. They also had ritualistic work or secret rites for the purpose 
of binding the members closer together. Thus the great friendly societies of 
England were originated, and much later the fraternal societies of the United 
States were organized on their model. This evolution covered a period of 

1,200 years. / 

In the United States the first fraternal society originated In 1868, when 
John- Upchurch formed the Ancient Order of United Workmen, an association 
for the purpose of affording protection to the families of deceased members. 
His aim was to provide some practical form of aid for the families of wage 
earners and men of moderate means. Unfortunately, the men who organized 
these societies, both in England and the United States, were unskilled in the prin- 
ciples of life insurance and knew little or nothing about actuarial calculations, 
the use of mortality tables, or the actual cost of insurance protection.* The 
natural result was numerous disastrous failures which in England at last 
attracted the attention of the British Parliament, so that laws were enacted 

* Boyd, Workmen's Compensation, bpc. 20. 
"Organization of Labor, vol. 2, p. 328. «.,. ^«o 

•Business of Insurance, Dunham, vol. 1, pp. 274-438. 
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providing for supervision and control of these societies, with the aim of pre- 
venting, as far as possible, such failures. Similar legislation, with a similar 
purpose, was also enacted in the various States of the United States. 

HISTOBT OF WOBKMEN'S COMPENSATION. 

It will be worth while to give a rather complete history of workmen*s com- 
pensation, both on account of its present widespread existence and because it 
has in most countries been the first branch of social insurance created by law. 
Consequently, instructive references concerning other branches of social insur- 
ance may be gained from the history and methods of the workmen's compensa- 
tion movement. 

The provision by insurance methods for the victims of industrial accidents, 
commonly called " workmen's compensation," is a branch of social insurance. 
The fundamentals of this plan were first embodied in statutory law by the social 
insurance legislation of Germany, which, as we have seen, began in 1883. The 
principles of workmen's compensation have since spread,, so that, in somewhat 
different forms, it is now in force in nearly all of the civilized nations of the 
world. 

In order to understand the reason for this rapid advance, it will be necessary 
to consider briefly the two main causes to which It has been due. These are: 

(1) The inequitable legal talent principles fixing the liability or nonliability 
for accidents suffered by men while working for an employer, and 

(2) The rapid and radical change In industrial conditions on account of the 
development of the factory system throughout the civilized world, commonly 
called the " Industrial revolution." 

Ordinarily in English -speji king countries and also in most, if not all, other 
civilized countries the fundamental legal principle controlling the question of 
accidents occurring to employees was that he through whose fault an accident 
occurred could be legally compelled to make compensation to the victim. There 
was no difference in this respect between an accident occurring to an employee 
and to a stranger and there was no special rule respecting employers' lia- 
bility. If an employee was Injured by the neglect of tha employer and not by 
his own fault, such employer was legally liable to pay damages to the employee 
under exactly the same conditions that he would have been liabla to pay dam- 
ages to a stranger. By reason, however, of the development of different eco- 
nomic conditions, as the outcome of the growth of the factory system and other 
great industrial enterprises which required great numbers of workers, so that 
each employee could no longer be Immediately under the direction of the em- 
ployer, there originated from decisions of the higher courts certain legal rules 
which made a distinction between the liability of an employer to the employee 
and the same employer's liability to strangers. The universal and rigid appli- 
cation of these rules by the courts of England and the United States governed 
by the " common law " finally resulted in a system of law relating to industrial 
accident which, when considered in connection with the altered conditions cre- 
ated by the factory system, was harsh and essentially unjust, and, moreover, so 
expensive and contained so many possibilities of delay and appeal to higher 
courts that poor persons w^ere often unable to successfully cope with a power- 
ful corporation defendant. These were consequently often able to almost en- 
tirely escape just responsibility for accidents. The rules of this system, usually 
termed " employers' liability," can be most easily and fully understood by going 
back to its origin. This was a decision by Lord Abinger in the English Court 
of Exchequer in 1837, in the case of Priestly v. Fowler (3 M. & W., 1); which 
Involved the liability of a master for an accident caused by the negligence of 
a fellow servant of the victim. In the decision the court remarks that there 
was no precedent for such a case ; that it must be decided on general principles ; 
and. consequently, in doing so, they were at liberty to look at the consequences 
of the decision one way or the other. These consequences and the legal (fel- 
low servant) rule announced in relation thereto were vividly stated in the 
decision, which became a precedent for innumerable subsequent causes involving 
similar conditions. 

The decision in the English case was followed by one in Massachusetts (Far- 
well V. Boston & Worcester R. R. Co., 4 INIet., 49), deciding the question the 
same way. The principle was finally settled In England by the House of Lords 
in 1858 in the case of Barstonhill Coal Co. v. Reid (3 Macq. House of Lords 
cases, 266). 
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Although the above cases wera usually the i)receflents actually followed by 
the courts of the United States, there was also in 1837 an independent decision 
rendered in South Carolina on the same question, also decided in the same 
way (Murrny v. South Carolina Ily. Co. — McMuUens Law (S. C), 385). 

In Lord Abinj?er's decision of the Priestly case, in addition to the fellow- 
servant rule, the rule of assumption of risk is also clearly stated. According 
to this rule, after an employer has done everything' he should do for the purpose 
of securing the safety of his servants (including proper care in the employment 
of other servants), ench servant is held as a matter of law to have assumed 
every other risk of the employment. These are the risks described as *' ordi- 
nary," those the servant may reasonably be presumed to foresee that he will be 
exposed to in the occupj'tion in which he engages, oven though by reason of the 
nature of that occupation unusual or extraordinary hazards may be involved. 
The other important rule of the employers' liability law is that where the em- 
ployee has been guilty of contributory negligence he can not recover damages 
for any injury suffered by him, and that the burden of proof is upon him not 
only to establish the negligence of the employer, but also that he himself was 
exercising ordinary care and caution and was free from negligence directly con- 
tributing to the injury. 

Under the operation of these three rules continually invoked by the able 
attorneys of the great corporations, the ultimate result was that only a small 
proportion of the sufferers from industrial accidents received any compensation 
whatever, and in those cases in which compensation was recovered frequently 
half or more was consumed in the costs of the litigation. It is stated by a 
recent legal writer * that under the operation of these common-law rules injured 
employees have a theoretical cause of action against their employers in only 
about 13 per cent of the cases of injuries to them, while by various devices 
actual recovery of damages was defeated in a considerable part of this theo- 
retical 13 per cent. This substantially amounted to a perversion of justice and 
finally resulted in the common-law employers* liability being rapidly replaced 
by the workmen's compensation system. 

Germany, — The rules of the common law never were in force In any part of 
Germany. Consequently, in that nation the main cause for the enactment of 
workmen's compensation was the change in industrial conditions growing out 
of the industrial revolution which, although it began later in Germany than in 
England, had a more rapid progress there after it was once begun. The result 
of the changes accompanying the industrial revolution in relation to industrial 
accidents was that a large part of such accidents could not be determined to 
be the result of the negligence of either party. 

The statistics given show that in Germany the percentage due to " general 
hazards* of industry" at 10-year intervals was: 

1S87 44.96 

1897 41.55 

1907 1 37.05 

American estimates place the percentage of accidents due to the general 
hazard of Industry at 23.4 to 71.5 per cent.' 

Under the legal system of Germany, In common with that of all civilized 
nations, no person can be held liable for the results of the negligence of another. 
The German employer was not liable for accidents which resulted from the 
negligence of the workman himself. 

After deducting from the total number of Industrial accidents those as to 
which the negligence could not be determined to belong to either party and 
those where the accident was the result of the negligence of the workman him- 
self, there remained considerably less than half of the accidents In which there 
was a theoretical possibility of the workman recovering compensation by law. 
However, as in England andjn the United States, employers were enabled by 
legal technicalities, delays, and other means to defeat recovery of damages in 
a considerable number of these remaining cases. The practical consequence 
was that in Germany the workman was, in a majority of Instances, not able to 
get any compensation for the industrial accidents suffered by him, even though 
the three common-law rules which aided English and American employers to 
escape were not in force there. The combined effect of this injustice and Uie 
critical political conditions In Germany mentioned above was the enactment 

^Boyd, Workmen's Compensation, sec. 48 (p. 73). 
' Social Insurance, Rublnow, p. 74. 
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Into law not only of the principle of workmen's compensation, but also of a 
fairly complete system of social insurance earlier than in any other country. 

The German example was soon followed in those European nations whose 
system of government closely resembled that in Germany. It is a noteworthy 
fact that England and the United States, where individualism is the most 
highly developed, w^ere among the latest countries to enact such legislation. 
Among avowed Socialists this tardiness in enacting compensation legislation 
by those countries where the people govern themselves has been a cause of 
reproach, but it must be remembered that there are no written constitutions 
In European countries, but th:it such constitutions are universal in the United 
States and made radical legal changes slower and more difficult. 

Other nations. — The principle of workmen's compensation in different forms 
Is now in force in 41 European nations. 

United States. — The Industrial and legal conditions which produced reform 
in the laws relating to industrial accidents in European nations also prevailed 
in the United States, but better social conditions here made the effects less 
noticeable, so that the question of the adoption of workmen's compens«ition 
laws did not attract much attention in the United States until about 1903. 
When, however, consideration of the subject was begun, interest was soon 
widespread, and numerous legislative commissions were created to study 
the subject. The first State legislating was New York, which, in 1910, enacted 
a workmen's compensation law. This, however, was declared unconstitutional 
|>y the highest court of that State in 1911.* The result of this decision was 
that, in 1913. a constitutional amendment expressly authorizing workmen's 
compensi^tion laws was submitted to a vote of the people of New York and 
adopted by a large majority. In- accordance therewith the New York Legis- 
lature in 1913 enacted a new workmen's compensation act which has success- 
fully passed the ordeals of the courts of that State.' The movement spread 
rapidly throughout the country, and up to the present time workmen's com- 
pensation laws have been enacted in 31 of the 48 States of the Union, and 
Alaska, the Philippines, and the Canal Zone. These laws may be arranged 
in three broad groups, according to certain fundamental principles embodied 
. therein, as follows : 

New Jersey and Massachusetts plan: Acceptance of compensation principle 
optional, but penalty of abrogation of three common-law defenses as to em- 
ployers not accepting. State specifies what the amount of the compensation 
shall be. In Massachusetts it is further required thit if the employer accepts 
the compensation principle he must furnish a guarantee (commercial insurance 
company or mutual employers' association) that the compensation will be paid. 

Ohio plan : Acceptance of compensation principle optional, but penalty of 
abrogation of three common-law defenses as to employers not accepting. If 
employer accepts compensation principle, he must insure in the Ohio State fund 
or give security to carry his own risk. 

Washington plan : This provides a complete system of compulsory State in- 
surance for enumerated industries covering nearly all those in the State. 
The State institution collects the insurance premiums and adjusts and pays 
the losses directly. 

CONSTrrUTIONALITY OF WORKMEN'S COMPENSATION LAWS TJNDEB STATE AND FEDERAL 

CONSTITUTIONS. 

Most of the compensation statutes of the different States of the United States 
have either been before the highest courts of appeal of such States and have 
been upheld or are so similar to statutes which have been declared constitu- 
tional that there remains no doubt as to their constitutionality as far as the 
State constitutions are concerned. There still remains, however, some question 
as to whether they or some of them may not be in conflict with the Constitution 
of the United States, and particularly with the fifth and fourteenth amendments 
thereto, which prohibit property being taken wihout " due process of law." It 
is maintained by their opponents that the effect of such law is to compel an em- 
ployer to pay directly or indirectly damages for injuries from accUlents where 
he was guilty of no negligence, and that this amounts to a taking of property 

» Ives 17. South Buffalo Ry. Co.. 201 N. Y., 271 ; 94 N. E., 431 ; 24 L. R. A. (N S.K 162 n 
2 Jennon v. Southern Pacific Co., 210 N. Y., 514 ; Walker i;. Clyde Steamship Co., 215 
N. Y., 529. 
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without ** due process of lau ." Eor the purpose of avoiding this constitutional 
objection, most of the statutes have been so drawn as to make the acceptance 
of the compensation principle optional with the employer, but with the purpose 
of inciucing him to accept tills principle, penalizes him if he does not do so by 
depriving him of the three common-law defenses of negligence of fellow servant, 
contributory negligence, and assumption of risk. 

The /Question whether or not a workmen's compensation law without any 
option in this respect is in conflict with the Constitution of the United States 
and therefore Invalid has not yet been directly passed upon by the Supreme 
Court of the Unted States. This court has, however, refused to declare uncon- 
stitutional the workmen's compensation act of the State of Ohio, which leaves 
acceptance optional, but deprives the employer of the three common-law defenses 
if it is not accepted.^ The only question, howeves, directly decided by the 
Supreme Court in this case was that the limitation therein of the application of 
the act to shops with five or more employees was not an arbitrary and unrea- 
sonable classification. The Supreme Court has also rendered decisions uphold- 
ing the power of the State* and the Federal* Governments within their re- 
spective spheres to abrogate the fellow-servant and contributory-negligence de- 
fenses, notwithstanding the " due-process " provisions of the fifth and fourteenth 
amendments to the Constitution of the United States. Furthermore, It does not 
appear that there are any decisions sustaining the conception that the creation 
of a civil liability requires that some one be found to be morally at fault. On 
the other hand, the Supreme Court has reiulered a decision upholding the power 
of the States to c(>nipel railways, although not negligent, to pay for fires caused 
by their Ux'omotlves.* This decision, however, Is claimed to be based on the rule 
that an extraordinary liability has long been recognized against the harborer 
of fire. By another decision it was held constitutional to compel a common car- 
rier engaged in Interstate commerce receiving merchandise for interstate ship- 
ment beyond its line to pay for damage to sucfh merchandise, even though such 
original carrier was free from negligence." The opinion of legal writers appears 
to be that when the question is squarely pre.^ented to the United States Supreme 
Court the workmen's compensation srarnt»'s conlainlng the optional provisions 
will not be held to be in conflict with the lifth and fourteenth amendments to 
the Constitution of the United States, and that there Is considerable probability 
that even those statutes, such as the State of Washington without the optional 
feature, may m1s<» be sustained." 

HISTORY OF SICKNESS INSURANCE. 

The first nation to create by law a system of public sickness Insurance was 
Germany, but its statutes did not originate the idea. Sickness Insurance In 
Germany began in the form of numerous voluntary associations long prior to the 
enactment of the social insurance laws about 1883, by which, however, these vol- 
untary organizations were largely preserved. In the 1911 revision of the social 
insuran<'e system of Germany, the same policy was continued. At the present 
time the law provides almost universal compulsoiT sickness Insurance for 
working people, as well as certain other classes of population, receiving less 
than a certain Income ($750 annually for teachers, ofl[lclals, foremen, etc.). 

Sickness Insurance is pffe<'ted by means of several separate funds. There are 
local sickness funds, rural sickness funds, establishment sickness funds, guild 
sickness funds, miner's siclniess funds, and substitute sickness funds, formed 
separately for each particular branch of employment and restricted to small 
districts. The sickness insurance is compulsory for all persons employed In the 
field of Industry, trade, and commerce, f<»r miners, for agricultural workmen, 
while for ofliclals and clerks only with yearly salaries up to 2,000 marks. 
Since 1911 compulsory furthermore for household servants, teachers, and tutors, 
persons engaged Iji home-working Industries, ship's crews of German seagoing 
vessels, and the crews of vessels engaged In Inland navigation. Besides that 

^ Jeffrey Manufacturing Co. v. Blagg, 235 U. S., 571. The case of Jensen v. Southern 
Pacific Co., 215 N. Y., 514. is now in the Supreme Court. 

* Missouri Pacific Railway Co. v. Machle, 127 U. S., 205 ; Tollls v. Lake Erte & Westeni 
R. R. Co., 175 U. S., 340. 

« El Paso & North Eastern Railway Co. v. Gulterrez, 125 U. S., 87. 

* St. Louis & San Francisco Ry. Co. v. Mathews, 105 U. S.. 1. 
"Atlantic Coast Lines R. R. Co. v. Riverside Mills, 219 U. S., 186. 

•See articles by Eugene Wombaugh, 2.'5 Harvard Imw Review. ]2« ; hihI by Mlh-^ M. 
Pflwson. 22 Case and Comment, 275. 
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voluntary Insuraucv is iH*nnitte<l under Ifberul comlitionR to persons who do not 
belong to those mentioned above. 

Such funds are administered jointly by employers and employed under the 
supervision of the State. Of the entire cost of such insurance employers pay 
one-tlilrd and employed two-thirds. 

Benefits granted to an employee falling sick ; gratuitous medical care, includ- 
ing the provision of spe<'tacles, trusses for rupture, sickness pay amounting to 
at least one-half of the average daily wages for a period of 26 weeks — the funds 
are authorized by law to extend the sickness pay for an entire year — hospital 
care, care In the home, together with an allowance for the family in the case of 
hospMal treatment; a i)ecuniary benefit is paid In maternity cases for a period 
of 8 weeks. In case of death funeral benefit amounting to 20 times the 
average dally wages Is allowed to the family. 

1912: 

Insuretl men 11,049,275 

Insurwl women 4, 061, 573 

Together 15, 110, 848 

Sickness fund (average) 22,838 

Oases of sickness (insured unable to work) : 

1912 6,525,858 

1885-191^ 105, 416, 186 

Days of sickness (insured unable to work) : 

1912 128, 381, 213 

1885-1912 1, 932, ,S06. 719 

Sickness funds paid (1,(XX) marks) for — 



Doctor 

Medicine 

Sickness pay to Insured 
Sickness pay to family. 

Childbed benefit 

Hospital 

Funeral benefit 

Other benefits 



I 



1912 



95,249.7 

61,467.1 

171,647.9 

8,873.6 

7,241.9 

64,994.1 

9,508.5 

8,613.3 



425,59ft 



1885-1912 



1,109,264.3 

785,953.4 

2,217,767.3 

58,518.9 

84,225.3 

688,750.6 

149,234.0 

82,024.0 



5,178,737.8 



EnglnniJ, — In Eughind one i»f the mnin functions of the long-established 
friendly societies was sickness insurance. These organizations are, no doubt, 
<lesceiidHl from the medieval guilds an<l have been preserve<l by recent social 
insurance regulations In England. 

Under the British n.stlonal insurance act of 1911. Insurance against slcknvss Is 
called health insurance, and is combined with Invalidity or disablement Insur- 
ance. T'nder its pr<>vlslons, healvh Insurance is compulsory on all employed 
persons aued 16 and upwanl, excepting those In the naval or military service, 
or other employment of the nation, or under local public authorities for whom 
adequate sickness <»r disablement provision has been made. 'A special provision 
is made under other acts for railroad employees and teachers. Those not sub- 
ject to comiHilstiry insurance may Insure voluntarily If they are engaged in 
some regular occupation and are wholly or mainly dependent for their liveli- 
hoods for the their earnings in such occupation, or have been lnsure<l persons 
for a period of five years or upward and do not have an annual income from 
all sources exceeding $778. All insured persons must be residents of the 
TTnited Kingdom, but there is no discrimination In respect to citizenship. 

The wej'kly health-Insurance dues in England are in amounts as follows: 



Paid by— 



For male Female 

persons. \ persons. 



Insured 4d. (8 cents) 3d. (6 cents) 

Employer 3d. (6 cents) I 3d. (6 cents) 

State 2d. (4 C6nt.s) , 2d. (4 cents) 
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But for workers earning less than 15s. ($3.75) a week, the part of the dues 
paid by him are reduced as follows : 

If earning 2is. (07^ cents) a day or less, 3d. (6 cents). 
If earning 2s. (50 cents) a day or less, Id. (2 cents). 
If earning lis. (37^ cents) a day or less, nothing. 

Employers are authorized to make payments for their employees and deduct 
these from wages. No payments are required after 70 years of age. 

The benefits given under the health insurance consists of medical treatment 
and attendance, medicines and such medical and surgical appliances as may be 
prescribed by the commission. Also treatment in sanitariums or otherwise for 
persons suffering from tuberculosis or other diseases designated by the local 
government board, and sickness benefits during incapacity for work for a period 
not exceeding 26 weeks as follows: Men, 10s. ($2.43) ; women, 7s. 6d. ($1.83). 

Where incapacity for work from disease or any disablement continues for a 
period longer than 20 weeks, a disablement benefit of 5s. ($1.22) a week is allowed 
to both men and women which continues during the whole of the Incapacity. 

Maternity benefits and certain additional benefits are also provided under the 
workmen's compensation act, or otherwise, and their benefits reduced so that the 
total shall not exceed the amount provided by the insurance act, or if the benefit 
from the other source is greater than that provided by the health insurance act, 
no benefit from this is pnid, nor are benefits paid when the beneficiaries or in- 
mates of any workhouse, hospital, asylum, etc., supported out of public funds. 

These funds are administered by approved societies, where the Insured person 
is a member of such society Including friendly societies, trade unions, provident 
societies, etc. But persons not members of an approved society may pay their 
contributions to the post ofl^ice. The general administration of the law is car- 
ried on by a ho(\y known as the Insurance commissioners, and an insurance com- 
mittee with a membership of not less than 40 or more than 80 persons, some of 
whom must be women, is constituted for every county and borough. 

SOCIAL INSUBANCE DESIRABLE FOE THE UNITED STATES. 

A large majority of the population of civilized countries (from 50 to 75 per 
cent) are dependent for the support of themselves, and their families, upon 
wages, salaries, or other income from their work. On the average these wages 
or income are hardly sufl^cient to enable working people, and in particular those 
of the working people who have families, to support themselves and their 
families and secure the enjoyment of proper housing, food, clothing,, and the 
other necessities of life in civilized countries, so that there is little possibility 
of there remaining any sui*plus income from which sufficient accumulations can 
be made to provide for emergencies. 

When accidents, sickness, disablement, or involuntary unemployment afflict 
particular individuals, the cases are referred to as misfortunes. As regards any 
one individual it may be that he will entirely escape them during his entire life, 
and, perhaps the majority go through life without being seriously afflicted by 
any of these misfortunes. Every normal human being hopes for the best for 
himself and for his family and believes that he and his loved ones will be im- 
mune from the afflictions of misfortune. For the great majority this hope be- 
comes so strong a belief that it controls the conduct of .their lives and they 
entirely fall to make provision for any of these misfortunes, even when they are 
well able so to do. 

If, however, the vie>vpoint is changed from that of the individual to that of the 
community in its widest sense as embracing the entire Nation, then the outlook 
Is entirely different. It is absolutely certain that, considering the whole Nation, 
that there will annually occur a very large nmnber of fatal accidents; that thert* 
will be a still larger number of accidents leaving the victim alive, but partially 
or wiiolly disabled ; that there will be millions of people sick during a year ; that 
there will be an enormous amount of wages lost on account of sickness and 
spent in attempting to be cured of sickness ; that there will be a large number 
of men not able to gain employment, even though they honestly and persistently 
seek it. The statistics we have heretofore given prove all this beyond any doubt. 

These misfortunes recur with absolute certainty and surprising regularity a.«5 
to the total number affected by each kind of misfortune in each year. It Is true 
that there have been rather gradual changes, either of increase or decrease, such 
as the decrease which has occurred In some kinds of diseases as the result of 
preventive efforts, and the decrease In some kinds of accidents as the result of 
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various preventive measures and greater care taken to guard against such acci- 
dents. It Is, of course, the hope of every lover of humanity that still more can 
be done along these lines, but It Is absolutely Impossible that recurrence of 
these misfortunes can be entirely prevented or reduced to negligible propor- 
tions. AS long as the constitution of human nature remains what It Is and the 
organization of Industries continues along present lines and Includes the wide- 
spread use of powerful nnd complicated machinery, at high speed, many acci- 
dents are Inevitable. Much sickness and other misfortunes as well as feebleness 
In old age are likewise inevitable. 

When once the conception is fully grasped that a considerable, although vary- 
ing number of accidents, that a large amount of sickness, that many other mis- 
fortunes are certain to occur each day, each week, each month, and each year in 
the life of the Nation ; that these are an inseparable part of life under modern 
conditions and absolutely no other conclusion can be reached by any rational 
being acquainted with the undenled statistics, then It becomes equally clear that 
provision should be made against these emergencies just as provision Is made 
for food, clothing, housing, and other things absolutely sure to be demanded by 
living human beings. That is the only rational, the only humane plan. Con- 
g.iderlng the communities' Interests, that is, from the social standpoint, the fail- 
ure to make provision against the result of misfortunes, which are absolutely 
certain to occur in the community, is as bad as the failure of the Ignorant sav- 
age to make any provision for the future while he blindly feasts in the present. 
The individual is imbued with optimism and Is deluded by the whisper of hope 
that an accident may not happen to him, so he. yields to the insistent demands 
of immediate pleasure ; but the mind of the community, the soul of the Nation, 
should be free from such frailties and adequate plans and systems should be 
devised and put into operation whereby provision will be made for the misfor- 
tunes certain to occur constantly in the community. A single catastrophe may 
not only destroy the earning power of one or many workmen, but If the loss Is 
borne by a single employer alone his business may be wrecked. 

By means of a i/oclal insurance fund security in life and business is substi- 
tuted for uncertainty, by each contributing a small part of his income to a 
common insurance fund. Uncertainty has a depressing effect upon the human 
mind, while certainty gives hope and confidence to all phases of human industry 
and enhances ability to work. Therefore a social insurance system which will 
replace uncertainty by security is of great economic value because it increases 
productive capacity and gives a solid basis upon whlclt business can be con- 
ducted. Commercial enterprises will not be entered upon unless there Is a fair 
prospect of security. This security should be given to the employee and his 
family as well as to the employer's property. 

As life becomes more complex we become more dependent upon each other for 
production and ti-ausportation and distribution of food, clothing, and other 
necessities as well as the pleasures and luxuries of life. A high national 
standard can only be attained through a high standard of family and home life. 
High home life for all can not be maintained wlthotit social insurance which 
equalizes burdens and renders the securing of adequate subsistence certain. 
The standard of the comfort and happiness of its citizens is the first test of a 
Nation's civilization. We must have greater certainty of comfort and less pos- 
sibility of want. We need conditions which will increase happiness and de- 
crease misery. Justice Is the essence of government ; happiness Is the end of 
government ; misery Is a condition to be decFeased by government, else civiliza- 
tion is a failure. 

There can be no progress without pleasure and spirit, and no pleasure with- 
out leisure, and no leisure without a stable income. We must have better and 
more equitable distribution of wealth. We must have higher wages for work- 
ers. We must have cheaper production for consumers. Both can be accom- 
plished by the increased power of production and the prevention of needless 
duplications and burdens which now affect industry. We have an abundance 
to supply comforts to all if properly distributed. Society should be so organ- 
ized as to provide incomes for all industrious, honest, law-abiding workers suf- 
ficient for their entire life, Including the dependency of youth, the uncertainties 
of maturity, and the infirmities of old age. Otherwise their income is not a 
living wage. 

Social insurance will result in a more >ust distribution of the means of sub- 
sistence to all at all times and also in a more equal distribution of the burdens 
to which everyone is liable. It is a plan whereby all, by the operation of the 
low of average, help to bear the heavy burdens that befall the few. It euoour- 
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ages 8elf-help but recognizes that some inay not take advantage of the oppor- 
tunities by which they could make provision for accidents, sickness, disable- 
ment, unemployment, and old age, and therefore must comprise as an integral 
part of the plan means to compel those to do so who do not vfiluntalily take 
advantage of the opprtunltles afforded. 

It is absolutely impossible for all these provisions to be made as was largely 
done in past ages by charity, either public or private. The total demands are 
so overwhelming that charity which, coiitrHry to the opinion .-^oinetlmes held Is 
more active in this age than in past ages. Is totally unable to adequately care 
for the suffering resulting from all misfortunes. Moreover, the effects of 
charity are unfortunately destructive and degrading to the recipients in a ma- 
jority of cases. A large proportion of the hopeless jmupers now burdeninjc 
society are the result of too free charity. 

The only rathmal and effective method of providing foi misfortunes is by n 
distribution of the burdens resulting from them throughout the whole commu- 
nity by means of a universal and properly devised system of social insurance. 
Each person owning property, particularly houses, is familiar with and takes 
advantage of the idea of distributing the large annual loss occasioned by fire 
misfortunes to property through a system of fire insurance, although unfortu- 
nately, by reason of the unnecessarily expensive competitive commercial system 
by which this is carried out, it costs approximately .$2 to .secure a return of $1 
to the actual victim of a fire. The same Idea of distribution of loss is taken ad- 
vantage of in ordinary life insurance, although unfortunately there, too, the 
cost of effe<rtlng this distribution Is inexcusably excessive. 

The community at large, however, has not gras-jied the ccmceptum or realized 
the fact that it is possible by means of^a proper system of social insurance to 
distribute the losses occasioned by all of the gi-eater misfortunes which afflct 
humanltj- In such a way that they will be easily borne by all, because the cost 
to each individual of the community will be very moderate. It is true that 
beginnings have been made along this line by the various fraternal organizations 
for providing against the effects of accidents, sickness, and premature death, 
but usually such organizations are concerne<l at most with but one or two of 
the total number of misfortunes to which every person is liable. By the vast 
majority of the people <»f the United States, the Idea of general Insurance against 
all harmful contingencies has not yet been grasped. 

That social Insurance Is iK)sslble and practical. Is proven by the fact that 
systems of such insurance making fairly complete provision for nearly all mis- 
fortunes have been In actual operation In several European countries for longer 
or shorter periods, notably Germany and England. Most fair-minded men who 
have studied the results of the systems of social insurance now in operation in 
European countries admit that they have accomplished a great deal toward 
the amelioration of the hard conditions of life of the workers In those countries. 

Aside, however, from the presumption in its favor on account of its establish- 
ment and successful operations in these countries, the plan of a general system 
of social Insurance is inherently reasonable. Furthermore, it is the only system 
which holds out any substantial hope of making provision for these emergencies. 
It is true that there are a few extreme socialists as well as communists and 
anarchists who maintain that the present Industrial and economic system is re- 
sponsible for all of these things, and that if this system was destroyefl and some 
plan of their o\yn substituted, that all kinds of poverty and destitution would be 
forever banished from the w(>rld. Careful consideration, however, will show the 
foolishness an<l alisurdity of such contenticms. As long as machinery Is used; 
as long as sickness and disease have power ui)on humanity; as long as liability 
to disablement in earlier years and certainty of Incapacity to work In old age 
exists, no change, however radical, of <mr Industrial system, or of- the scope of 
governmental operations, or even the destruction of private property could 
prevent the results of misfortune from being heavy burdens to those numerous 
and unfortunate members of society who happen to be the victims on which 
misfortune falls. Nothing short of the miraculous and universal interposition 
of Divine l*f>wcr to render human nature perfect, to cause the operation of va-^t 
and complicated industrial enterprises with its attendant machinery to become 
absolutely free from danger, and to prevent all disease, would be sufficient to 
avert the certain recurrence of these misfortunes day by day and year by 
year. It is possible that a considerable part of them might be escaped by going 
back to a savage state of society in which there being no machinery there 
would be no Industrial accidents, and where the unmitigated forces of nature 
would produce such an elimination of the weak and unfit that there would be 
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less disease, and because there was nothing to work for, unempioyment would 
not bo an evil. No sane man expects that any miracles will be wrought in this 
age, nor does he desire a return to the savage stage of society ; neither can he 
reconcile himself and his ideas of justice to a continuation of present conditions 
in which, although it can be foreseen with a't)8ohite certainty that misfortune 
in various forms will Inflict cruel suffering ui)on a considerable proportion of 
the community each year, no provision is made against the effects of such mis- 
fortune. 

It is Impossible for a large part of the working classes and others similarly, 
situated to accumulate sufficient saving In any form to provide for the emer- 
gencies liable to happen to them. Although a great deal has been accomplished 
by means of voluntary Insurance organizations, there is a considerable portion 
of the laboring class comprising those which most need relief who are either 
unable or unwilling to take advantage of the voluntary insurance features. 
Moreover, these are excessively expensive, from 30 to 60 per cent of money paid 
by policyholders being consumed In expenses and profits of companies or organi- 
zations operating the business. F(»r these reasons a system of compulsory social 
Insurance carried on by the State at Its own expense and with substantial sub- 
sidles from the State, and also in some of its branches with compulsory con- 
tributions from employers, is the only practical plan to provide social Insurance 
for all those needing It. 

It is doubtless true that even the most attractive and secure plan that could 
be devised wouhl fail to induce a certain residue of reckless spendthrifts to 
make provisions for the future (»f their families, but in relation to persons so 
devoid of every parental instinct, and so wanting in foresight and resi:>onsibility 
as to refuse to take advantage of such opportunities, there should be little or 
no reluctance for the State to ai)ply compulsion with a strong hand. If such 
compulsion were only applied to those able-bodied men who failed to voluntarily 
make provision for their families or their own helplessness in old age, if there 
existed an ab.««olutely se<*ure State life insurance institution ready to serve them 
without cost, such course would not offend strong individualistic characteristics 
of our people. It could not be regarded as objectionable paternalism, to compel 
everyone to do what he should have done voluntarily, but failed to do, in order 
that the State might be exempte^l from the necessity of supporting by charity, 
in the future, such spendthrift or his helpless dependents. Such action by the 
state would only be the exorcise of a prudent public policy and being in the 
interest of the whole Nation should, and we believe would be supported by a 
great majority of the people of the Nation, provided the plan was properly 
placed before them and sufficient time be allowed to lapse for them to fully 
understand its benevolent purpose and realize its immense benefits. Mere ex- 
hortations to the thriftless are wholly Ineffective, and nothing can be accom- 
plished In this way. 

" Subsidized health Insurance, experience has shown, has also failed to meet 
the situation, becaue Its good results are not universal. Voluntary health in- 
surance, whether subsidized or n(»t. does not reach the low-paid workei's, the 
very group who are in the greatest need of protection. State systems of health 
Insiirance which provide that all workers are entitled to benefits are the only 
systems which have reached all groups and provided universal protection." * 

Social Insurance Is the only reasonable hope of preventing the results of mis- 
fortune to all except shirkers and criminals. For the latter classes society 
should institute effective measures to protect Itself, and also to provide for such 
classes by their compulsory labor. For its deserving members afflicted with 
misfortune It should provide by a universal system of social Insurance. 

One of the strongest objections is that the cost of a complete system <»f social 
insurance would be so high as to be prohibitive. It need not and should not be 
higher than the benefits which. If commonsurate, would justify the cost. If 
compulsory systems of social Insurance are enacted, the expense of conducting 
the business can be reduced to a very low, almost negligible, amount, because 
under the present system of competitive commercial and mutual Insurance the 
great part of the expense Is caused by the employment of great numbers of 




Insurance, such as accident and sickness, of substantial subsidies by the State, 



* Bulletin 7G, PubUc Health Service, p. 49. 
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which it would be Justified In paying, because it would thereby be relieved of 
the necessity of much public charity, would be sufficient to make adequate pro- 
vision for every worlcingman and others similarly situated and their dependants 
at a cost which would not be prohibitive or unduly burdensome upon those In- 
sured, particularly If the payments required from the worker were allowed, 
encouraged, and even compelled to be made in large amounts early in life before 
the support of a family rested upon liim, and at other times as the worker was 
receiving ample income until his insurance was fully paid up for life and a pen- 
sion provided for old age. 

If there was created a State or national Insurance Institution (preferably 
national, although it may take a <?oiistitutlonal amendment to render this possi- 
ble) which would be conducted without expf»nse to the insuretl, so that his de- 
pendents would receive the total amount due by actimrial calculation from the 
payments made by the deceased, it would go far toward making life insurance 
serviceable to the humblest wage earner. The State or Nation would be Justified 
in paying the expenses of such an institution out of the public funds, because 
it would prevent many dependents of workers fnmi becoming charges on public 
charity. Such a public-insurance in.stitutlons should allow and encourage large 
payments at any time the insured had a surplus. By a worker starting young 
and paying in a few hundred dollars rapidly before he had a family requiring 
for its support all or nearly all of his wages he would be able to make an ade- 
quate provision for his future family, which he would probably be unable to do 
if regular payments must be made throughout his whole life. If there existed a 
State-insurance institution, the policies of which were as certain to be paid as 
the bonds of the National Government, there would be no hesitation on the part 
of wage earners when young to make large payments, which, on account of the 
large amount of insurance purchaseable with a given sum when he is young, 
would enable all workers to provide ade(iuately by Insurance for their dependent 
famllltes even if after they actually had a family they were able to make few 
or no payments for insurance. 

With present enormous and unnecessary expenses of commercial forms of 
Insurance eliminated and the distribution of risks carried on at cost and with- 
out the enormous waste involved in competitive commercial methods, the actual 
cost, although large, would not be suc!h as should prevent the creation of such 
system at the present time. Fire, life, accident, sickness, and other existing 
forms of insurance cost the people of the United States approximately $1,500,- 
000,000 annually. The liberally estimated total annual cost of a complete 
system of social insurance in the United States would not exceed $2,000,000,000. 
This would Include a considerable part of the cost of the present Insurance in 
the United States, because it would include most present accidents, sickness, 
and fraternal, as well as industrial life insurance. Consequently, it is probable 
that the placing in operation of a complete system of social insurance would 
not more than double the present insurance bill of the United States, which is 
little felt by anyone. Even If thus doubled the cost of insurance would not 
inconvenience the people of the United States, particularly as the distribution 
of the cost, as well as the benefits, would be much widor and more uniform. 

'♦ Under an efficient health insurance system a contribution of approximately 
50 (!ents per week per insured person (25 cents by employees, 20 cents by 
employers, and 5 cents by (Government) should enable the insured person to 
receive: (a) $7 per week when disabled on account of sickness or nonindusr 
trial accident for a period as long as 20 weeks in one year; (b) adequate medi- 
cal and surgical care during disability; (c) medical and surgical care of wife 
of insured person during confinement; id) a death benefit of $100. Budgetary 
studies of large numbers of workingmen's families show that many workers 
pay as high as 90 cents per week and receive little more than actual funeral 
expenses." * 

By increasing the efficiency of workers, promoting the prevention of accident 
and disease, and reducing unemployment, there would be a gradual and con- 
tinuous decrease in the total cost of social insurance. But the chief and suffi- 
cient recompense will be the immeasurable economic advancement, general 
social ui)building, and improvement of the condition of humanity through the 
prevention and mitigation of suffering from poverty and the consequent increase 
of contentment and human pleasure. The enormous advance in civilization 
and the accompanying unquestioned betterment of the conditions of life and 
happiness of the average worker is but an earnest of wliat is possible in the 
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future if prudence and >vlsdoni are exercised in directing the future course 
of social development, and among other things Inaugurating a complete system 
of social Insurance. The mere economic loss sitstained by society each year 
caused by inefficiency resulting from human disablement, poverty, and misery 
Is manyfold gi'eater than the total cost of complete social insurance. 

Social insurance is a science or method admitting of almost infinite variety 
In respect to the character of the organization and the practices which may 
be implied to attain the desired result. Under the present Federal organiza- 
tion of the Nation into separate States concrete action in most lines concerns 
primarily the individual State. The problems Involved, however, are Nation 
wide in their significance, and we need a national opinion on the subject. 

The value of Insurance Is Indicated by the extensive manner in which the 
excessively costly commercial insurance against loss by fire, death, and acci- 
dents, and sickness have been taken advantage of by the wealthier classes. 
This may be owing to superior foresight of these classes or the better financial 
ability to pay the cost, or both. However this may be, it is undeniable that 
Insurance is more needed by wageworkers and others in like situation than by 
the wealthier classes, and should be carried by them universally. *In order 
that this may be accomplished, however, it is necessary to provide a system . 
or systems by which such insurance can be secured at a very low cost of 
management, and the advantages so strongly presented that even those with 
little foresight or thrift will be le<l to take advantage of them, and including 
compulsion to be applied to those wholly not having sufllcient foresight to take 
advantage of a good system, once created. 

There is liable to be some prejudice caused in the minds of those unfamiliar 
with insurance matters by the name, social Insurance, on account of the im- 
plication that It is primarily a part of the creed of the socialistic and com- 
munistic parties. This idea is baseless. Historically, In Germany, where 
it originated, the Socialists opposed what we now term social Insurance. In 
fact It was devlseil by Bismarck as a means of defeating the Socialist move- 
ment, while it is now accepted by many Socialists hi the same way that they 
accept vaccination against smallpox and typhoid fever as beneficial. This 
does not render it a distinctively socialistic measure, nor should it be in- 
cluded in any prejudice in the minds of the general public against the doc- 
trine of the Socialists and Communists political parties. 

It is admitted that the compulsory element of the social insurance system 
implies that there Is a considerable proportion of the iieople who do not have 
sufficient self-control, foresight, and thrift to voluntarily take advantage of 
the benefits of social Insurance, even when the plan Included large contri- 
butions from employers and substantial subsidies from the Government. This 
is sad and discre<lltable, but is an unalterable fact, which must be taken 
Into account in considering social plans, because under modern times even 
the thriftless and reckless can not be abandoned to perish by starvation and 
disease when unable to earn their own support. Therefore, compulsion 
should be applied to the thriftless, to make them at least assist in making 
provision for the emergencies which will certainly later occur to some of them. 

It is coming to be generally admitted by those most competent to judge that, 
for 'any branch of social insurance to even approximately fulfill its purpose 
by furnishing protection to the classes most needing the same, that it must be 
made compulsory on all who can not furnish proof that they have otherwise 
made provision for their dependents and themselves against all the^ emergencies 
which bring disaster to those without money. Among these, one of the most 
recent is Dr. S. S. Huebner, professor of insurance and commerce in the Uni- 
versit>' of Pennsylvania, who, in a recent address, advanced this idea, saying 

In substance: 

The evidence abundantly shows that a comprehensive plan of insurance 
protection for wage earners can not be left to vohnitary action. The success 
of ordinarv life insurance companies has been due primarily to the a^vncy 
system, but these have not and can not succeed in reaching the majority of 
wage earners. Tho voluntary plans of life insurance undertaken by Govern- 
ments have also been failures, as shown by the results in England, INInssa- 
chusetts, and Wisconsin. His conclusion is that if the benefits of life insurance 
are to l»e generally applic^d. it will be necessary for society to use the principle 
of compulsion, romiuilsory e<lucation is already accepted as a matter of 
course and the principle is rapidly being exte;idcd as m preventative of the 
evils arising from the extensive alcohol habit. Within the social insurance 
field a considerable number of Stntcs have mado industrial accident com- 
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]3en»atiou Mvowettly ciMiiinilsory. am! in ptTe<*t it is (f>iiipulsory iti all. Life 
iiiKurance iiKHinst prviimture death, and also insurance against sickneHH and 
disablement are many times more important than industrial accident com- 
Iiensation. and it Is just as fair tc» api>ly the compulsory principle to these as 
to Insurance against industrial accidents. 

The average working family neetls support Just as badly In case the income 
producer dies or is disabled from other causes than when "this occurs while 
engaged in his industrial pursuits. Any comprehensive plan must contain 
the element of ciimpulsion if general social insuran<v is to be universally ap- 
plied among wage earners and is to fulfill its gi-eut niis.siun to this class. 
But in the application of compulsion, empliasis should be placed on the fact 
of Insurance rather than the method of insinance. There should be a com- 
pulsory re<tuirement of a minimum protection but no compulsion as to the 
Insurer from whom the insurance must be purchased. The insuran<*e should 
be compulsory and the insurer optional. 

The compulsory insurance plan should be supix»rted for the reasi)n that if 
life insurance is require<l of all workers with dei>endents. the jiresent level 
of wages must rise sufficiently to pay the required insurance, thus placing the 
Insured In as favorable a jmsition as he previously was when he carried no 
insurance at all. Then the require<l insurance will help to cause the policy- 
holder to realize its great benefits and bring him in to t'he market for addi- 
tional insurance, or promote savings for other purp*»ses. 

Still another consideration, and one which should have great weight witii 
those desiring social progress, is that a system of social insurance would 
be the best practical school in coojjeration iH>ssible and should help to soon bring 
about the era of universal pro<luction and exchange through a complete system 
of cooperation which would give to the workers the entire results of their toil 
apijortloned to each according to the demands of justice instead of the present 
capitalistic and monopolistic system in which the managers appropriate all of 
the products of labor excei»ting only such pittance as may be necessary to 
hire the workers to perform the labor necessary in production. This is possible 
by reason of the pressing necessities for food, clothing, and other requisites 
of life which ojierate ceaselessly and relentlessly upon the worker, while the 
capitalist is largely free from their coercive influence. The (inly escape is by 
universal cooperation and whatever hastens its coming is worthy of the sup- 
port of every lover of humanity. 

In addition to the general considerations in relatlcai tt» social insurance as a 
whole, there are certain ctmsideralions concerning varicuis branches which can 
be best appreliende<l by arranging them separately for each branch. 

WORKMK.n's AC<II>ENT (•<)MPKNSAT]0.N. 

rnder the modern industrial methcKls involving the use of powerful and com- 
I)licafed machinery in great facttuies, atrddents occur with much regularity 
when the dilTerent industries are considered in the aggregate. This continual 
occurrence of accldeiits can only be partially prevented by the most careful 
measures on the i>art of both the emi)loyer and the employee. This means that 
there is a certain proportion of accidents which are inherent in the different 
trades and industries. This is often called the '*Trade risk,'* to distinguish it 
from the accidents which are caused by jiegllgence of either employer or em- 
l)loyee. The pr(>portion varies in different indtistries and at different times, but 
In the best-managed industries, where most of the accidents due to negligence 
are eliminated, the proportion of " trade-risk " accidents are liigh. Under the 
common-law system of employers' liability compensation could not be recovered 
by the WT>rkingmen who suffered accid»'nts occm-ing without fault on the part 
of the employer. Nevertheless, such a»*cHlents of course caused suttering and 
loss of time and wages just as etfectUally as though <-aused by the negligence 
of the employer. 

Workmen's comi)ensation distributes such losses, causing them to be paid by 
the industry, and ultimately by all the consumers of the product of that indus- 
try, which is simple justice, because, on account of the modern division of labor, 
all share in the fruits of the workmen's labors. Therefore, all should as a part 
of the price of manufactured goods make such contribution that the burdens and 
losses occurring to workers from inevitable accidents in the industry can be 
compensated. 

Laws requiring compulsory compensation to be paid by the employer or in- 
surance carried for that purpose excites in him a direct and strong interest in 
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measures of prevention, and In this way workmen's compensation becomes an 
important aid to the prevention of accidents which, of course, is even more de- 
sirable than mere compensation, whi(!h seldom fidly reimburses the worker for 
the money he actually lost through the accident, and never affords compensation 
for the sutfering. In this way. through the em]>loyer. workmen's compensation 
exerts a constant econonuc pressure toward i)revention, which has more influ- 
ence toward reducing accidents than the laws requiring occasional factory 
Inspection. 

Another Important benetit of workmen's compensation is that it prevents 
many of the serious antagonisms which devehip between employers and the em- 
ployees, which have tended to cause them to indulge in mutual recriminations. 
Instead of both exerting themselves earnestly and constantly to reduce acci- 
dents. It effectively promotes mutual understanding and cooperation, and 
causes the employees to take a deeper interest in the business of the employer 
and work earnestly for the prosperity of his enterprise. It relieves the em- 
ployers from the loss of time and heavy expense incident to long and bitter 
lawsuits about accidents. 

The fact that none of the 31 States of the Union which have passed workmen*s 
compensation laws, or of the 41 European nations which have enacted different 
forms of workmen's compensation laws, have seen fit to return to the old system, 
Is strong proof that the compensation principle is just and promotes the welfare 
of society. If the contrary were true, experience would by this time have dis- 
closed it, and some at least of the States and nations concerned would have re- 
turned to the old system. That this has not been done. Is conclusive proof that 
workmen's compensation works for the greatest good to the greatest number, 
•which is the highest criterion which can be applied to any law. 

It Is not improper for the State to operate a State instituti(m tor industrial 
accident insurance, because, under private commercial accident insurance the 
expenses are excessive, usually amounting to half and sometimes to more than 
half of the premiums collected from the employers. This throws an unjust 
burden upon society in the form of the higher prices which must be charged 
by the employers to pay the excessive expense of this insurance. In the end, 
all the cost, including useless expenses, is paid by the consumer. In a compul- 
sory, exclusive State fund, the expenses would either be very low, or paid 
altogether by the State. 

By the passage of workmen's compensation laws, all of which in practical 
effect compel nearly all employers to take out accident insurance for their 
worklngmen, the State has created a va5<t insurance business. This business is 
(*arrled <m by private companies in an exceedingly and needlessly expensive and 
cumbersome manner, and they are able to charge such rates that they make im- 
mense profits besides. Instead of thus by law favoring the accident insurance 
companies, at the expense of everybody concerned, the State should do this in- 
surance business itself through a State fund as in Washington and Ohio, and 
thereby render it as little burdensome as possible to the consumers who ulti- 
mately bear the burden of such insurance. 

INDUSTRIAL DISEASE COMPENSATTON. 

When once the j)rinciple is adniitterl that workmen should be compensated out 
of the proceeds of the industry for injuries by accidents arising out of and in 
the course of their employment, as is now generally done, it is entirely incon- 
sistent not to likewise provide compensation for disease arising out of and due 
to occupation. 

In the industries of the Nation there are men who, because they believe it is 
necessary to supi)ort their families or themselves, enter occupations which 
involve much danger to health or life. When a man under the accident com- 
pensation law begins his work, he knows that only a small fraction of 1 per 
cent of the men so occupied will meet with an accident, and is willing to take a 
chance, because he and all of us believe deep down in our hearts that accidents 
will not happen to us, but when a man goes down into a caisson, beneath the 
river bed, and works in short shilts under heavy air pressure, he is doing work 
which 19 very liable to result in disease or death, and those wiio profit by his 
heroism should compensate that man and his family for what he has suffered 
and sacrificed. In occupations in which lead is used lead poisoning is as cer- 
tainly to ensue to some workers as night is to follow day. Out of 7,400 em- 
ployed in smelting and refining works 1,7G9 cases of lead poisoning were discov- 
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ered in the year 1912, while out of 1,600 employeil in white and red lead indus- 
try 388 developed lead poisoning in 18 months/ 

Other well-known poisons, such as phosphorus and arsenic, also produce verj' 
deleterious effects to the workers in the industries using them. Other less well- 
known poisons, such as ammonia, aniline dyes, carbon monoxide, calcium hypo- 
chloride, wood alcohol, oxalic acid, carbolic acid, and turpentine oil, may also 
be injurious. There is also a i)08sibility of contracting anthrax and glanders 
from handling hides or animals infecteil with those diseases. 

The effect of other occupations toward producing disease is plainly shown by 
the statistics already given (p. 204). If a council of doctors had framed the 
first workmen's compensation act it is probable they would have chosen occu- 
pational diseases instead of accidents for comi)ensation if only one class could 
have been obtained. The reason that accident compensation was considered first 
is that they are more dramatic. The blood flow^s, the limb is broken, the man is 
suddenly stricken into helplessness and carried to a hospital or to his home 
Occupational diseases are entirely different. There is nothing dramatic about 
them. Slowly and insidiously the poison works upon the system of the victim; 
anemia, weakness, and helplessness crawl on so slowly that even the sufferer 
himself is not aware when they began. 

Every consideration of social justice demands that occupational diseases be 
compensated by contributions wholly from the employers in the same way that 
industrial accidents are now generally compensated. It is very probable and 
strongly to be hojied that compensations for industrial diseases will result in 
the wider and more thorough application of preventive measures against occu- 
pational diseases, which would be a much more valuable result than mere com- 
pensation. Furthermore, these preventive measures, if carefully planned and 
thoroughly carried out by both employer and employee, can prevent a much 
larger proportion of occupational diseases than it is possible In the case of 
preventive measures against accidents, which always Involve more of the 
unforeseen than the effect of poisons. An occupational disease compensation 
system would strongly direct the attention of all parties to and so disclose the 
effect of poisons, etc., which is now little realized by either employer or em- 
ployees, and in this way promote preventive measures. 

GENERAL SICKNESS INSUBANCB. 

In relation to general sickness insurance, the arguments in favor of social 
insurance as a whole apply so fully that there is no need for repeating these 
arguments which have already been given. The statistics we have reprinted 
show that there is at all times an Immense amount of sickness in every part of 
the United States, and that this results in immense loss of working ability, 
expense for medical treatment among workers and others of like financial 
means. Keeping in mind that from various causes a very large part of the 
workers are not able to accumulate any property, then, when sickness comes, 
want and suffering follow immediately. The fact that the disease itself, as well 
as the lack of any accumulations of property, are frequently only the inevitable 
result of the ignorance, negligence, and the shortsightedness of the sufferer does 
not diminish his iuLsery. 

For such a universal need charity is both an inadequate and lmi»roper remedy. 
A system of compulsory sickness Insurance is the best means for dealing with 
sickness and its consequences. The State is justified in making a contribution, 
because this will prevent it from becoming liable to support Ihe sufferer by 
public charity, while a contribution from the employer is justified on the 
grounds of the greater efticiency and bt'tter supply of lab(>r in his industry, as 
well as on other more altruistic grounds. Unless some compulsory method is 
adopted, there will always be large numbers who will fail to make provision for 
sickness, and for the benefit of this clnss it should not be considered a burden 
for those who would make provision for themselves to be obligcnl to make a 
contribution, provided they als<^) when sick share In the benefits of such 
insurance. 

As we have seen (p. 106). the yearly total number of fatal accidents is 82.520 
and of nonfntal accidents, causing more than seven days' loss, is 208,801. This 
is justly regarded as terrible, but comparing these figures with those of sickness, 
ordinary and industrial, and the loss occasioned thereby (pp. 202 and 203), we 
find that sickness is still worse and begin to realize, as w^ell as it is possible 
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for the human inind to comprehend such enormous numbers, the vast loss 
suffered by the workers on account of sickness. These statistics show con- 
clusively that sickness is a greater cause of suffering and destitution than all 
kinds of accidents combined. 

We believe that this 'judgment will be confirmed by the personal experience of 
everv reader who on thinlcing the matter over will invariably, we believe, re- 
member that in the circle of his or her acquaintance, vei*y much more suffering 
and loss of time has been caused by sickness than by accidents. This holds good 
even in mining or manufacturing districts, where the largest number of acci- 
dents occur. Consequently, even though there is lack of complete sickness 
statistics for the whole of the United States, the indisputable information avail- 
able and the uncontrovertible conclusions drawn therefrom, render it entirely 
unnecessary to wait until complete statistics concerning sickness in the United 
States are collected before we consider what steps should be taken to provide 
moans for alleviating the enormous and appalling amount of destitution and 
suffering annually caused by it in the United States. 

Owing partly to the immense amount of sickness always prevalent in the 
United States, and partly to the incorrigible improvidence of a great part of the 
classes which suffer most from this sickness, it is now and always will be wholly 
impossible for voluntary insurance to protect more than a part of our popula- 
tion against sickness. This Is proven by the following undisputed facts regard- 
ing existing voluntary sickness insurance funds: 

" 1. The funds of the trade-unions affiliated with the American Federation of 
Labor cover only a fraction of tlieir members. 

"2. The establishment funds, although constantly including more workers, 
never embrace more than those in the large establishments controlled by en- 
lightened employers. 

"3. Even the fraternal societies are not likely to reach any great number 
even If It is desirable to extend this unscientific method of insurance. 

*' 4. Moreover, it does not seem possible that the commercial health insur- 
ance can develop to meet this need, since it hns taken the companies 25 years 
to build up a business not yet including a million policies. 
. •* 5. Nor can the Industrial life insurance companies do very much in this 
field, according to the testimony of Mr. John Dryden, president of the Prudential 
Life Insurance Co.*** 

Moreover, by means of a system of sickness insurance, provision can be made 
for giving the necessary medical treatment much more cheaply and effectively 
than can otherwise be done, and, above all, preventive measures will be effec- 
tively encouraged and made universal. This alone would be worth all sickness 
Insurance would cost. A system of sickness insurance to which all contribute 
should and would give each contributor a direct and personal interest in keep- 
ing down sickness in the community in every way possible. Many diseases 
depend either partially or wholly upon the neglect or absence of adequate pre- 
cautions by each member of the community against them. 

The most generous indemnity can not fully compensate any person or his 
dependents for the loss and suffering occasioned by sickness. The favorable 
results which we have mentioned as attending the preventive measures which 
have been so far applied, render us confident that, as the science of preven- 
tive medicine Is still further developed and the benefits of Its methods be- 
come more and more generally understood by the masses of our population, 
that the ravages of disease will be constantly lessened, particularly as relates 
to the contagious and infectious diseases. Perhaps even In respect to those 
diseases which are on the increase more profound study may discover means 
and develop methods by which prevention can accomplish much toward the 
lessening of these. Tn relation also to this class of diseases, there is strong 
hope that the new science of eugenics will be able to accomnllsh much toward 
their prevention when its principles become more generally understood and 
acted upon both by the Individual and by society In Its corporate capacity tak- 
ing measures to prevent the reproduction of defectives, degenerates, and those 
with vitiated blood and impaired vitality. From this class come the great 
majority of those attllcted with insanity, epilepsy, as well as many chronic 
and constitutional diseases, which directly and indirectly constitute an im- 
mense and needless burden. Society should not cease for a moment its con- 
test against disease by preventive measures of every kind, but this struggle 

* Private letter Mnr. 81, 1910, from secretary of the American Association for Labor 
Legislation to Hon. Rufus M. Potts, InRiiranre superintendent of Illinois. ^ 
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does not iih^aii that we should uot at the same time encourage and extend 
sickness insurance, and thereby mitigate so far as may be the suffering and 
destitution caused by (iisease and consequent economic loss. 

"Any system of health insurance for the United States or any State should 
at its inception have prevention of sickness as one of its fundamental purposes. 
This country should profit by the experience of European countires, where 
after a long period of evolution, prevention is being recognized as the central 
Idea necessary if health insurance is to attain its greatest success in improv- 
ing the health and efficiency of the industrial population. * * * To ob- 
tain the highest degree of success in America, it would appear that health 
Insurance systems should be very (.-losely correlated with National. State, and 
local health agencies. If these agencies are at present inadequate, they should 
be enlarged and strengthened instead of attempting to create new and inde- 
pendent health agencies."' 

OLD-A(JE PENSIONS. 

A very large number of the people of the United States over 65 years of 
age are dependent upon public and private charity to the estimated amount 
of about $250,000,000 annually, and the indications are that the proportion of 
dependent aged persons is increasing." 

The active cfiuses — ^misfortune, unemployment, low wages, sickness, and 
disablement are increasing. Present efforts at relief, although widespread, are 
remedial 'but not curative, only making provision for perhaps one-third of the 
old-age necessities of the workers of America, leaving two-thirds unprovided for 
otherwise than through the operation of the poor laws. 

We must not fail to remember also that not nearly all people who make 
tlieir living by labor will survive to a time when they will be helpless on ac- 
count of old age. In fact, taking the whole population, there Is only a com- 
paratively small number who will do so. The individual workingman has the 
excuse that he is not certain that he will live to a time when old age will 
render him unable to work and that a saving out of his wages, a sufficient 
sum to support him during old age, is an unnecessary deprivation of pleasures 
which he could have enjoyed through life. In this view of the case, the rea- 
sonable thing is that the individual should provide for a possible old age by 
cooperating with other worklngmen In some plan of old-age insurance. 

IJNKMPLOYMKKrT INSURAXCK. 

'IMie great problems of unemployment are largely due, in last analysis, to the 
inability of employers and governments to adjust production to demand. The 
organization of industry is still crude, awkward, and full of defects, and the 
result is widespread misery cause<l by irregularities in work from these defects. 

The best and most numerous customers for the products of manufactories 
and farms, as well as the main supporters of commerce are the working peo- 
ple, but hundreds of thousands of them are frequently deprived of means to 
purchase the commodities they need because they have been discharged from 
employment for one reason or another, and thus the whole industrial system 
suffers and the irregularities are Increased until they become so pronounced 
that they are called "hard times." The individual, or even organizations, 
such as labor unions or federations, are entirely helpless to either prevent 
these continuously recurring industrial crises or save the workers fom the 
dire effect of a cessation of their daily income. It is a problem that only 
society as a whole can have even a reasonable hope of solving. 

The best method available for society in its attempt to deal with the problem 
of unemployment is unemployment insurance. This may be organized in two 
ways, the voluntary and the compulsory. The voluntary form is carried out 
by associations or organizations of workers in a particular industry or trade, 
and usually is a part of the ordinary trade union which has nmny other func- 
tions. Many of those collect benefit funds which are paid out to the members 
when out of employment. A common modification of this plan is where these 
voluntary associations are subsidized or given aid by the State, the city, or 
other political division. This subsidy is usually in the form of a certain per- 
centage of the contribution made by the organization. This modification Is 
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usually kuowu as the Ghent system, because it was tirst used in tlie Belgian 
city bf that name. The contributions by that municipality is 60 per cent of 
the amount contributed by the union. The city also maintains a municipal 
labor exchange in the management of which the unions and the employers have 
equal representatives. Any workman desiriog to obtain the unemployment 
benefit must report at the labor exchange that he is unemployed, and it en- 
deavors to find work for him. Not until the bureau has failed to obtain work 
for him is the workman eligible to the unemployment benefit. Various modifica- 
tions of this plan have been adopted in practically all of the cities of Belgium 
and 25 cities in Holland, 20 in France. 10 in Germany, 3 In Italy, and 2 in 
Switzerland. There is also a national provision for unemployment on substan- 
tially the Ghent plan in Belgium, France, Denmark, and Norway. In France 
the local organizations receive a subsidy of 20 per cent of their unemployment 
benefits paid to workmen, but the idea of unemployment Insurance does not 
appeal to French workmen. Although Germany has the most complete system 
of social insurance in Europe, there Is no national provision for unemployment 
insurance. Certain German cities, however, as already mentioned, have 
subsidized unions which pay unemployment benefits on the general plan of 
the Ghent system. 

In favor of the Ghent system are the ease with which it can be administered 
through existing agencies of labor unions, and the fact that all claims go 
through the hands of officials who are familiar with all the features of the 
labor market in the trade in which the applicant works, and that it results in 
encouragement of individual thrift and initiative because it only helps those 
who are willing to help themselves. 

The successful operation In these countries of unemployment insurance should 
secure for it favorable consideration for the United States. A recent writer on 
the subject of unemployment * makes the following recommendations concerning 
unemployment insurance here: 

"The unemployment insurance systems in use in foreign countries are not 
especially adaptable to this country. They would need careful modification, 
baseil iipon a thorough study of conditions here, with due reference to city and 
State limitations and to the great areas over which labor is distributed. The 
successful administration of unemployment insurance is logically dependent 
upon an efllcient system of public labor exchanges, which should precede its 
adoption, or upon the thorough organization of labor and the willingness of 
capital to have funds to which it contributes paid out through unions. Neither 
of these conditions prevails to an extent assuring success by this methed. In- 
surance against unemployment should be begun In America in an experimental 
way by urging unions to increase out-of-work benefits to members: by having 
Industries adopt a system applying to their own plants; by providing State 
funds to be adiyiinistered in connection with public employment exchanges, with 
committees representing employers, the public, and employees, to safeguard 
their disposition. We shall then be ready to formulate a national policy. 

The argument that social insurance forces the thrifty and unthrifty into a 
single class and takes away a part of-the earnings of the thrifty to be spent 
for the benefit of the idle and thriftless would perhaps be justified if all of the 
money which goes into the social insurance fund was collected from the 
workers: but, as Is explained in the description (jf the various branches of 
social insurance alrejidy given, only a part of the money which makes up the 
Insurance fund is collected from the workers. The proportion of the workers' 
<*ontribut.i(m is different in the various branches of social insurance, ranging 
from none at all in accident compensation to two-thirds in general sickness 
insurance in some countries. 

Taking into account the contribution made by the employer and the contribu- 
tion made by the State in the different natiims. the thrifty, healthy, careful 
worker gets a larger return from the money which he pays into a social insur- 
ance fund than he would in any private insurance institution, even a mutual, 
in which the members were most carefully selected in respect to health, 
morality, and nonhazardous occupation. This being true, it is entirely unjusti- 
fiable to claim that compulsory social Insurance would be ine<iuitab1e to the 
best workers. The most that can be claimed is that the more reckless, <liseased, 
or defective receive more of the contributions made by the employer and the 
State than the thrifty, healthy, careful workers. The results of negligence and 
improvidence are painful and disciplinary and undesired by anyone. The fact 



^ '• Out of Work," a study of unpmployniont. Francos A. Kellor (1915). p. 4S.S. 
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that a larger part of the contributions of other interests to the social insurance 
fund happens to go to those l)eneficiaries having these unfortunate personal 
qualities is not a valid argument against social insurance. 

** He maketh his sun to rise on the evil and on the good, and sendeth rain on 
the just and on the unjust*' * 

The fact that the sun shinty on the evil as well as on the good and that the 
rain falls on the unjust as well as on the just is not an argument against the 
life-giving sun or rain« Neither should the fact that social insurance benefits 
even In a higher degree the thriftless, the defective, and the careless be re- 
garded as an argument agninst so<:ia] insurance. A system of social insurance 
need not Interfere with the mobility of laljor. It would not be difficult if there 
were a national swMal insurance system to work out a transfer system which 
would permit the worker to go wherever conditions were most favorable and 
rtt the same time retain his place and standing in the system. 

While the immigration of excessive numbers of workers, such as has occured 
in the past, would give rise to difficulties, tbese should noj: he allowed to deprive 
our pi»ople of the benefits of social insurance. Requirements should and could 
be made as to a certain period of residence and probably the attainment of 
citizenship before the benefits, or at least the full benefit^r, of social insurance 
would be extended to immigrants. Mf»re(jver, o^^'ing to the effects of the present 
great war, as \\ft[\ as the fact that the population of the United States has now 
increased to the point where our own citizens are sufficient in numbers to do 
the work of the Nati(m, it is highly probable that never again will immigration 
bring liito the country any such flood of workers as in the past, so that difficul- 
ties from immigration are not likely to be serious hereafter. 

DLIND COPYING OF SYSTEMS OF OTHKB NATIONS NOT INTENDED. 

There is no necessity and there is no intention of blindly copying the social- 
insurance systein of any other nation, and jjarticularly of those nations whose 
systems of government and social organization are not democratic, but despotic 
and autocratic in princii)le. There is no reason why plans for all branches of 
social insurance can not be worked out for the United States which will be 
adapted to our free dembcratic Government and our accompanying social organi- 
zation. These will not interfere with the individualism of our people, but, by 
affording them protection from the inevitable and crushing emergencies of life, 
will enable them to more fully enjoy lif^ and liberty. Social insurance should 
not be condemned because unfavorable reports have been made on the particular 
plans in use in some of the Europenn countries. These plans are changed from 
time to time in the countries In which they are in force as their weaknesses 
and defects are discovered from experience. What w^e sliould do is to consider 
carefully their experience and avoid such defects as have been found to exist 
However, these defects are not nearly so serious or widesprend as the opponents 
of social insurance would have us believe. 

PBEJUDICED BEPOBTB. 

England. — ^The recent report of the committee on preliminary foreign inquiry 
of the social insurance department of the National Civic Federation on the re- 
cently created social insurance system of England, which is frequently quoted 
by opponents of social insurance, is decidedly one-sided. It was evidently writ- 
ten by some one violently opposed to the idea of compulsory social insurance 
of any kind, and who was consequently unable to see anything good in the 
English system on the compulsory plan. The entire report is strongly colored 
with prejudice.* It is well known that one of the members of this committee 
submitted lenghty briefs to the New Vork constitutional convention of 1915 
strongly opposing any authorization of social insurance by that body, and has 
elsewhere vigorously and continually oT)posed any* kind of Insurance by the 
State. Not being made by Impartial men, little weight should be given to the 
statements made in this report. Moreover, the social insurance system of Eng- 
land has been In operation too short a time for trustworthy results to bp 

attained. 

Germany. — The unfavoratile results charged agtiinst the social insurance 
system of Germany are greatly exaggerated. Prof. Hugo Munsterberg, the 
eminent psychologist of Harvard University, who, being a native and still 

1 Matthew : v, 45. • ' Survey 33 : 095. 
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Citizen of Germany, is intimately ac*qaalnted with the social conditions in that 
nation, says: 

" Of course, you henr in Germany the critical remarks about some features 
of the insurance system, but the common ground on which all these criticisms 
are placed is the enthusiastic satisfaction with the system as a whole. I have 
never met an educated German who would thinic It better that no such insurance 
system should exist in Germany. Every criticism is meant as a contribution 
to possible improvements in detail, but never as a negation of. the principle 
Itself. The German nation knows that the Introduction of the system was the 
greatest social reform which has ever been carried through in the German Em- 
pire, and compared with the general success the complaints are almost trivial. 
There is a hundred times more complaint both In Germany and In America 
about the system of private copltal ; and yet the fact that you can easily bring 
together some radical socialistic utterances about the maliciousness of capi- 
talism would riot Indicate that America or Germany fundamentally disapprove 
of the Institution of private capital." * 

Impartial writers who have Investigated the social insurance system of Ger- 
many have formed favorable opinions of its results. W. H. Dawson, an English 
writer, thoroughly acquainted with German conditions, and who has published 
several books on Germany, says In his Evolution of Moflern Germany (pp. 
156-157) : 

"The effect of the triple system of Insurance is to secure workpeople in 
times of sickness or accident complete medical treatment, either at home or in 
hospital, with su(^h monetary benefits that the home can be maintained at the 
usual level of comfort without any serious depletion of family savings, where 
such exist, while pensions are granted In the event of premature Invalidity 
and In old age. By this provision the weight of uncertainty and apprehension, 
which presses so heavily on the lives of worklngmen concerned to meet their 
responsibilities as heads of families. Is sensibly relieved, for, should the worst 
come, absolute want need not be feared. Of all the measures passed In the 
Interest of the working classes during the past quarter of a century, the in- 
surance laws are not merely the most beneficent ; they are also unquestionably 
the most popular. They are still criticized freely, but only on points of detail 
and methods of administration ; the workman would sacrifice any laws rather 
than these." 

Frederic C. Howe, a competent student of social conditions In various coun- 
tries, In his recent book, Socialized Germany, says : 

"The Insurance laws have been In force for 30 years and to-day Germany 
Is a unit In approval of the legislation which has been enacted. There is no 
protest from manufacturers or employers. Every one seems to realize the 
value of these measures In the increased efficiency of the workpeople, whose 
health and well-being is greatly improved by virtue pf the protection afforded " 
them.   * And a generation's experience has amply justified the wisdom 
of Bismarck's program.- It has In a measure softened the relation of employer 
and employee, although it did not check the growth of the Social Democratic 
Party or weaken Its requests for further concessions to Its political and social 
demands. But it has contributed greatly to the efficiency and well-being of 
the working classes. It has relieved them of the haunting fear of sickness, old 
age. and destitution. It has completely checked the tendency to emigrate." 

The objection that old-age pensions would force the hardworking and provi- 
dent to pay for the support of shirkers and criminals, should not be allowed to 
turn the scales against social insurance, because this is already done under the 
present system which taxes the thrifty to support paupers and also law- 
breakers when confined. There is little if any difference between the effects 
of the two systems in this respect. 

There is no fundamental reason why compulsory State or National social 
Insurance would be impossible under our form of government. It is not in- 
harmonious with republican form of government because it exists in France, 
in Switzerland, and New Zealand, which have such forms, neither is it In- 
consistent with our Federal system, because Germany and Switzerland, which 
have federal systems, have successful systems of compulsory State social In- 
surance. 



^ Private letter of Prof. Hugo Munsterberg to lion. Ilufus M. Potts, insurance superln- 
rendent, State of Illinois. 
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The old idea of government was that It was an oppressive and repressive 
force exercised from above upon the people. Remnants of this Idea, which was 
only too correct, still survive In the thoughts of man. The truth of the new 
democratic idea of government is that the government Is simply the agency 
through which the people carry out their own will. Government, In this coun- 
try, is simply a vast cooperative organization through which the people do 
cooperatively all those things they can do better that way than they could in- 
dividually. There is no more paternalism in the Government handling social 
insurance than there is in the Government building and maintaining roads 
and schools. 

The wonderful Industrial progress and advance of civlllzatiou during the past 
most marvelous century of the world's history has not stopped the occurrence of 
accidents, sickness, and other misfortunes, nor destroyed their power to bring 
bitter and undeserved suflPering to immense numbers of our citizens. On the 
contrary, It appears to have multiplied their number and augmented their 
potency so that the right solution is more urgently demanded than ever before 
in the history of the United States. 
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APPENDIX V 



The Recent Trend of Real WaqeSs. 
[I. M. Rablnow.] 

The rapid increase in the cost of living within recent years has given special 
significance to the study of fluctuations of prices and wages. For necessary 
data American economists have learned to look to the Federal Bureau of Labor 
Statistics — to use the present ofRcial designation so frequently changed since 
Its establishment in the early eighties. Early studies were made in the sixth 
and seventh annual reiwrts published in 1890 and 1891 ; but most important is 
the eighteenth annual reiwrt in 1903, entitled " Cost of living and retail prices 
of food." The first half of this document presented the results of a comprehen- 
sive investigation as to the cost of living of a large number of families, mainly 
those of wageworkers. The second and smaller part contained an equally com- 
prehensive study of retail prices of food in the same localities in which the 
cost of living was studied. The number of localities studied was scattered over 
33 States, so that the material was sufficiently representative. Prices were 
studied for 30 articles of food, while (he number of diiTerent grades for which 
prices were obtained substantially increased the statistical material. In all 
over 5.000 schedules were obtained. 

The most noteworthy feature of this investigation, however, was the collection 
of retail price quotations, not only for the year of inve.stigatiou but for a series 
of years preceding it, namely, 1890-1903. Material was thus obtained for gaug- 
ing not only the iluctuations in price of any one article of food but of food 
prices in general. In this manner an index number of food prices was secured. 
For the purpose of weighting the price fluctuations of the 30 different articles 
use was made of the cost of living Investigations, the relative price of each 
article being weighted by the relative importance of the article as measured by 
the average consumption of 2,567 families. 

The accuracy of this method of weighting was often questioned, especially its 
adaptability to a long series of years in view of the changes in the consumption 
habits of a shifting population. The difference between the welglits ascribed to 
Individual articles of food was great, from 1.531 units (out of a total of 10,000) 
in the case of fresh beef and down to 80 for cheese; but in accordance with 
well-recognized rules of statistical practice * the weighting influenced the general 
average but little, as is shown by a comparison of the following two series: 

Table 1. — Relative retail prices of food. 
[Simple and wolgbted averages compared.l 
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The margin of variation between the two methods of weighting for 14 years 
amounted to 1 point. As a greater degree of accuracy could not, in all reason, 
be claimed for the computation, this comparison shows that for all practical 
purposes the weighting of the 30 articles of food was an unnecessary refinement, 
and a simple averaging of the 30 price items was fully as reliable." 



1 Reprinted from the American Economic Review, Vol. IV, No. 4, December, 1014. pub- 
lished by the American Economic Association. Inquiries in regard to membership nhouid 
be made to Prof. A. A. Young, Cornell TTnlversity, Ithaca. N. Y. 

* Compare J. Laurence Leughlln. Principles of Money, pp. 159, 106; A. L. Bowley^ 
Elements of Ptatistics, pp. 113. 117. 

* Compare, for instance. W. C. Mitchell, who In most of his studies of index numbers 
has '• dropped the decimal places. Decimals malce comparisons between different figures 
somewhat less easy, ard the appearance of greater accuracy which they give to index 
numbers is delusive. The margin of error In the original data makes vain the pretension 
to accuracy within one-tenth of 1 per cent." (Business Cycles, p. 94, note.) 
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This investigation furnished a basis for a study of the cost of living and its 
fluctuations during a period of great economic changes in the United States, 
embracing, as did the last decade of the nineteenth century /two economic crises 
and the Spanish- American War ; but of itself It was not complete. In a study 
of budgets both expenditures and incomes are of equal importance. Simultane- 
ously with the study of prices and cost of living, the bureau therefore conducted 
a study of wages, the results of which were published in the nineteenth annual 
report, Wages and Hours of Labor. It covered 67 industries, with data for 
519 distinctive occupations and 8,475 establishments. 

Here again the bureau made a praiseworthy effort to compute a general 
index, both for wages per hour and for hours per week, so as to construct the 
most important curve of changes in weekly earnings. Again the question of 
proper weights presented Itself. The method finally selected was that of a 
simple average for all occupations In each 'industry and a weighting of the 
industries according to the aggregate wages paid in each industry, as reported 
by the census of 1900. 

The accuracy of this method has been criticized,* but It is impossible to 
devise any method of weighting that might not be criticized by emphasizing 
qualifying conditions. As already indlcateil in connection with the retail prices, 
all reasonable methods of weighting, as, in fact, the method of simple averages, 
give substantially -the same result. The bureau pointed this out in its report 
(p. 23) by comparing four methods of computing the index number. 

(1) Weighting according t<^ aggregate wages paid In each Industry, as re- 
ported by the census of 1900. 

(2) Simple averages of all occupations. 

(3) Simple averages of all Industries. 

(4) Weighting according to the number of employees in each Industry as 
reported by the census of 1900. 

The results of this comparison are shown in the following table : 

Table 2. — Comparison of the index numbers of wages per hour in the United 

States, as averaged by four methods. 



Year. 




2 

- 


3 


4 
100.4 


Greatest 
variation. 


Year. 


1 


a 


3 


4 


Grontest 
variation. 


1890 


100.3 


100.3 


100.5 


0.2 


1897 


99 6 


99 5 


993 


99.fi 


0.3 


1S91 


100. 


100 3 


100 5 


100.2 


.3 


1898 


100 2 


100.1 


100 2 


100 1 


.1 


1892 


100. 


100.6 


100.7 


100.7 


.2 


1899 


102 


101.9 


102 1 


101 8 


.3 


1893 


lOO 9 


100.5 


100 4 


100 9 


.5 


IPOO 


ia5.5 


101.8 


105.0 


105 4 


.7 


1894 


97.9 


98 


98.0 


98.0 


.1 


1901 


•lOS 


107.2 


107.8 


107.9 


.8 


1895 


98.3 


98 7 


98.7 


98.4 


.4 


1902 


112.2 


111.2 


111.5 


111.9 


.7 


1896 


99.7 


99.6 


99.6 


99.9 


.3 


1903 


116.3 


114.8 


llt.6 


116.0 


1.7 



Only in one year, then, was the dllTerence between any two of the four meth- 
ods as much as 1.7 points; but with the exception of that one year It never 
exceeded 0.8 point ; and In 10 out of 14 years It was between 0.1 and 0.5 point. 
The comparison seems to Indicate that for the purpose of giving a general pic- 
ture of the trend of wages, any differences In the method of weighting are of 
little importance, and that therefore any criticism of the method of weighting 
leaves the usefulness of the index unimpaired. Of course, this still leaves open 
the question as to the representative character of the material itself, upon which 
some cloud of doubt was thrown by the different results obtained by Prof. Davis R. 
Dewey in his census report on employees and wages, and by Prof. H. L. IMoore's 
conclusions as to changes In wages between 1890-1900 as deducted from the 
census material. But It has been shown recently by Prof. Mitchell that the 
** apparent discrepancy " between Prof. Moore's and the bureau's tables " is due 
almost wholly to differences in scope and method of construction," * and that the 
trustworthiness of the bureau's figures is confirmed, not discredited by proper 
comparison with the data gathereil by Prof. Dewey for the Census Office. 

The results of the study of hourly wages seemed to Indicate a rise of 16 points 
In the period of 13 years covered, 188i0-1903. But within the same period a 
slight reiluction in the average hours of labor had taken place (about 4 p^ 



* Rpe W. C. Mitchell, BueinesR Cycles, p. 131. 

* BuRinesH Cycles, p. 131 : Quarterly Journal of Economics. May, 1911, p. G15. 
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general price level, it is quite certain that until it was enacted the trend of 
prices of ^textiles, leather, fuel, and paper had been upward, as a study of whole- 
sale prices will readily demonstrate. 

Bulletin 77, dated July, 1908, and containing data for 1907, was the last In 
which the index of real wages was given. For a time the studies of both retail 
prices and wages were suspended by the bureau. As far as the writer is aware, 
no official explanation of the discontinuance of these two investigations was 
ever made. Statements were current in Washington that the decision to dis- 
continue these studies was due to severe criticisms by noted economists of the 
statistical methods used by the bureau In Its computation. But a more plausi- 
ble explanation was the extreme overcrowding of the bureau with work upon 
the voluminous Report on Condition of Women and Child Wage Earners, which 
was ordered by Congress in January, 1907, and was not completed until late in 
1911. For a while it was feared that both lines of periodical inquiry were to 
be discarded altogether. Evidently, however, the demand for more recent data 
showed itself as soon as those of 1907 became obsolete. The unusual rise in 
the cost of living, which began to be felt at that time, underscored the Importance 
of more recent data ; and as soon as the pressure of the woman and child labor 
Investigation abated, the work was resumed, mhd the first results of the new 
series appeared toward the close of 1912 as Bulletin 105. 

To the disappointment of many students, this bulletin contains only one-half 
of the complete story, namely, the study of retail prices. It contains the data 
for the entire four-year period, 1907-1911, thus completing the series from 1890 
to 1907. The importance of a continuous series was thus recognized. Further- 
more, a special effort has been made since then, not only to publish the figures 
recnilarly, but expeditiously, and bimonthly reports have appeared on retail 
prices.* 

The five-year Interruption in the preparation of this series did not fail to 
cause certain difficulties. It was not always easy to obtain price quotations for 
the entire period. Besides, considerations of speed and cost may have had some 
weight. But the new series is very much more restrlcteil than the older one. 
Instead of 30 articles of food only 15 are now quoted; instead of 68 localities, 
only 39 of the most important industrial cities; instead of over 1,000 dealers, as 
in 1907, only about G75 are now furnishing quotations. Of these changes, that 
reducing the number of articles quoted Is perhaps the most Important one. 

(a) Articles quoted up to 1907, and also for 1907-1913: 

1. Sugar, granulated. 6. Lard, pure. 11. Sirloin steak. 

2. Wheat flour. 7. Corn meal. 12. Ham, smoked. 

3. Butter, creamery. 8. Eggs, strictly fresh. 13. Pork chops. 

4. IVi ilk, fresh. 9. Hens. 14. Bacon, smoked. 

5. Rib roast. 10. Round steak. 15. Potatoes, Irish. 

(b) Articles quoted up to 1907, but omitted for 1907-1913: 

1. Coffee. 6. Molasses, 11. Prunes. 

2. Tea. 7. Beef, salt. 12. Fish, salt. 

3. Veal. 8. Beans, dry. 13. Mutton. 

4. Vinegar. 9. Pork, salt. 14. Apples, evaporated. 

5. Bread, wheat. 10. Fish, fresh. 15. Rice. 

It Is possible that the omitted articles are those which have not risen In price 
quite as. violently as some of those retained. The prices of coffee, tea, molasses, 
rice, prunes, salt beef or pork, etc., have surely not been so sensitive to price 
Increase as were sirloin steak, pork chops, or strictly fresh eggs. It may be 
questioned how far any changes In the price of such luxuries as sirloin steak, 
pork chops, and eggs " strictly fresh," would affect the status of the wage- 
worker's family. From this point of view the earlier figures would appear to 
be somewhat more reliable, yet we have the official statement of the bureau 
(Bulletin 105, p. 6) that "these 15 articles represent approximately two-thirds 
of the expenditures for food by the average worklngman's family." One can 
only assiune that some of the terms may have a trade meaning of a somewhat 
restricted character." 

Because of the many changes, the bureau found it ne('essar>' to recompute the 
earlier Index number for the entire series 1890-1907 on the basis of the .*«raaller 
number of articles. (See Table 6.) 



^BullctlDR 105, 106, 108. 110, 113, 115, 121, 125, 130, 132, 130, 138, 140. 
» St^.e MitoheH's critlclpms on the same point, Buslne«as Oyclee, p. 95. 
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C. — Comparison of the old and new index nutnhers of retail prices of food 

in the United States, 





Weighted 
averages. 


Qverogcs. 


1 

1 

1 

Year. 

1 
1 


Weighted 
averages. 


Simple 
averages. 


Year. 


Old 
index, 
30 ar- 
ticles. 


New 
index, 
15 ar- 
ticles. 


Old 

series, 
30 ar- 
ticles. 


New 
series, 
15 ar- 
ticles. 

103.0 

103.6 

101.7 

104.6 

99.5 

97.2 

94.9 

96.4 

99.4 

100.6 

102.9 

103.5 


Old 
index, 
30 ar- 
ticles. 


New 
index, 
15 ar- 
ticles. 


Old 
series, 
30 ar- 
ticles. 


New 

series, 
15 ar- 
ticles. 


1S90 


102.4 

103.3 

101.9 

lot. 4 

99.7 

97.8 

95.5 

96.3 

98.7 

99.5 

101.1 

105.2 


101.9 

103.4 

101.6 

101.1 

99.2 

97.1 

95.2 

96.7 

99.7 

100.8 

103.0 

lO.'^. 5 


102.1 

103.4 

101.8 

104.1 

100.3 

98.2 

95.8 

96.3 

98.5 

99.6 

101.5 

105.5 


1092 


110.9 
110.3 
111.7 
112.4 
115.7 
120.6 


114.6 
114.7 
116.2 
116.4 
120.3 
125.9 
130.1 
137.2 
144.1 
143.0 
154.2 
163.4 


110.9 
110.9 
111.6 
112.5 
116.2 
120.6 


116.8 


1891 


1903 


116.9 


1892 


1901 


118.3 


1893 


1905 


118.3 


1891 


190S 


122.4 


1895 


1907 


128.0 


1896 


190S 


132.5 


1897 


1909 




1,0.3 


1898., 


1910 




148.5 


1893 


1911 




146.9 


1900 


1912 


* • • • • 


157.9 


1901 


1913 




167.0 











A comparison of the old and new weighted index numbers for the period 1890- 
1907, indicates that for the last decade the divergence has become quite im- 
portant, and that the new index, based upon a smaller number of articles, 
shows a greater rise than the old index. This comparison corroborates the 
♦suspicion, expressed above, that the new index number is somewhat less trust- 
worthy, not only because it is based upon a smaller number of articles and 
quotations, but also because these happen to be articles especially sensitive to 
the upward movement of prices. For 1907, the last year for which a com- 
parison is possible, the difference is 5.3 points. 

Another evidence of the same tendency is obtained when the weighted average 
is compared with the simple average. It was shown above that the differences 
between the two averages for the old series never exceeded 0.6 points and that 
the average difference for 18 years was only 0.2 points. In the new series the 
differouce.s between the r\\<» ;i>ei;i; e . i-.^ 

years. For 1890-1900 tJie difference averages 9.25, for 1901-1907 nearly 2 points, 
and for 1908-1913 as much as 3.5 jioihts, rising in 1911 to 3.9 and in 1910 to 4.4 
points. To the second series of data the rule therefore does not apply that the 
weighted average and the simple average give about the same results. This 
rtlone throws some doubt upon the degree of accuracy of the revised index 
number, although even then the diff'erence is not sufficiently great to make it 
altogether unreliable in gauging the tendency to higher prices. 

While the change in the methods of the bureau has, unfortunately, somewhat 
reduced the accuracy of the results, nevertheless the resumption of the publi- 
cation has been welcomed by American students. The evidence as to the in- 
crease in prices (even if possibly it be .somewhat exaggerated) is conclusive. 
From 1907 to 1913 the prices of food rose from 125.9 to 163.4, or 37.5 points, 
equal to nearly 30 per cent of the prices of 1907. For a decade the increase 
was 48.7 points, or 42 per cent. For the period of 17 years the increase was 
68.2 points, or 72 per cent. 

Expressing it in a different xvay, on a 17-year basis the annual increase was 
4.2 per cent; on a 10-year basis the Increase was 4.8 per cent; on a 7-year 
basis, 5.3 per cent. Within the last two years (1911-1913) the increase was 20.4 
points, or 14.3 per cent — over 7 per cent per annum. Not only have prices risen, 
but the speed of the upward movement has been Increasing. 

These figures as to the retail prices of food did not constitute a new discovery. 
The country, even without any exact measurement, w^as fully aware of the 
situation. Not only was there general complaint of the "high cost of living" 
(with its <"orresponding efforts to silence the inevitable, to obscure the self- 
evident, by noisy attacks upcm the "cost of high living"), but strenuous efforts 
were made by millions of wageworkers to adjust their incomes to these now 
price conditions. How much of the strike movements of the last 5 or 10 years, 
of the " disorder and anarchy," of sabotage, and I. W. W.-ism may directly be 
traced to the stimulus of high prices is a problem for the future investigator, 
which need not be discussed here.. As a result of all these efforts, peaceful 
and otherwise, there has un<loubtedly been an increase in wages, whether 
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granted v«>luutiirily» or by arbitratiou, or grudgingly under pressure of strike* 
or governmental investigations. Frequently thLs verj- increase of wages is being 
urged as an argument for further increase in prices. 

For all these reasons the question as to how far the adjustment between 
prices and wages has been preserved is growing in importance. After the 
publication of the price Index had been resumed, statisticians naturally looked 
forward to the completion of^ the picture by the publication of the wage index 
and the resultant index of real wages. Another year elapsed after the publica- 
tion ef Bulletin 105. containing prices for 1907-1912 ; and only in August, 1913, 
did the first bulletin containing new data in regard to wages appear. Up to 
the date of this writing (June. 1914), i. e., within seven or eight months, seven 
bulletins, dealing with wage data had appeared (Bulletins 128, 129, 131, 134, 
135, 137, 143). No complaint can be made, therefore, as to the quantity of sta- 
tistical material published. 

Unfortunately, the method of study and preparation of this material has been 
greatly changed. As was shown above, this was true of price statistics as welL 
But while in the latter case the differences were such as not to interfere greatly 
with a comparison with earlier years, the changes In the study of wage statistics 
were very much greater and the comparisons made very much more difficult. 
In fact, at first glance such comparisons appear impossible. TChls seems to be 
the viewpoint of the present Bureau of Labor Statistics, inasmuch as the index 
number of real wages (In terms of the food-purchasing power of weekly earn- 
ings) has been discontinued, and, as it seems at present, permanently. It is 
proper, nevertheless, to inquire whether, notwithstanding the many changes in 
the presentation of the wage statistics, they may not be utilized, after all, for 
the reconstruction of the real wage index by private effort. 

Of the seven bulletins referred to, five deal with statistics of wages and 
hours of labor in separate industries: 
^Bulletin 128. Cotton, Woolen, and Silk Industries. 

Bulletin 129. I^umber, Mlllwork, and Furniture Industries. 

Bulletin 134. Boots and Shoes, and Hosiery aiMJ Knit (Joods Industries. 

Bulletin 135. Cigar and Clothing Industries. 

Bulletin 137. Building and Repairing of Steam Railroad Cars. 

Altogether, 11 industries have thus been covered. With the exception of the 
cigar and clothing Industries, all the studies fill in the gap left by the discontinu- 
ance of the old series In 1907. 

These 11 special investigations are much more comprehensive and go Into 
much greater detail than did the earlier reports. The presumption, therefore, 
is necessarily of greater acc-uracy in favor of the recent data, or just the oppo- 
site of what we found to be the case in regard to retail price statistics. Not 
only average hours and average wages are given, but also the distribution by a 
large number of hour and wage groups. A somewhat larger number of separate 
occupations In each industry is studied and a very much larger number of 
establishments Is drawn upon. Thus. In the railroad-car industry, 70 estab- 
lishments supplied data for 1911-12, as against 49 for 1890-1903; in the lumber 
industry, 301 against 56; In the furniture Industry, 199 as against 58, etc. 
For each of the 9 large industries, therefore, a comparison for the entire period 
is possible, and, as a matter of fact, is contained In the bulletins enumerated. 

How far are these 9 industries clmnii'teristic of the wage movement as a 
whole? A statistical test of this will be made presently. At this place it is 
necessary to point out the following : 

The 9 industries in the series of 1890-1907 Mere represented by 93 occu- 
pations; in 1911-12, 151 (Mcupations were studied. Of these, 68 were identical 
for the entire 23-year period. It is reasonable to assume that most of the 25 
occupations for which wage <piotatlons were discontinued are found under dif- 
ferent technical designations among the 73 occupations added. 

The original series in 1907 contained wage data concerning 41 Industries, 
and, within those, concerning 333 occupations. Thus the 9 special industries 
covered by the reiwrts Issued since 1903 cover about 30 per cent of the occupa- 
tions Included In 1890-1907. This does not complete the sources available of 
material. Bulletin 131, also dated August 15, 1913. Is entitled "Union Scale 
of Wages and Hours of Labor, 1907 to 1912." It contains the dabi for the 
entire 6-year i)eriod for over 40 trades (practically ."iO; counting in closely re- 
lated trades), within 6 industries: (1) Baking: (2) building; (3) marble and 
stone f (4) metal trades; (5) printing, book and job; (6) printing, newspaper. 
For these trades, 39 cities in 32 States were studied. 

Tlie peculiarity of the method use<l In this bulletin Is that in cfaistructing an 
index number a new basis, namely, the year 1907. was taken. In all the Index 
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uamberH referred to, the base (100), as is well known, is the average for 1890- 
1899. It Is p(»ssible to criticize this base and to question its udvantage over the 
Simpler method of taking the starting point (1890) as 100. But. as the results 
would- not In the least be aflPected thereby, It Is not worth while to argue the 
point. Any base for the index number Is equally good provided it is adhered 
to. As a matter of fact, the same base was used not only for all Investigations- 
(wages, hours of labor, retail prices, wholesale prices, number of persons em- 
ployed, and true wages) in 1890-1907, but in the later studies for 1907-1913 
for prlf-es as well. 

The change is probably explained by the fact that the quotations for 1907- 
1912 are for union wages and hours, while those for 1890-1907 are not limited 
to union labor. No explanation of the change of method is made, but data of 
the earlier investigations are reproduced, and in microscopic type — a note to 
the heading of the table — it is stated that it was " computed from the pay rolls 
of employers of union labor and also of employers of nonunion labor." 

No apology for this lack of a basis for a comparison is made, but since the 
year 1907 is included in both series It would seem not altogether impossible to 
obtain such a basis. I have checked up half a dozen trades, comparing the 
actual wages for 1907 as given in the older report of 1908 for union and non- 
union labor together, and In the new report for union labor only, and found the 
results to be practically identical. In the case of bricklayers, the average 
wage per hour for union and nonuniim labor together was $0,(^13 and for union 
labor only, $0.6280 (sic!) ; for carpenters, $0.4338 and $0.4384; for stonecutters, 
$0,547 and $0,538; for blacksmiths, $0,329 and $0,343.* 

In other words, as far as the enumerated trades are concerned, either the 
union scale of wage is practically the scale of w^ages for the entire trade, or 
in the earlier investigations union shops largely predominated in the material 
gathered by the bureau. In any case, the practical conclusion Is that it was 
quite safe to retain the old base for the index, and that a comparison for the 
entire period of 23 years is possible for the trades treated in Bulletin 131.* 

To sum up the discussion of the last few pages, we have no figures giving the 
change of wages since 1907 to 1912 for all the 41 industries (and 333 occupa- 
tions) upon which the old index number of wages in general was based. But 
we do have data for 18 industries, covering 241 occupations, of which 141 are 
identical with those of the early series. 

The situation, therefore, is somewhat similar to that in the study of the retail 
prices, where instead of 30 articles only 15 are studied at present. This reduc- 
tion in the number of articles studied did not prevent the bureau from continuing 
to build up its retail price index. It has been shown that while this change did 
somewhat interfere with the accuracy, it did not altogether destroy the useful- 
ness of the final results. Why does not the same reasoning apply to the study 

of wages? 

For certain purposes averages and indexes may be absolutely useless. An 
average or an index number can not be used when the exact wage conditions of 
an industry or a locality must be ascertained. But for the study of broad tend- 
encies, an average still represents a very convenient method, and when the 
tendency studied applies to many industries and many localities, nothing can 
nupplant an index number. In any case, it can not be held consistently that 
averages and index numbers are applicable to the study of prices and not appli- 
cable to the study of wages and hours of labor. It can not be held consistently 
that an average and index nimiber is applicable to the study of wages in one in- 
dustry and not for industry as a whole. For, truly, the fluctuations of wages 
in any of our large industries as between one occupation and the other, are 
nearly as great as they are for wages in the world of labor as a whole. 

It seems, therefore, quite a justifiable statistical step to endeavor to obtain an 
index of wage fluctuations in general from the material available for 1907-1912. 



*Eveii these slight differences are probably due to the different methods of computing 
the average. I have used the simple averases of all quotations given — the only course 
possible with the material at hand In Bulletin 131. 

«As the purpose of wage statistics is primarily to permit comparison and to study 
fluctuations, the recent tendency of the bureau to change the base In the computation of 
wage Indexes is to be regretted. A recent bulletin (No. 143) Issued Mar. 4, 1914, in- 
tends to bring forward ihe date of Bulletin 131 for one year. It contains statistics re 
yarding the union scale of wages and hours of labor for 1912 and 1913 for 63 trades. 
Of these, 50 are contained in Bulletin 131. where the figures are given for 1 90 < -19 12. 
A comparison for the seven years 1907-1913 is given on pp. 7-13. But the base for the 
indexes is again a new one — namely, the wages, respectively hours of labor, for 1913. 
Nohing is gained and a good deal is lost through such constant changes in the base of 
computation of relative figures. 
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The eflPort to do so creates certain difficulties. Tlie private statistician has 
not at his disposal the facilities for malsiug lengthy computations which the 
bureau has omitted In many cases. Thus the studies up to and including 1907 
have always included not only the index of wages per hour and hours per week, 
but also that for earnings per week. This is a simple operation requiring a mul- 
tiplication of one index by the other. It is the method used up to 1907 and there 
"seetns to be no good reason why these computations were discarded. The theo- 
reticjil objection may be advanced that the hours given are " normal full time, 
hours per week," and not actual hours. But if the method is used in Bulletin 
137 for wages in railroad car building, then why not in all other bulletins? In 
Bulletin 131, where the " union scale of wages and hours of labor 1907-1912 " 
is studied, there are no such derivative columns for " earnings per week," while 
they may be found in Bulletin 143 for 1907-1913. But as the latter bulletin uses 
an entirely new base (wages, of 1913 instead of wages 1890-1899) a recomputa- 
tlon of the index becomes necessary. All of this may succeed in preventing any 
large use of the various figures recently published. 

In the following table all the material available at present has been brought 
together. For the nine industries enumerated the indexes were taken as pub- 
lished (weighted averages of the occupational indexes). These differ, for 1890- 
1907, from the indexes published in Bulletin 77 (pp. 126-132) because in the 
earlier bulletin the industry indexes were simple averages of occupational 
indexes, while in the recent Investigation weighted averages were computed. 
In the car-building bulletin (No. 137) for some^ reason no Industry Index was 
published. Therefore, the simple average was taken for 1890-1907 from 
Bulletin 77 and for 1908-1912 similar simple averages were computed. The 
same process was used for the six trade groups, and the quotations for 1908- 
1912 obtained from Bulletin 131 reconverted to the older basis. For com- 
parative purposes the old index was included, and, by simple averaging of the 15 
columns, a new index was obtained for the^entlre period. 

The material may be admitted to be fragmentary and incomplete, nor are all 
the averages uniformly computed. The nature of the material was such that two 
or three different methods had to be used in obtaining averages. The question 
may be raised as to whether the juxtaposition of the 15 indexes serves any pur- 
pose at all. An answer is found in a comparison between the last column, which 
is a simple average of the 15 industrial indexes and the old wage index as 
printed in the first column. Such a comparison is possible for 18 years (1890- 
1907). In only two years out of the 18 is the difference as great as one point; 
and the average difference is less than 0.5 point. Of course, no one would 
claim for any wage index a greater accuracy than that. We are justified, 
therefore, in drawing the conclusion that the fluctuations of wages in 1907- 
1912 in the 15 industries and trade groups for w^hlch material is available, are a 
proper measure of the fluctuations of wages in American manufacturing in- 
dustry in general. 

On this assumption the wages per hour index during these six years has 
fluctuated as follows: 



1907 129. 3 

1908 128. 5 

1909 129. 9 



1910 134. 

1911 136. 3 

1012 141. 5 



showing an increase of 12.2 points, or 9.4 per cent in five years. 

A correction, however, is necessary for the changes in the average hours of 
labor. The general index of hours of labor was also discontinued in 1907. This 
index is brought up to 1912 in Table 8 from the same material and by the same 
methods as used in the study of wages. 
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Table 7. — Indew of wages per hour. 



Year. 


Old 

index 

number. 


Cott-n 
goods. 


Worlen 
goods. 


("ilk 
goods. 


Borts 
and 

shoes. 


Knit 
goods. 


Inm- 
ber. 


MI'l- 
wcrk. 


Fur- 
niture. 


1800 


loas 
ioa3 
ioa8 

190.9 

97.9 

98.3 

99.7 

99.6 

100.2 

102.0 

105.5 

108.0 

112.2 

116.3 

117.0 

118.9 

124.2 

12&8 


101.6 
99.4 

99.2 
105.0 
98.9 
98.2 
104.1 
100.4 
96.7 
95.8 
108.4 
108.8 
113.3 
117.5 
117.1 
118.7 
131.3 
149.8 
148.4 
143.0 
147.7 
149.1 
164.1 


99L6 
99.3 

ioa7 

105.7 
94.9 
9.'>.3 
98.1 
100.4 
103.3 
102.3 
111.3 
111.9 
1H.9 
118.7 
115.4 
119.3 
127.1 
135.3 
128.1 
129.0 
132.5 
133.3 
149.1 


r8.A 

93.2 

1?8.6 

102.0 

102.9 

101.5 

106.5 

99.1 

98.4 

97.4 

98.4 

98.1 

101.4 

102.6 

101.8 

102.5 

106.1 

112.1 

109.2 

110.5 

112.5 

113.3 

117.1 


98.5 
97.5 
v9. 3 
100.6 
•99.8 
101.4 
100.5 
100.7 
100.5 
101.8 
104.1 
104.1 

inao 

113.2 
116.9 
119.9 
121.8 
128.0 
125.5 
130.4 
129.6 
131.7 
132.8 


la'i.e 

106.9 
100.3 
100.1 
96.7 
102.8 

Vl7. <S 

96.1 
96.4 
(3.2 
95.4 
102.0 
111.0 
117.6 
114.8 
119.9 
126.9 
133.4 
133.7 
13(. 1 
135.5 
135.8 
143.7 


101.9 

101.4 

101.5 

99.9 

96.7 

97.0 

97.4 

97.7 

101.6 

104.5 

ia'i.4 

108.6 

112.1 

114.2 

112.3 

116.3 

124.4 

129.6 

118.7 

121.6 

130.0 

129.9 

131.5 


99.2 
100.4 

loai 

100.0 
97.0 
98.1 
99. 3 
100.0 
101.7 
104.1 
105.9 
108.6 
112.5 
116.5 
115.7 
116.7 
120.6 
124.5 
123.4 
124.9 
127.8 
129.0 
132.3 


100.5 


1991 


101.5 


1892 


102.6 


1893 


101.1 


1894 


99.4 


1885 


97.9 


1896 


97.9 


1897 


100.3 


IffiR 


98.0 


1809 


102.0 


1900 


102.4 


1901 


107.3 


1902 


114.1 


1903 


115.2 


1904 


117.6 


1905 


121.0 


1906 


125.7 


1907 


127.3 


1008 


127.5 


1900 




126.7 






130.5 


1911 




132.1 






135.1 









Ttar. 

• 


Car 
build- 
ing. 


Bui'd- 

ln« 
trades. 


Bakers. 


MarVe 

and 

st ne 

cutters. 


Fnm- 
dry 
and 
ma- 
chine 
shops. 


Print- 
ing, 
b K K 
and 
J.b. 

97.8 

99.6 

99.2 

100.2 

99.6 

99.5 

100.3 

99.2 

101.2 

103.6 

109.3 

110.7 

114.3 

116.1 

118.9 

120.6 

125.9 

131.0 

136.0 

139.3 

143.4 

148.2 

150.6 


Print- 
ing, 
ne.>s- 
papers. 


Aver- 
age 
now 

index. 


Differ- 
ence 
between 

oid and 
new 

index. 


1890 


102.9 

102.4 

101.5 

104.0 

97.8 

97.8 

97.6 

98.2 

98.0 

99. 8 

100.7 

101.7 

105.7 

111.5 

116.2 

114.9 

118.5 

124.4 

122.8 

120.5 

132.3 

135.2 

135.9 


97.0 

97.9 

99.9 

100.0 

97.6 

98.4 

99.9 

101.3 

102.8 

105.3 

109.9 

114.5 

121.1 

126.8 

129.7 

132.2 

140.2 

144.6 

146.9 

150.2 

153.1 

157.6 

159.4 


99.3 

99.9 

100.3 

100.2 

98.4 

98.7 

99.6 

99.8 

100.6 

103.1 

106.6 

108.8 

113.9 

lis. 9 

121.1 

123.5 

127.4 

128.9 

133.9 

140.0 

147.6 

155.6 

167.3 


98.5 
99.5 
100.3 
99.7 
98.0 
97.0 
101.0 
101.6 
101.2 
103.2 
104.9 
109.0 
113.5 
118.6 
118 9 
119.3 
121.3 
125.7 
126.1 
127.1 
128.1 
129.0 
133.9 


99.2 

100.3 

102.7 

101.6 

98.7 

99.1 

100.5 

99.7 

90.0 

99.1 

101.5 

1W.7 

108.2 

112.2 

113.9 

114.0 

117.9 

121.4 

122.9 

121.4 

130.0 

133.8 

136.3 


103.0 

99.6 

98.8 

98.0 

97.4 

96.3 

98.6 

99.2 

102.8 

106.1 

106.3 

106.3 

109.3 

113.4 

114.1 

116.1 

118.4 

122.6 

124.7 

126.0 

129.2 

130.9 

133.4 


100.2 
99.9 
100.3 
101.2 
98.9 
68.6 
100.0 
99.0 
100.2 
101.4 
104.7 
107.0 
112.0 
115.5 
116.3 
119.6 
123.6 
129.3 
128.5 
129.9 
13».0 
136.3 
141.5 


0.1 


1891 


.4 


1892 


.5 


1883 


.3 


1894 


1.0 


1895 


.3 


1896 


.3 


1897 




1898 




1899 


.6 


1900 


.8 


1901 


1.0 


1902 


.3 


1903 » 


.8 


1904 ! 


.7 


1905 


.7 


1936 


.6 


1907 


.6 


1908 




1909 




1910 




1911 


•••••••• 


1912 
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Table 8. — Index of hours per week. 



Year. 


Old 
index. 

100.7 

100.5 

100.5 

100.3 

99.8 

100.1 

99.8 

99.6 

99.7 

99.2 

88.7 

98.1 

97.3 

96.6 

95.9 

95.9 

95.4 

95.0 


Cotton 
goods. 


Woolen 
goods. 


8ilk. 


Boots 

and 

shoes. 

100.8 

100.6 

100.2 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

99.8 

99.7 

99.6 

99.3 

99.6 

98.4 

97.0 

97.1 

96.8 

96.3 

96.0 

95.9 

95.7 

95.1 

95.3 

93.9 


Knit 
goods. 


LfUm- 
ber. 


Mill- 
work. 


Fnr- 
niton. 


1890 


100.5 

101.2 

101.6 

100.0 

• 97.5 

99.8 

99.5 

99.1 

100.3 

100.3 

100.1 

99. 9 

99.5 

99.3 

99.2 

99.2 

98.7 

97.5 

96.3 

96.4 

94.1 

94.1 

92.4 


101.0 

101.0 

101.0 

99.5 

99.0 

100.1 

100.1 

98.4 

98.9 

100.0 

99.8 

99.9 

W. o 

98.7 
97.9 
98.5 
98.4 
97.9 
97.7 
97.8 
96.1 
96.2 
94.6 


102.6 
102.9 
101.9 
98.8 
98.6 
98.5 
99.0 
99.1 
99.3 
99.5 
99.6 
99.2 
98.7 
98.8 
97.2 
68.2 
98.4 
98.0 
97.6 
97.5 
97.4 
97.4 
96.6 


101.1 

101.1 

101.2 

100.5 

94.8 

100.4 

100.3 

100.3 

100.3 

100.2 

98.9 

98.8 

98.9 

97.9 

97.8 

97.7 

97.2 

96.8 

96.5 

966 

94.8 

94.7 

93.1 


100.4 

100.2 

100.2 

100.0 

100.0 

09.9 

100.1 

W. " 

99.6 

99.5 
99.3 
98.7 
98.3 
97.8 
97.6 
97.6 
96.4 
96.6 
96.5 
96.5 
96.5 
96.6 


101.3 
100.6 
100.7 
100.1 
100.3 
99.7 
99.0 
99. o 
99.4 
99.2 
98.9 
98.7 
97.7 ' 
97.2 
97.9 
98.1 1 
96.9 
96.7 
96.7 
96.7 
96.9 
96.8 
96.2 


101.3 


1891 


100.7 


1832 


99.8 


1833 


99.9 


1834 


98.2 


1835 


99.8 


1890 


100.0 


1837 


99.0 


1898 


100.4 


18» 


100.3 


1900 


100.2 


1901 


99.3 


1902 


98.3 


1903 


98.1 


1904 


97.3 


1905 


96.6 


1900 


95.8 


1907 


95.7 


1906 


96.9 


1900 




95.5 


1910 




95.1 


1911 




94.5 


1912 




93.9 









Year. 


1 

I Car 
build- 
ing. 


Build- 

ine 
trades. 


Bakerso 


Marble 

and 

stone 

cutters. 


Foun- 
dry 
and 
ma- 
chine 
shops. 

100.5 
100.4 
100.2 
100.0 
99.9 
100.1 
99.8 
99.7 
99. 9 
99.4 
99.2 
98.1 
96.6 
95.4 
94.6 
94.8 
94.8 
94.6 
94.5 
93.8 
93.4 
92.8 
92.8 


Prlnt- 

booic 
and 
Job. . 


Print- 
ing, 
news- 
papers. 


Aver- 
age of 
mced- 
ing In- 
dexes. 


Differ- 
ence 
between 
old and 
new 
index. 


1890 


101.6 

101.1 

101.6 

101.2 

97.1 

98.9 

98.8 

98.0 

100.8 

101.1 

101.4 

100.6 

100.6 

98.1 

96.8 

96.2 

95.9 

95.9 

94.9 

95.4 

95.0 

94.6 

94.4 


102.5 

101.8 

100.7 

100.5 

100.7 

100.3 

99.2 

98.6 

98.1 

97.5 

95.5 

94.4 

92.6 

91.8 

91.3 

91.2 

90.9 

90.6 

90.4 

90.2 

89.7 

89.4 

89.2 


100.8 

100.8 

100.9 

100.5 

100.4 

99. 9 

99.6 

100.2 

99.1 

97.8 

96.9 

96.3 

95.8 

93.9 

93.6 

92.5 

91.8 

91.0 

89.7 

88.6 

86.8 

85.1 

81.2 

i 


101.5 

100.1 

100.2 

lOl.O 

100.5 

100. 1 

99.9 

99.4 

99.2 

98.1 

97.2 

96.0 

95.5 

94.0 

94.0 

94.2 

93.6 

93.4 

93.3 

93.2 

93.0 

92.9 

91.8 


101.0 

101.0 

100.5 

100.4 

100.1 

100.2 

100.1 

100.2 

99.4 

97.2 

95.1 

94.4 

93.2 

93.1 

92.4 

92.0 

90.7 

90.1 

87.4 

86.8 

86.0 

85.5 

85.5 


100.2 

100.1 

100.6 

101.3 

100.6 

100.4 

100.2 

100.0 

99.1 

97.9 

97.6 

97.4 

97.1 

96.2 

96.7 

96.2 

95.4 

94.8 

94.5 

94.4 

94.0 

93.9 

93.8 


101.1 


0.A 


1891 


100.9 .4 


1892 


100.7 .3 


1803 


100.4 ' .1 


ISH 


99.2 .6 


1895 

1896 

1897 

1898 

1899 

1903 


Vtf. o .9 
99.7 .1 

99.5 .1 

99.6 .1 

99.2 

98.6 • .1 


1901 


98.1 


1902 


97.4 .1 


1903 


.96.7 ' .1 


1904 


96.0 ' .1 


1905 


96.0 1 .1 


1906 


95.4 


1907 


•95.1 .1 


1908 


94.5 
94.4 
93.8 
93.3 
93.0 




1903 




1910 




1911 




1912 






1 





The correspondence between the two Indexes here is still greater. The 
clianfres in hours of labor may therefore be cliaracterizi'd during- the Inst «?iT 
years as follows (a decrease of 2.2 per cent in five years) : 



1907. 
1908. 
1909. 



95.1 
94.5 
94.4 



1910. 
1911. 
1912. 



93.8 
93.3 
93.0 



With the aid of these iini)ortant facts, the important index of the movement 
of real wages may be reconstructed an<l brought down to 1912. which is done 
In Talde 9. 
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Table 9. — Computation of index of real toages, 1890-1912. 



Year. 



1880.. 

1891.. 

1892.. 

1883.. 

1894.. 

1895.. 

18B6.. 

1897.. 

1898.. 

1899.. 

1900.. 

1901.. 

1902.. 

1908.. 

1934.. 

1905.. 

1906. 

1907.. 

1908. 

1909. 

1910. 

1911. 

1912. 



Hours 
pec week. 



101.1 
100.9 
100.7 
100.4 
99.2 
99.8 
99.7 
99.6 
99.6 
99.2 
98.6 
98.1 
97.4 
96.7 
96.0 
96.0 
95.4 
95.1 
94.5 
94.4 
93.8 
93.3 
93.0 



Wages 
per hour. 



100.2 

99. 9 

100.3 

101.2 

98.9 

9&6 

ieo.0 

99.6 
100.2 
101.4 
104.7 
107.0 
112.0 
115.5 
116.3 
119.6 
123.6 
129.3 
12&5 
129.9 
134.0 
136.3 
141.5 



Full time 
weekhy 
earnings 
per em- 
ployees. 



101.3 

100.8 

101.0 

101.6 

98.1 

99.2 

99.7 

99.1 

U}. o 

100.6 

103.2 

105.0 

109.1 

111.7 

111.6 

114.8 

117.9 

123.0 

121.4 

122.6 

125.7 

127.2 

131.6 



Bctail 

prices of 

food. 



101.9 

103.4 

101.6 

104.1 

90.2 

97.1 

95.2 

96.7 

99.7 

100.8 

103.0 

108.5 

114.6 

'114.7 

116.2 

116.4 

120.3 

125.9 

13a 1 

137.2 

144.1 

143.0 

154.2 



Purcbastng power 
measured by re- 
tail prices of food. 



Hourly 

wages. 



98.3 

96.6 

9817 

97.2 

99.7 

101.5 

105.0 

103.0 

100.6 

100.0 

101.6 

9&6 

97.7 

109.7 

100.0 

108:8 

108.7 

102.7 

9a8 

94.7 

93.0 

95.3 

91.8 



Weekly 
earnings. 



99.4 

97.S 

99.4 

97.6 

98.9 

102.3 

104.7 

108. «^ 

loai 

99.a 

tools' 

96.8 
94.S 
97.3 
96.0 
98.^ 
98LO 
97.7 
93.0 
89.4 
87.2 
S8.9 
85.3 



In brief, the salient fetitures of the results of tlie wonomfc development iltir- 
injr the lust five years, as they appear in the preceding table, may be summarlaed 
thus, a.s far n.s the figures combined and ccmiputwl liere may be relied upon : 

(1) From 1907 to 1912, the wages per hour rose from 129.3 to 141.5, 12.2 points . 
on the recocrnlzed scale or 9.4 per cent. 

(2) During the same time the hours of labor declined from 95.1 to 93, 2.1 
points or 2.2 per cent. 

(3) The wei'kly ejnninp:s increased from 123 to 131.6, only 8.6 points or 7 
per cent. 

(4) The retail i^-lces of food Increased from 125.9 to 154.2, 28.3 points or 
22.5 per cent. 

(5) The purchasing power of an hour's wages (as expressed In cost of food) 
ilecreased from 102.7 to 91.8, 10.9 i)oints or 10.6 per cent. 

(0) The purchnsin^jc i»owor of weekly wages. (»r the true weekly wages, have 
decreased still faster, from 97.7 to 85.3, 12.4 points or 12.7 per cent. 

Before these sweejang conclusitms may he acct»i»tetl, their general trustworthi- • 
ness should be carefully scrutinized. It will \\e argued with justice that they are 
based upon an indifferent assortment of statistical data. Even up to 1907 the 
** index of real wages " derive<l from the above table is mtfch more gloomy than 
the ofTicial index published in Bulletin 77 for the last time. * The official index 
showed the real wages holding their own up to 1007, with even a slight increase 
over the standard 1890-1899, while the index here computed shows a loss of 2 
per cent by 1907. With such fluctuations due to different methods of computa- 
tion, what inay the whole statistical fabric, here so carefully woven, be worth? 

It is necessary, therefore, to examine the table critically, comparing it column 
by column with the similnr table published in Bulletin 77 (i). 7), Such an ex- 
amination will show that the index of " hours of labor," although independently 
computed here, is practically identical with the olliclal index (In 1907, 95.1 
against 05). The same is true <»f the index of wages per hour (129.3 as against 
128.8 in 1907) ; and as a result the derivative Indexes of "full time weekly 
wages " are not very far apart (in 1907, 123 against 122.4). 

The real difference is found in the "retail prices of food" (In 1907, 125.9 




for the difference has already been indicated here (see p. 801). and the su«- 
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gestioii was made that because of a limited, and pertiaps one-sided, selection of 
tlie list of foo<istuffs, tlie now intlex may somewliat exaggerate tlie upward trend 
of prices. 

Bat, even allowing some 5 or 6 per cent for this possible exaggeratioa. it still 
remains true that the loss of real wages within the last five years was about 7 or 8 
per cent, and within the last 12 years some 10 per cent This is surely a grave 
statistical conclusion. It makes the continuing of annual study of both wages 
and prices still more necessary, the discontinuance of the annual reports still 
more regrettable. Particularly unfortunate is the discontinuance of these re-, 
ports Just at the time the tide is turned. 

Over and above the cold statistical results, is the light which these figures 
throw upon economic problems of great magnitude. Many professional economists 
Imve complacently assumed that the charges of radical critics of modem indus- 
trial organization have been greatly exaggerated. Hundreds of writers have 
stoutly maintained that while the rich may be getting richer, the "poor'* are 
also getting a constantly growing return for their labor. And yet, the analysis 
of a large volume of statistical observations carried, on for over 10 years leads 
to the following inevitable conclusion. 

In years of falling or even slowly rising prices, the American wageworker 
was able to hold his .own or to improve his condition to a slight extent But 
when confiV)nted with a rapidly rising price movement (accompanied as it was 
by a violent growth of profits), the American wakeworker, notwithstanding his 
strenuous efforts to adjust wages to these new price conditions, notwithstanding 
ell his strikes, boycotts, and riots, notwithstanding all the picturesque I. W. 
W.-ism, new unionism, and the modish sabotage, has been losing surely and not 
even slowly, so that the sum total of economic progress of tbis country for the 
last quarter of a century appears to be a loss of from 10 to 15 per cent in his 
earning power.* 

It may be argued that this result is due to the abnormal conditions of the 
price level. But after all, the changes in prices are as characteristic of the 
general economic conditions as are changes in wages. Insofar as the quarter of 
a century intervening between the end of the Civil War and the period covered 
in this study witnessed a substantial increase in the real wages of the American 
wageworker,' it was also largely due to the changes (downward) of the price 
level. The last half century seems therefore to divide itself into two well- 
define<l periods, as far as the changes in real wages are concerned. 

They increased in the seventies and eighties, largely because of a falling 
price level.. But as this increase occurred during a period of almost continuous 
business d^ression, it could scarcely result in a material improvement of the 
condition of the working class. The crisis of 1873 was followed by business 
depression which lasted in the United States until 1879. A very brief period of 
prosperity due to harvest failures in Europe quickly culminated in 1882^ and 
by 1884 another crisis arrived. 

During the period of increasing prosperity after the Spanish War, wages rose, 
but retail prices rose so much faster that the real wage level has materially 
suffered. The wage tendencies, therefore, seem to follow the price levels, though 
not perfectly. Instead of a continuous increase in the purchasing power of 
wages, so loudly proclaimed, we find falling prices increasing their purchasing 
power theoretically, but falling prices usually go hand In hand with business 
depression and unemployment. " Prosperity " brings higher wages, but still 
higher prices, so that the purchasing power of wages frequently falls in periods 
of prosperity. 

There Is a compensating factor In the better conditions of employment In 
" prosperous " times, just as Increased unemployment largely nullifies the effect 
of increased purchasing iwwer of wages In years of Industrial depression. 
Very little American statistical material Is available for an accurate measure- 
ment of the Increase of annual earnings due to better conditions of the labor 
market. But It seems proper to point out that this factor must not be over- 
estimated. The conditions of the American labor market find a natural cor- 
rective in years of prosperity in a rapid use of Immigration. In so far as the 
data of the twelfth census concerning unemployment are at all reliable, they 

^ The above analysis was carried only to the end of 1912. Bat it Is equally sIgnMcant 
that the food-price level has increased from 154.2 in 1912 to 163.4, 9.2 points or 6 per 
cent, while, from Bulletin 148 It may be gathered that the average increase of wages in 
(i3 trade-union occupations equalled only 2.5 per cent. 

* This increase was, by far, not so large as is generally assumed — which the writer ex* 
pects to demonstrate in another article, now in preparation. 
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show a larger volume of It for 1899, when the wave of prosperity had begun, 
than in 1889. 

The deductions made above may be branded as extreme. It will be pointed 
out that common observation does not fail to furnish evidence of an increased 
standard of living among the wage workers. A hundred articles and services 
may be mentioned which were luxuries altogether unknown 50 years ago, and 
are now in everyday use by the wage workers. It is enough to refer to bath- 
tubs, gas, and electricity, phonographs, pianolas, movies, etc. The modern Ameri- 
can wageworker is better dressed and better housed than 50 years ago. The 
statement is often made that he is better fed, but that does not seem to be quite 
ns certain. Does not all that of iself argue that earnings' at present must be 
higher than they were 30 to 40 years ago? 

Most emphatically it does not. Many factors have served to increase the in- 
come or decrease the expenditure of the wageworker's family without increasing 
the return for the labor of the individual wageworker. 

(1)' Smaller fiimllies: For each 1,000 population, there were, in 1880, 381 
children under 15; in 1890, 355; in 1900, 345; and in 1910, 321. Thus in 3p 
years only the proportionate number of children requiring support has de- 
creased from 381 to 321, a decline of nearly 16 per cent. Taking children under 
5 years only, the decrease was from 138 to 116 ; of children under 1 year only, 
there were, in 1880, 33 per 1,000, and in 1910, 24 only^ a decrease of 30 per cent. 
A further analysis of these figures would show that the decrease took place 
largely among native-born white families, and it is among Just these families 
tliat an increased standard of living is to be found. 

(2) Rapid development of woman labor: The percentage of women "gain- 
fully employed " to the total number of persons gainfully employed, in 1870, 
was 13 ; in 1880, 16,6 ; in 1890, 18.1 ; in 1900, 18.5 ; and in 1910, according to the 
latest statistics of occupations, 21.2. While the latest figure seems somewhat 
exaggerated by an evident change of the method of enumerating woman agri- 
cultural laborers,^ nevertheless, even if the entire increase in this class be dish 
counted from the total number of "women gainfully employed," the proportion 
of women gainfully employed still shows a substantial increase to 19.3 per cent" 

This increase is especially .strong in the industrial population. The tendency 
to utilize cheap female labor in mercantile establishments and large offices has 
grown by leaps and bounds, and the rate of increase is also growing, as the fol- 
lowing figures will demonstrate : 

Table. 10. — Number of women emplayed in certain clerical and commerdai 

(HTupations {000 omitted). 



Oooapation. 



Bookkeepers and accountants 

Clerks and copyists 

Stenographers 

Saleswumen 

Telegraph and telephcne operators. 



Five occupations. 



1870 



8 
3 



11 



1880 



30 

8 
1 



39 



1890 



28 
64 
21 
58 

8 



179 



1900 



74 
85 
86 
149 
23 



417 



1910 



185 
232 
26a 
280 
96 



1,026 



(3) Iiicreiise in employ ineul of married women. In 1890 they numbered 
515,260, or 4.6 per cent of all married women, and in 1900, 769,471,^ or 5.6 per 
cent. Similar datn as to the distribution of employ eil persons by marital con- 
ditions were omitted from the Thirteenth Census, so that it is impossible 
to ascertan accurately the increase in the number of employed married women 
during the last decade. But that such an increase has taken place is strongly 
Indicated by the data in regard to occupations in which married women of the 
working class are to be found earning a subsidiary Income. 



^The number of female agricuHural laborers enumerated for the last four censuBes waa 
as follows : 1880, 534.900 : 1890, 538,065 ; 1900, 663,209 : 1910, 1,522,133. 

> 1,522, 133 — 663,209«858,924 (limit of possible overestimation in the number of female 
agricultural laborers). 

8,075,772 — 858,924=*7,216,848 (corrected number of women gainfully employed). 

38.167.336 — 858,924«s37,308,412 (corrected total of persons gainfully employed). 

7.216,848-5-37,308,412=10.3 per cent (ratio of women to the total number of persons 
gainfully employed) . 
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-Numhcr of tcomcn employed in certain occupations in toIUch em- 
ploymcnt of married tromcn is common (000 omitted). 



OocupatioEu 


1870 


1880 


1890 


1900 


ma 


Laundresses , 


66 
11 

188 


106 
14 

282 


216 
41 

293 
61 

148 


335 
109 
315 
86 
146 


587 


Nursosand midwives 


IflS 


Dressmakers 


343 


Milliners 


128 


Beamstr^sses ,. 


167 






Five occuimtions 


255 


404 

9 


757 


1,021 


1,428 





It can not be claimed that all or a majority of these 1,428,000 women are 
married, but there is no doubt 'that a very considerable proportion of them are.^ 
Wives of wageworkers do not go to work out of theoretical considerations as to 
economic Independence of women, or because of a sentimental longing for " self- 
expression." They do it either because they must, under pressure of a rising 
cost of living, or because they may thus improve the standard of the family, 
since improved conditions of housekeeping as well Jis the reduction in the size 
of families enable them to sell their leisure hours in the labor market. 

With fewer children to support, with women young and old, married or 
unmarried, contributing 'to the family budget, or at least partially relieving It 
of a certain share of the burden, the wageworkers of America were able to 
raise their standard of living, to lead a somewhat easier life. But this does 
not mean a larger return for their labor. As far as the purchasing value of 
their wages is concerned, it had probably increased slightly (though by no 
means as rapidly as Is asserted) between 1870 and 1890. But since 1900 it 
has been rapidly falling. The purchasing powers of wages In 1913 are not 
much higher than they were In 1870. Even, assuming the correctness of the 
figures derived from the Aid rich report, the increase for the last three decades 
was nil. 

And yet the increase in the productivity of labor during the last three 
decades, especially as measured in. consumer's values, was enormous. It Is not 
at all necessary to quote figures to prove this contention. 

The conclusion is inevitable that a much smaller share of the value reaches 
the wageworker now than did 20 or 30 years ago. 

OBJECTIONS TO A COMPENSATED DOIXAB ANSWERED. 

In The Purchasing Power of Money (1911) I sketched a plan for controlling 
the price level, i. e., standardizing the purchasing power of monetary units. 
This plan was presented more briefly, but in more popular language, before the 
International Congress of Chambers of Commerce, at Boston, September, 1912. 
The details were most fully elaborated In the Quarterly Journal of Economics, 
February, 1913. Following these and various other presentations of the sub- 
ject, especially the discussion at the meeting of the American Economic Asso- 
ciation in December, 1912, the plan ^VJlS widely criticized by economists, both 
favorably and unfavorably, as well as by the general public. The bibliography 
at the end of this article is selected from a list of 344 references (of which 305 
are newspapers), and I there include references to anticipations of the plan 
by Prof. Simon Newcomb 6nd Aneurin Williams, M. P.* 

. On the*\vhole the plan has been received with far more favor than I had 
dared to hope, and even the adverse criticism has usually been tempered by a 
certain degree of approval. 



^ In 1900, 19.7 per cent were married and 22.1 per cent widowed. 

2 Mr. Williams's plan, described in 1892, was first brought to my attention after the 
American Economic Association discussion. That of Simon Newcomb, the famous as- 
tronomer (and economist), appeared In 1879. I came upon it by accident, after the 
present article was in type, in searching for data on the allied subject of an absolute 
standard of value. Newcomb's and Williams's plans are so nearly identical with mine 
as to leave nothing vital which I can still claim as original and unanticipated excent the 
proviso against gold speculation. Amongothers who have anticipated the general idea 
of changing i he weight of the dollar are William C. Foster, of Watertown. Mass. ; Hepry 
Heaton, of Atlantic. Iowa ; Prof. Alfred Marshall (Contemporary Review, March, 1887, p 
371, footnote) ; and President Woodrow Wilson. In a book which I hope to publish on 
this subject in a few months I shall include references to several other, through less slml 
lar, anticipations which have come to light, one being by Alfred Russell Wallace. 
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The object of the present paper is to answer briefly the inore important and 
technical objections which have been raised. The clilef popular objections and 
misunderstandings were answered by an article in the New Yorlv Times, 
December 22, 1912. Only one of these Is included in this article. Answers to 
the more popular objections, omitted from tills article through lack of space, will 
appear in a book, Standardizing the Dollar, which I hope to publish in 1915. 

APPENDIX C. 

Unemployed Insukance Undeb the Bbitish National Insubance Act. 
[Prepared by the U. S* Bureau of Labor Statistics.] 

The British scheme of insurance against unemployment under the national 
insurance act, 1911, Part II, and the amendment act of 1914 is administered by 
the board of trade and came into operation July 15, 1912. The objects of the 
(Scheme are : 

1. Compulsory Insurance against unemployment in certain trades described as 
•* Insured trades.** This involves contributions from all employers and workmen 
In the insured trades, which are designated below, eontrlbutlons from the State, 
and the payments of benefits to tlie work people when unemployed. 

2. Encouragement of voluntary insurance against unemployment by money 
grants from State funds to associations of persons, in all trades and occupations, 
which pay out-of-work benefits. 

COMPXTLSOBILY INSUBED TBADES. 

The insured trades are : 

1. Building trades, — Construction, alteration, repair, decoration, or demolition 
of buildings, including manufacture of wood fittings commonly made In builders' 
workshops. 

2. Constniction of works, — Construction, reconstruction, or alteration of rail- 
roads, docks, harbors, canals, embankment, bridges, piers, or other works of con- 
struction. 

3. Shipbuilding, — Construction, alteration, repair or decoration of ships, boats, 
or other craft by persons other than members of ship crews, and manufacture of 
wood fittings commonly made in ship yards. 

4. Mechanical engineering, — Including manufacture of ordnance and firearms. 

5. Iron founding, whether Included under foregoing headings or not. 

6. Construction of vehicles, — Construction, repair, and decoration of vehicles. 

7. Sawmilling (including machine woodwork) ; carried on In connection with 
any other Insured trade or of a kind commonly so carried on. 

Foremen, other than manual workmen, clerks, apprentices, and persons under 
IC years of age are excluded. The nature of his work rather than the business 
of his employer determines whether a workman Is or has been In an Insured 
trade. No employer may employ a workman who does not have an unemploy- 
ment book. These books can be obtained from labor exchanges or other local 
offices of the unemployment funds and are current only for such period not 
exceeding 53 weeks as is specified thereon. 

Umpire to decide doubtful cases. — If there Is doubt whether any workman 
is Included In an Insured trade, information can be obtained from a labor ex- 
change or other local ofllce of the unemployment fund, and if the employer or 
workman desires he may apply for a definite decision to an umpire appointed 
by the crown and acting independently of the board of trade. 

Worknten only partly in an insured trade, — ^Workmen employed by the same 
employer partly in and partly not in an insured trade may arrange with the 
employer to have contributions paid on their account as If they were wholly 
employeil In an Insured trade, and will be entitled to benefits accordingly. 

Contributions, — ^As stated above, contributions are required from all em- 
ployers and workmen in Insured trades, and also from the State. 

When the workman is 18 years of age or over contributions of 2^d. (5.07 
cents) each are requli'ed from the employer and the workman, or 5d. (10.14 
cents) fom both, for evei-y period of employment lasting more than two days 
but not over a week; 2d. (4.0G cents) from each or 4d. (8.11 cents) from both 
for every employment period of over one but not over two days ; and Id. (2.03 
cents) each or 2d. (4.00 cents) from both for every employment period of nor 
over one day. If the workman is under 18 years of age, the contributions re- 
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quired are Id. (2.03 cents) each or 2d. (4.06 cents) from both for every em- 
ployment period not exceeding a week. 

The State contributions must be paid each year and are fixed by the law at 
one-third of the total receipts from employers and workmen in Insured trades 
during that year. The treasury may determine the manner and the time such 
contributions are to be paid. 

Collection of contributions from employers and workmen. — Contributions of 
employers and workmen are paid in the first Instance by the employers, who 
are required to purchase and affix to the workmen's unemployment books un- 
employment insurance stamps to the value of the joint contributions of both 
employer and workman. The unemployment Insurance stamps are obtainable 
at post offices, but are entirely distinct from postage stamps or from the health 
Insurance stamps issued under Part I of 'the Insurance act. Three ordinary 
denominations of stamps are on sale, namely, 5d., 4d., and 2d., though higher 
denominations may be obtained from the board of trade. 

After having aflfixed the stamps the employer may deduct from the workman's 
wages one-half the value of such stamps. No contributions are required while 
the workman is out of work or engaged In any other than an Insured trade. 

An employer or workman who fails to pay his contributions or refuses to com- 
ply with the act or regulations thereunder Is liable for each offense to a fine to 
£10 ($48.67), and in addition, where the offen.se Is failure to pay any contribu- 
tion, he is liable to the unemployment fund for three times the amount he has 
refused to pay, not exceeding £5 ($24.33). If an employer so convicted Is fur- 
ther convicted of failure to pay other contributions during the year preceding 
the date Information was laid, he Is liable to the unemployment fund for the 
total of such other contributions, and can not recover the workman's portion 
thereof. 

Custody of unemployment books, — While the workman Is employed his unem- 
ployment book is kept by the employer, who must give him reasonable oppor- 
tunity to insi)ect the book. ^ When the workman loses his employment the em- 
ployer must return his book, which the workman must then deposit with a labor 
exchange or other local office of the unemployment fund. 

Contributions from casual workmen. — In ordinary cases, as has been stated, a 
contribution of 2id. (5.07 cents) each is required from the employer and the 
workman for every separate employment period lasting pver two days, but not 
over a week. Under this rule a workman having two separate periods of em- 
ployment in a week, each lasting three days, under different employers, for 
example, is subject to two contributions — that is, 5d. (10.14 cents) altogether — 
and his employers would also have to pay the same amount. On the other hand, 
if he had been continuously employed for one week by one employer, he and the 
employer would each have had to pay only 2id. (5.07 cents). 

This to some extent automatically adjusts the premium for insurance to 
greater risk, in so far as casual workmen and their employers must pay greater 
contributions than regular workmen and their employers, though it may be 
noted that the casual employee under such circumstances gets a proportionately 
increased claim on the fund. 

By a special provision in section 99 of the act, however, casual workmen and 
their employers may escape the higher contributions and the employer be 
relieved of the obligation of keeping and stamping unemployment books. This 
provision authorizes the employer, through the board of trade, to make an 
arrangement with a labor exchange, whereby the latter undertakes to keep and 
stamp on the employer's behalf the unemployment books of workmen engaged 
through the labor exchange, and whereby all the employment periods of the 
same or different workmen engaged by that employer through the labor exchange 
may be treated as a single continuous period of employment of one person. In 
other words, the employer who uses the labor exchange in this way may pay 
according to the amount of labor he has, though the employment has been dis- 
continuous and he has not had the same man, and the workman engaged through 
the labor exchange may pay at the rate of a single contribution for each week of 
work he does, regardless of the number of separate engagements he may 
have had. 

Employers who thus arrange for a labor exchange to keep and stamp the 
unemployment books are required to deposit with the board of trade a sum suf- 
ficient to cover the estimated contributions of both employers and workmen for 
three months, or such lessor period as may be agreed upon between them and the 
board of trade. 
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Unemployn^ent fund. — ^The unemployment fund is made up of the contribu- 
tions of employers, workmen, and tbe State, as above described. From it are 
paid all claims for unemployment benefit and any other payments authorized 
under Part II of the act. The fund is controlled and managed by the board of 
trade. 

Benefits, — Benefits may be obtained by workmen In insured trades either (1) 
direct from the unemployment fund through a labor exchange or other local 
branch of the fund or (2) through an association of workmen which pays unem- 
ployment benefits and has arranged with the board of trade for a refund under 
section 105 of the act. In the latter case the members of the association, instead 
of drawing unemployment benefits from a local office under the rules of the 
unemployment fund, may draw benefits from the association, and the association 
may thereafter recover from the unemployment fund the amount which the 
workmen would have been entitled to had they made direct claim. The word 
** association " as here used includes trade-unions paying unemployment benefits. 

According to the amendment act of 1914 the board of trade shall not make or 
continue an arrangement such as that just described unless they are satisfied 
that the total benefit authorized by the association Is at least one-third greater 
than the benefit provided to be paid from the unemployment fund under the 
original act. 

Whether the workman seeks benefits direct from the unemployment fund or 
through an association, he must on losing his employment get his unemployment 
book from the employer and leave it at a labor exchange or other local office of 
the fund. Notice that the book has been lodged and claim made will be given 
in every case to the last employer. 

If the workman makes direct claim to the fund he must, If living within 3 
miles of the local office, go to that office dally and sign a register during work- 
ing hours as evidence of unemployment. If, however, he lives over 3 but not 
over 5 miles from the office, he is required to attend only on alternate days, 
and may then sign both for the actual day of attendance and the preceding da>. 
If the distance exceeds 5 miles he may attend at longer intervals or give such 
evidence of unemployment as the board of trade may direct. 

When the workman makes claim through an association he must get a receipt 
for his book, take it to the association, and give such evidence of unemployment 
as is required by his arrangement with the association. He thereafter draws 
benefits from the association in accordance with its rules, and subsequent settle- 
ment of claim is made between the association and the board of trade. 

In accordance with its provisions no benefits were paid during the first six 
months after the law went into effect, that is, until Jflinuary 15, 1913, but the 
unemployment benefit to be paid after that date was placed at 7s. ($1.70) a 
week for workmen 18 years of age or over, and 3s. 6d. (85 cents) a week for 
workmen between 17 and 18, while those under 17 can not claim benefits. 
Benefits can not be obtained for more than 15 weeks in any insurance year or 
for less than one day, nor can a workman receive more than the proportion of 
one week's benefit for five contributions paid by him. 

Waiting period. — No benefit Is allowed for the first week of employment. This 
" waiting period " plays an Important part in the working of the system. If the 
rule stood by itself it would mean that every time a workman obtained employ- 
mentf even for a day, he would on again losing employment be disqualified from 
receiving unemployment benefit for a whole week. 

A paragraph in section 107 provides, however, that when two periods of em- 
ployment of not less than two days each are separated by a period of not more 
than two days involving employment of not more than 24 hours, the two unem- 
ployment periods are together treated as a continuous period of unemployment. 

The meaning of this can be explained best by an Illustration. If a workman 
has been unemployed four days, then gets work for two days, and again Is un- 
employed four days, he can get benefit for the last two days of the second 
period. In this case the first two days of the second unemployment period are 
run together with the first unemployment period of four days to make up the 
waiting week. 

Section 107 also provides that when there' are two periods of unemployment 
of not less than a week each, separated by an interval of not more than six 
weeks, the two unemployment periods are treated as a continuous period of 
unemployment. Thus, if a workman has been unemployed six days, then gets 
work for six weeks, and is again unemployed for six days he can receive benefit 
for the whole of the second six days, the first unemployment period of six days 
being considered as tlie waiting period. 
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A workman is not considered to be unemployed while employed at a remu- 
nerative occupation In an insured trade or wliile following any other occupation 
from which he gets pay or profit greater than he would derive from unemploy- 
mMit benefit under the act, unless he has ordinarily followed the other occupa- 
tion in addition to his employment in an insured trade and outside his working 
hours in that trade, and his pay from such other occupation is not over £1 
($4.87) a week. 

Conditions of benefit — In order to receive benefits, a workman must prove 
that not less than 10 contributions liave been paid by him ; that he has made 
application for unemployment benefit In the prescribed manner, and since the 
date of the application has been continuously unemployed ; that he is capable of 
work but unable to obtain suitable employment ; and that he has not exhausted 
his right to unemployment benefit. He is not considered to have failed to meet 
these conditions If lie has declined to accept: (1) a situation vacant because of 
stoppage of work due to a trade dispute; (2) an offer of employment in a dis- 
trict where he was last ordinarily employed, at a lower rate or less favorable 
conditions than those he ordinarily obtained in his usual employment in that 
district or would have obtained had lie continued to be so employed; (3) or 
an ofLer of employment in any other district at a lower rate or on less favorable 
conditions than those generally observed in such district by agreements between 
associations of employers and of workmen, or If there Is no such agreement, 
than those generally recognized by good employers. 

On the other hand, workmen are not paid unemployment benefit If they 
unreasonably refuse offers of suitable situations. The situation must, however, 
be in their own trade and the wages must not be lower and the conditions not 
worse than those usually prevailing In the trade in the locality where the work 
is to be done. 

Disqualification for unemployment benefit, — ^The following are disqualified 
from receiving unemployment benefits: (1) A workman who has lost employ- 
ment by reason of a stoppage of woric due to a trade dispute at his place of 
employment for so long as such stoppage continues or until he gets work else- 
where in an insured trade; <2) a workman who has lost employment through 
misconduct or voluntarily leaving employment without just cause, for six weeks 
after so losing employment; (3) a workman while an Inmate of any prison, 
workhouse, or other institution supported by public funds, or while residing 
temporarily or permanently outside the United Kingdom ; (4) a workman receiv- 
ing sickness or disablement benefit or disablement allowance under Part I of the 
national insurance act. 

Disputed claims. — ^The decision as to whether a workman is entitled to benefit 
or not is made in the first Instance by an Insurance officer appointed by the 
l)oard of trade, subject to the workman's right to appeal to a court of referees, 
consisting of an ** Impartial chairman '* and one representative each of employers 
and workmen. From the decision of the court of referees the workman has no 
appeal, but if the insurance officer disagrees with the recommendattion of the 
court he may carry the matter to the umpire, an officer appointed by, but Inde- 
pendent of, the bonrd of trade, whose decision Is final. 

Refund of contributions, — ^The insurance act originally provided that an em- 
ployer, in order to get a refund on contributions paid by him in behalf of any 
workman, must have paid at least 45 such contributions and have had the work- 
man continuously in his service for one year. Under this provision refunds 
were lost In many cases owing to circumstances over which the employer had 
no control ; for example, when workmen went on strike. The amendment act of 
1914 changed this provision so that all that is necessary for the employer to do 
to get a refund In respect to any workman Is to pay 45 contributions or more 
during the Insurance year. This entit-es him to n refund of 3s. (73 cents) 
for each workman for whom he has paid such contributions whether or not the 
workman has been continuously employed by him. 

The board of trade may apply this provision to any period less than an In- 
surance year, subject to proportionate reduction in the number of contributions 
and the sum to be refunded. 

A workman v/ho has made 5(X) contributions Is entitled on reaching the age 
of 00 to a refund of the whole of his contributions (but not what his employer 
and the State have paid over for hlra), less the amount he may have received 
as unemployment benefit, with compound Interest at 2^ per cent. If he was 
over 55 years of age when his contributions became payable, the number of 
weekly contributions required to entitle hlra to repayment Is reduced by CO for 
every year or part of a year by which his age at that time exceeded 53. 
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.When it appears to the board of trade that there Is exceptional unemploy- 
ment, workmen systematically working short time and their employers may be 
exempted entirely from paying contributions. 

Encouragement of voluntary insurance against unemployment — ^An important 
feature of the law is found in section 106 relating to money grants from the State 
(not from the unemployment fund) to aid voluntary insurance against unem- 
ployment. By these grants part of the expenditure actually incurred on account 
of unemployment may be repaid to associations paying benefits to unemployed 
persons, whether in an insured trade or not These grants' apply only to in- 
surance through associations and no provision is made for direct voluntary in- 
surance of individual workmen. Repayments may not exceed one-sixth of the 
amount of benefit paid. 

The original act provided that any amount by which benefit payments ex- 
ceeded 12s. a week should be excludecl in calculating repayments under the one- 
sixth rule. This provision was repealed by the amendment act of 1914 and the 
limit of benefits on which such repayments can be calculated raised to 17s. 
($4.14). On benefits exceeding this amount repayments are subject to reduc- 
tion by the board of trade from what they would otherwise amount to under 
the one-sixth rule. 

In the case, of associations of workmen in " Insured trades *' the refund of one- 
sixth is calculated, not on the whole amount of the benefit paid, but on what re- 
mains after deducting the amount recoverable by the association from the un- 
employment fund, according to section 105 of the act, as described under the 
heading "Benefits." 

Thus, for example, if an association of workmen belonging to the ** insured 
trades" pays a total benefit of 13s. ($8.16) per week, of which 7s. ($1.70) is 
allowed by the State and is recovered from the unemployment fund, the refund 
it would get under the one-sixth rule would not be one-sixth of 13s., but one- 
sixth of the balance of Gs., or Is. (24.33 cents), per week. This, with the 7s. 
recovered from the unemployment fund, would amount to a total of 8s. ($1.95) 
recovered per week. 

On the other hand, an association of workmen not l)elonging to the insured 
trades, which gives a benefit of 13s., for example, can recover nothing from the 
unemployment fund, but can recover from the State one-sixth of 13s., or 2s. 2d. 
(52.73 cents), a week. 

The amendment act of 1914 further provides that In associations of workmen 
In insured trades if the highest weekly benefit authorized Is less than 13s. 
($3.16) the whole amount recovered from the unemployment fund Is not ex- 
cluded In calculating repayments by State grants, but rather such proportion of 
the amount recovered as the highest weekly payment is of 13s. 

Suppose, for example, an association authorizes unemployment benefits of 
only 12s. ($2.92) per week. The amount recovered by this association from the 
unemployment fund in respect to a workman receiving such benefit would be 7s. 
($1.70) i)er week. Under the 1914 amendment just mentioned, how^ever, the 
additional amount to be repaid by State grant according to the one-sixth rule 
would not be calculated on the balance of 5s. remaining after deducting the 7s. 
recovered from 12s., but rather on the amount remaining after deducting 
twelve-thirteenths of 7s., or 6s. 5id. from 12s. The remaining amount would 
thus be 5s. 6^d., and one-sixth of this, or ll^d. (22 cents), would be the amount 
repaid by State grant. This with the 7s. recovered from the unemployment 
fund would amount to a total of 7s. 11 Ad. ($1.92) recovered per week. 

Soon after the outbreak of the European war the Government authorized 
emergency grants to associations in addition to the one-sixth allowed under 
section 106. To secure these extra grants extra levies in addition to regular 
contributions are required from members who are 21 years of age and over and 
are fully employed. Emergency grants may amount to one-sixth or one-third 
of the expenditures for unomployment benefit depending on the amount of the 
levy. The rnte of the levy also varies according to the benefit paid. If the 
weekly unemployment benefit Is 13s. or less per week a weekly levy of Id. Is re- 
quired to obtain an emergency grant of one-sixth, and a levy of 2d. to obtain 
a grant of one-third ; if the benefit is over 13s. but not over 15s. a levy of 2d. is 
required to secure a grant of one-sixth and a levy of 4d. to secure a grant of 
one-third ; if the benefit exceeds 15s. but does not exceed 17s. a levy of 3d. Is re- 
quired to obtain an emergency grant of one-sixth and 6d. to obtain a grant of 
one-third. Thus an association paying an unemployment benefit of 17s. ($4.14) 
per week and levying 6d. (12.17 cents) per week on its members who are fully 
employed will obtain an emergency grant of one-third of its expenditure on uu- 
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employment benefit, which with the one-aisth (irrtinarliy obtaluable under sec- 
tion 106 wiil equnl one-half of the Qs.'ioclatiou's expenditure. If it levies only 
Sd. (6.08 cents) per week It will obtiiln an eniei-Rency grant of one-sixth, which 
with the one-slsth ordlnnrily obtaiuuble wiil amount to one-third of its ex- 
penditure. Emergency grants are allowed only when associations are suffering 
fi-om abnormal unemployment and do not pay unemployment benefit of over 17s. 
($4.14) a weeli, and on condition tliat they agree while receiving such grants 
to make levies over and above the ordinary contributions on members remaining 
fully employed. 

The following tnbles, compiled from statements In the Board of Trade Labor 
Gazette, show, first, the number of workmen insured against unemployment In 
each group of insured trades at speclHed dates since the law went Into effect, 
and. second, the total number of claims made and the amount of benefits paid 
from month to month. Tbe figures In these tables are necessarily incomplete. 
because of lack of ofhcial Information. 

tlumber of persotis insured affaingt unemploj/menl under part II of the British 
national innurarum ru:t of 1191, at specified dales, by trades, July 27, iSIZ. 
to Feb. 29, 1916. 



July 27... 
Aug. 31... 
B«pt.2S... 

Oct.ie... 

Nov. 30,., 

DM. n.... 

1 
Ab.!.... 
Hir.l..., 
Mm. It,.. 

July 1!.'.'.! 

Jan. 17.... 
Uay3L... 

July 31.'.'.! 
AnE.31... 

Sept. 30... 

Oct. 31.... 

Nov. 30. . . 
Dec. 31... 

I 

Jan. 31.... 

Feb, 2S. . . 
Mar. 31... 

May 31 .'.'.' 
June 30. . . 
July 31... 

B^. 30'.'.! 

itov.36'.'.'. 
Dec. 31.... 

JaD.31..., 



(') 


104,1172 


896,779 


in, OSS 


17.192 


71,808 


1 9 
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66,101 
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248,027 




fi«,291 
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47,397 
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113 427 






167 075 








113;i27 




848,009 


187; 075 






1,0 



378,253 
; 325)593 
|3S7|3II 
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Person* insured agninxt untinplnjiment, claimg made, <ind JienefiU paid wtder 
Pnrt II of thr. Urilish national insurani^e act of 1911. at >ipocifted periods. 
Jan. 31. 1913, to Feb. 25, 1916. 





(U end of 


Claims 


BeaeDU paid. 




Niunbw. 


Amoont. 


j„..„. '•!':. 


,»7,32B 
,5m, 93B 

1 

3S 

i 

35 

i 

S3 

S 

1,«1.81T 


11 

7».2X 

iwisJS 
•olflis 

103,300 

Is 
11 

180,233 

133, era 

1M,T30 

ass 

73,386 
43,113 
31^ 010 

11 

li 

ai'ato 

17,705 

».3sa 
ib;osb 


>M,621 
'IB*,20 

'ill 

■IS 

Ma, Sit 
1M,0?« 
168, Ul 

S'i 






•173,033 




















'Sk! 








zio.mi 




j„.».: '•'.'■. 






Mi,ea3 
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• Not reported. 

Of the total benefits the larger amount Is paW directly from the uneroploy- 
raeiit fund. Thus, In 1914 the per cent of benefit ptild directly ranged from 63 
per rent In June and October to 71 per cent in February, The corresponding 
benefltM paid thruuRh assoi'liitious in 1914 nnd repayable to them from the un- 
«-niplojrment fund ranged from 37 to 29 per cent of the total. In 1915 the pro- 
portionate amount of beiieHts paid directly from the unemployment fund waa 
itoniewhat smaller tliaii In 1614, ranging from 53 per cent In June to 64 per cent 
In March. In January and February, 1916, 53 per cent of the total amount of 
benefits was paid directly from the unemployment fund and 47 per cent through 
associations. 
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APPENDIX D. 

The Present Status of Une*mployment Insurance on the Basis of Official 
Sources and of Reports Prepared for the General Convention at Ghent 
OF THE International Association on Unemployment. 

[Special supplement to Reichs-Arbcitsblatt, No. 12, December, 1013.] 

Cf. previous memoir, Die bestehenden Einrichtungnen zur Versicherung geger 
die Folgen der Arbeitslosigkeit In Deutschland und im Deutschen Reich, Ber- 
lin, 1906; as also, In connection with legislation discussed below,'for Denmark: 
Dr. Zacher, Die Arbelterversicherung im Ausland, No. la, p. 30 ; No. lb, pp. 49, 
47*, 69* ff.; Relchs-Arbeitsblatt, 1911, p. 182; 1912, p. 190 ff.; 1913, p. 590. 
For Norway, cf. Zacher, ibid., No. Illb, pp. 43, 19*, 23* ff.; and Reichs-Ar- 
beitsblatt, 1911, p. 276 ff. For Great Britain, cf. Zacher, ibid., No. Va, p. 51 ; 
No. Vb, pp. 6, 84, 91ff., and Reichs-Arbeitsblatt, 1909, p. 830 ; 1910, p. 357 ; 1911. 
pp. 448, 560, 702, 860 ; 1912, pp. 55, 140, 160. 



[Prepared by the German Imperial Statifttlcal Bureau. Divislcn of Labor Statintics, Berlin. 
Translated by the statistical bureau. Metropolitan Life Insurance Co., for the American 
Association for Labor Legislation, 131 East Twenty-third Street, New York City.] 



EXPLANATORY NOTE. 

A number of reports of progress in the field of unemployment insurance have 
been published in the German Reichs-Arbeitsblatt.* The reports prepared for 
the General Convention at Ghent of the International Association on Unemploy- 
ment, in September, 1913, furnish a new occasion to issue a statement with 
regard to the present status of unemployment insurance. In order to facilitate 
a summary view of the situation, an attempt has been made to arrange the 
most Important information in the comparative tables which follow, on the 
basis of the r6sum§ of social insurance in Europe.* Use has been made of 
official publications, as well as of the reports prepared for the meeting at 
Ghent.* 

Attention has been paid solely to the arrangements made by public bodies 
(States, Provinces, communities), leaving out of consideration measures for 
self-help on the part of workmen. Tlie latter will be treated In detail for 
Germany and briefly for other countries In Special No. 8 of the Relchs-Ar- 
beitsblatt.* This will appear shortly, and will be devoted to the status of 
unions of employers, salaried employees, and workmen in 1912. Moreover, we 
have left out of consideration the philanthropic work of employers, as well as 
that of funds and societies having no governmental aid. 

In the arrangement of the tables Germany has been placed at the end of the 
series. 

Interpreting the term " insurance " in Its broadest sense, the systems of unem- 
ployment insurance through public bodies which have thus far found applica- 
tion are three in number, as follows: 

I. — The system of subsidies paid by public bodies to tlie unemployment insur- 
ance funds of trade-unions. — ^This Is usually called the " Ghent system," after 
the city in which it was first applied. It has been Introduced more generally 
than any other. In this connection it Is Important to determine whether the 
payment of subsidies is left entirely to the communes or other public bodies, or 
whether additional sums are given by the State, and in the latter case, whether 
these sums are dependent upon the budget or are determined by law. 

The system of subsidization Is left entirely to the communes (or Provinces) 
In Germany, in Belgium (where Its development Is oldest and greatest), in Hol- 
land, in France (where besides a number of communes and departments, the 
State has set aside the sum of 100,000 francs in its budget, which amount has 
never been fully utilized, as the slight importance of the trade-union benefit 

iCf. Supplement to No. 4, April, 1913 (Index for 1908-1912). p. 10. 

- Supplement to No. 12, December, 1912, of the Relchs-Arbeitsblatt. 

« For Germany, cf. Der gcgenwUrtige Stand der ArbeltslosenfUrsorge nnd-Verschcrung 
in DeutRchland, publications of the German Association on Unemployment, No. 2, pre- 
pared by Dr. E. Bcrnhard. The reports for other countries arc at hand in the form of 
publications of the conference ; they will appear in the Bulletins Trimestriel dc TAssocia- 
tion Internationale pour la Lutte centre le Chomage. , ^ ^ ^ , 

*Cf. Statistisches Material zur Frace. dor Arbeitslosigkeit, prepared by the Imperial 
Ministry of the Interior (November, 1913), p. 52 ff. For foreign countries, cf. Statis- 
tisches Jahrbuch fUr das Deutsche Belch, 1013. p. 10* f. 
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Bystcm in that conntry does not seom to have been influenced by subsidization), 
lu LusemburK. and in a number of Cantons of Switzerland (in the form of 
cantonal subsidies). 

Legal regulation for the whole country has been instituted in Norway, in Den- 
mark, in Great Britain (besides the compulsory insurance which has been in- 
^oauced into some industries), and, If we take the Swiss Cantons into con- 
•sideratlon, in Geneva and in the city of Basel (liesides the voluntary unemploy- 
ment insurance fund). It is noteworthy that in Norway,* Denmark, and Great 
Britain the system of labor exchanges has been regulated by law, hand in hand 
.with insurance. (Of. the Norwegian law of June 12, 1906, the English law of 
Sept 20, 1009, the Danish law of Apr. 29; 1913, and the international report to 
the Ghent conference, S^tember, 1918, printed In the Reichs-Arbeitsblatt, 
1013. p. 761 ft.). 

The results of the Ghent system must, in general, be designated as slight. 
Its purpose, " training in self-help,** has been fulfilled almost nowhere, either in 
the sense that the trade-unions have received a greater influx of members 
because of the subsidies, or in the sense that they have introduced or further 
developed unemployment benefit Only this has been attained — the benefits 
given by the unions have been increased. However, those who have received 
them constitute' a comparatively small portion of the total number of unem- 
ployed, even where, as in Denmaric, the organization of workmen was far 
advanced before the introduction of the subsidy system. In Belgium, more- 
over — in the mother country of the system — comparatively few workmen reap 
its benefits. It is true that the organization movement has forged ahead in 
Germany much farther than in Belgium or in France, and that unemployment 
benefit has attainetl a much greater development chore than in other countries. 
(Of. Special No. 8. Reichs-Arbeitsblatt.) Tet it has thus far been impossible to 
determine the existence of any effect upon the strength of organization and 
upon the development of unemployment insurance in the cities which have intro- 
duced the Ghent a^tem. Furthermore, It can not be denied that conditions are 
less- favorable to ralcess in Germany than anywhere else. While in other coun- 
tries trade-unions are preponderantly organized on a local basis, the German 
bodies are invariably strongly centralized. Moreover, their benefit system is, in 
general, unified and adapted to the entire Bmplre. 

The slight financial burdens which, according to the tables, are necessitated 
by the Ghent system (in nine German cities for which we know at least the 
amount of the annual grants, they add up to. only a little more than 40,000 
marks) have aided its adoption greatly, but have at the same time shown Its 
Insignificance in the campaign against the consequences of unemployment. 
Hence its ardent champions have become convinced that at least a partially 
compulsory insurance system should be instituted. 

The subsidization of trade-unions is frequently, as in Ghent, associated with 
the subsidization of savings societies or of individual savers, which, however, 
has almost universally turned out to be a failure. We have still to consider 
the payment of subsidies to voluntary unemployment funds. 

II. The system of State or communal voluntary unemployment funds. — The 
best-known funds of this class are those of the city of Berne, of the Canton of 
Basel, and of the city of Cologne (formerly a free society with a considerable 
municipal subsidy). Recently on the basis of the model regulations drafted by 
the Bavarian Government the cities of Kalserslautem, Bavaria, and Schwablsch 
Gmund, Wurtemberg, have associated with the subsidy system the institution 
of voluntary unemployment insurance funds. However, we have no reports as 
yet concerning their experience. 

In general the voluntary unemployment funds are hampered by the fact that 
only a comparatively small number of workiiigmen joined them. In the case of 
almost all of these the danger of unemployment is especially great, or lack of 
work is a regularly recurring phenomenon especially true of the building trades. 
The greatest number of voluntary insuretl belonged to the Cologne fund in Its 
earlier form. Since its modern reconstruction, with increased dues it has been 
able to obtain but few members. 

Greater success has been experienced by the Cologne fund In its new .activity, 
the reinsurance of trade unions. This is akin to the Ghent system, but is dis- 
lingnished from it by requiring payment from the unions in return for sub- 
sldiziition. Furthermore, from the viewpoint of advancing self-help, Cologne 
has obtained better results than other cities by means of the Ghent system. It 
has been able to win over four trade-unions to the Introduction of unemploy- 
ment benefit on the bnsls of reinsnranre. It is true that the unions in the 
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building trades, upon whom the greatest reliance had been placed, have thus far 
declined to participate — ^the free trade-unions for the reason that they are mili- 
tant organizations and not mutual benefit associations and the Christian unions 
because they feel no need. 

III. The system of compulsory insurance. — ^Aside from the unfortunate and 
rapidly abandoned experiment of 1894, in the city of St. Gall, there has never 
as yet been a system of compulsory insurance for all workmen, nor was there 
such an institution for particular industries until the enactment of the English 
national insurance act of 1911. So short a time has elapsed since the enactment 
of this law, which extends compulsory insurance to about 2,500,000 workmen,, 
and its enforcement was begun in a period so favorable from a commercial point 
of view that no final judgment can be given. This fact has been recognized by 
the convention at Ghent of the International Association on Unemployment Id 
agreement with the report of the English section. 

The plan for compulsory insurance of workers in the watch and clock in- 
dustry in the Swiss Canton of Neuenburg is still in the preliminary stage. 
* * * * « * * 

Tables I, II. and III refer to arrangements outside the German Empire. The 
first treats of the three countries which have legal regulation. The second 
table contains the data for those countries in which state subsidies are provided 
for in the budget and for those in which there is no state subsidy (or, in 
Switzerland, no Federal subsidy). The third is devoted to the two voluntary 
unemployment insurance funds of Switzerland. 

The tables for Germany are so arranged that Table IV concerns subsidies 
to trade-unions; Table V, subsidies to savers and to savings societies; and 
Table VI, public voluntary unemployment insurance funds. Thus some cities 
occur in two tables; they are those which associate subsidies to trade-unions 
with similar payments to individual savers or to voluntary unemployment funds 
.(Berlin-Schoneberg, Stuttgart, Feuerbach, Freiburg, i. B., Kaiserslautern. 
Schwabisch Gmund). Those cities are not included whichj|fe free unemploy- 
ment benefit, which differs from poor relief only in the fiir that it has been 
regulated by special legislation, the local ordinances declaring that it is not to 
be considered as such relief. Where benefits are paid to those who are not 
included in the subsidy system, particularly the unorganized, this has \ie&k 
especially indicated (Berlin-Schdneberg, where meal tickets are given, Erlangen, 
Mannheim). 
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A. Unkmfijotment Insukancb 



I. COUNTRIES WITH 



Nature. 


Scope* 


Form. 


• 

1 

1 

o 


(a) Comimbory iosiir- 

met. 
(T4nrofDee. 16, ]«ll. 
In force hegtimtng July 
IS, 1912.) 

(b) VolnntarTinsiinmee 

(article 106). 

Statistics ofcomrmlsoiy 
insurances (July 12, 
1913). 


Anwai!ew^kers(aboTe 
agelSHn: 
BnUding trades. 

tnrtnc. 
Ship <lHxildinc and 

waffon building. 
Iron molding. 
Sawmill Industry . 

All industrial societies 
the statutes o f which 
call for unemploy' 
ment benefit. 

45,200,000 inhabitants; 
14,000,000 wagework- 

ers. 


National unemployment fund, with national 
sjrstem of labor exchanges (Law of Oct. 20^ 
1909): 
LMSaiffots. 

430 local labor bureans (2,500 olWriah). 
8 district bnreaos (749 ofllciah). 
1 central boreau (287 officials). 

July 12. 1913: 275 societies with 1,100,000 mem- 
hers (including ^,000 subject to compulsory 
insurance). 

2,500,000oompu]sori]y insured (63 percent skUlod 
laborers), as opposed to about 500,000 Ibrmerly 
voluntarily insured. 
Unemployment fund: £1,600,000. 


• 

1 

as. 


Voluntary insurance 
(Laws of June 12, 
1036-Dcc.31,1911,and 
Aug..l5/10U-Dec.31, 
1014). 

Statistics (1912) 


All industrial societies 
the statutes of which 
call for unemploy- 
ment benefit. 

2,400,000 inhabitant?; 
400,000 wageworkers. 


"Recognized uneQupIoyment funds" in connec- 
tion with public labor exchanges (Law of June 
12, 1906). 

Requirements for State recognition: 

1. Administration of fund independently of 

trade society. ' 

2. At least half of income of fund must con- 

sist of members' dues. 

3. Benefits must be so regulated by statute 

that: 

(a) No benefit is paid in case of unem- 

ployment when there is informa- 
tion of suitable work or through 
the fault of the Insured (including 
strikes and lockouts); no double 
insurance or insurance for the first 
three days of unemployment is 
permitted; 

(b) Benefit is not paid until the insured 

has been a contributing member 
for 6 months , the maximum being 
half of the normal daily wage in 
his occupation, and the maximum 
period being 93 days per annum; 
and 

(c) There will be a special assessment, or 

reduction in the rates of benefit, 
in case of insufflciont resources. * 
19 funds (17 workmen's funds, 2 employees' 

funds), with 27,000 members (about 50% of 

the organized workmen). 







1 Under Article 105 of the law, trade-unions may take over payment instead of the labor bureaus, 
receiving from the unemployment fund a maximum of three-quarters of their expenditures. (One 
hundred and five organizations, with 539.775 members, have thus far availed themselves of this clause, 
including 21 societies, with about 86,000 members— most of them in the building trades— which formerly 
paid no unemplojrment benefit.) 
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Outside of Germany. 



LEGAL REGULATION. 



Dues. 



Regohur v^MlcIy dads, 6 penco (2\ poboe 
pnd bf'omployer, 2^ pence by em- 
ployee). Furthermore, there is a 
State subsidy amonntinfr to one* 
tliifd '«ff th6 utnaal receipts from 
dfies. 



State subsidy by ropaynumt to the 
sodefy bf a maximum of one-sixth 6( 
the annnal expenditiuv for wpokly 
benefit, not in exooss of 12 shilliniss. 
(The budeet of 1013-1914 proridos for 
an expenditure of £70,000.) 

Annual duen, £1,700,000. 

State subsidy, £600,000. 

Total income, £2,300,000. 



6ues vary according to the statutes of 
the fund. 

Accordini; to section of the law, the 
unemployment fund must admit un- 
organized members of the occupation 
(without the necessity of giving them 
the right to vote); however, their 
dues may be hicreased by 10%-15% in 
consideration of the administrative 
expenses borne by the trade society. 

State subsidy amounting, under the 
amendment of Jnly 35, 1908, to one- 
third (previously one-fourth) of the 
annual expenditures for benefit, with 
an assessment of two-thirds of this 
subsidy paid by the community in 
which the insured resides. 

No dues are paid by employers, as they 
are called upon to aid in the support 
of aeddfiiit and sickness insurance. 



Members' dues, kroners 186, 252 

Subsidy from State and com- 
munities, kroners...; 36,309 

Total income, kroners. . . 222, 561 
Total capital, kroners 387,545 



Bdnefits, 



7 shillings per week (throocth the labor 
bureau >), from too seeond to the 
fifteenth week of unemployment in 
eaeh year, provided that-* 

(a) The insured has worked at 

least 26 weeks in the year, 
for the last 5 years, in an oc- 
cupation subject to compul- 
sory insurance; 

(b) He has not become unem- 

ployed through strike or 
through his own fault; and 

(c) He has not been directed by 

the labor bureau to work of 
equal value. (Persons aged 
17-18 receive half benefit; 
persons below age 17 reoeive 
none.) 



Expenditures: 236,458 pounds for 
about 400,000 cases (an average per 
case of about 10 shillings for 10 days, 
with 16 days of unemployment, a< 
almost one-third of the cases wore 
disposed of during the waiting per- 
iod of one week). * 

Average rate of onemplqynient: 3.5 
per cent (building trades, 5.0 per 
cent; shipbuilding, 3.1 i>er cent). 



Benefit varies accordingto the statutes 
of the fund. However, it is legally 
limited to Norwegian citizens and 
to persons who have been resident 
in Norway for 5 years (Cf . column 3). 



Appeal. 



Appeal may be 
made, without 
exnense, to: 

(a) Insurance 

official; 

(b) Court of 

arbitra- 
tion; and 

(c) Nonparti- 

san arbl 
trator. 



Of 420,803 appli- 
cations, 37,424 
(8.9% were re- 
ferred to (a); 
2.907 (8.0% of 
the previous 
number) to (b); 
and 49 cases to 
(c). 



Expenditures: 144,781 kroners to un- 
employed. 



Appeal may be 
niade, without 
expense, to: 

(a) Executive 

of fund; 
and 

(b) Ministry. 



s The statistics cover only the first half year of 1913, as benefit has been paid only since January 15, 1913. 
It is particularly unjustified to draw general conclusions from the figures for this snort period, becausa 
Economic conditions were extraordinarily satisfactory. (The unemployment rate of the trades-unions 
was only 2.1 per cent in 1913, as opposed to an average of 4.9 per cent for the last ten jroars.) 
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A. Unemployment Insuranck 



I. COUNTRIES WITH 





Nature. 

• 


Scope. 


Form* 




Voluntary insurance 


WorVmen's industrial 


*'Reoo^7«d unemnlovment fmids" In connec- 




(Law of April 9, 1907, 


societies the statutes 


tion with pubHe labor exchanges (Law of April 




in force be^Himing Au- 


of ^fhieh call for un- 


29. 1913). 




gust 1, 1907). 


employment benefit. 


Reouirements for State reoo«mltion: 

1. Administration of fund independently of 
industrial society. 








2. Occunatlonal or local limitation of ftind. 

3. At least 60 members; none below age 18 








or above a?e 60. 
4. -Benefits must be regulated by statute so 
that: 
(a) No benefit is paid in case of unem' 
plovment when there is informa- 
tion of suitable worv. or throii«:h 














the fault of the insured (including 








strikes and locVouts): no double 








insurance or insurance for the first 


• 






three davs of unemployment is 






permitted; 


H 






(b) Benefit is not paid until the insured 


a 






has been a eontributine member 









for one vear, the maximum being 






two-thirds of the normal dftOy 








wace in the occupation or locality. 








Howeyer, this must: sot "be leas 








than } kroner or more than 2 




. 




Irroners, and nufst b« paid for at 




» 




least 70 days in the year: and 




• 




(e) There must be extra dues in case of 
insufficient funds. 




Statistics (1912) 


2.900.000 inhabitants; 


63 funds, with 111,1R7 members (60% of those 
capable of being insured). 




_ 


600,000 wageworkers. 



II. VOLUNTARY UNEMPLOYMENT INSURANCE BY WORKMEN'S 



Scope. 

9 


Societies. 


Membership. 


Dues. 


Benefits. 


Persons 
unem- 
ployed. 


1 


260,000 inhabitants; 55,000 
workmen (1909). 


8 


800 


2,400 fr. 


1,800 fr. 




i 






8,429 
8,609 




40,000,000 inhabitants; 
10,000,000 workmen. 

(a) State (1912), 

(b) State (1911) 


114 


49,595 
f 48. 089 




209,564 fr. 
(193,578 fr.)« 
224,159 fr. 
. (206,747 fr.)« 


i 


114) 




^ 


(c) 12 departments(1911) 

(d) 51 cities a (1911) 


- 


209 


1 






' 












Total, (b)-(d) 






























• 


'5,900.000 inhabitants; 
1,500,000 workmen (1912). 


281 


29,313 




50,191 florins. 
' (92.261 florins, 
including sub- 
sidy). 




U 















1 Not including cantonal legislation. 

> Benefits toward which subsidy was paid. 



SOCIAL INSURANCE AND UNKMPLOYMENT. 



27& 



Outside of Germany — Continual. 



LEGAL REGULATION— Continued. 



Does. 



Dues vanr acoordlnc; to the statutes of 
the fund. (In 1912 they varied be- 
tween 4.80 and 2§ crowns tor the year, 
the averaiie being 12 crowns.) 

State subsidy (compulsory): On«-tiiird 
of dues. 

Community subsidy (voluntary): Up 
to a maximum of one-sixth of dues. 



Benefits. 



Benefits vary acecMrdinR to the statutes 
ofthefimd. (Daily benefit of i kr.- 

• 2 kr. for 70-160 days, according to 
duraticm of membership.) 



Dues, kroners 1,300,000 

State subsidy , kroners 800, 000 

Community subsidy, kroners 400, 000 

Total income, kroners. 2,500,000 
Reserve fund, kroners 2, 400, 000 

Total income, 1907-1012: 9,600,000 
kroners (54% dues, 32% State subsidy, 
and 14% community subsidy). 



Cmnponsation: 1.700,000 kroner^. 

(A venule unemploirment, 26 days, 
for about half of which compensation 

was paid.) 
Total compensation, 6,500,000 kroners. 



Appeal. 



Appeal may be 
made, wiVbgut 
expense, to: 

(a) Executive 

of fimd; 

(b) Commit- 

tee: and 

(c) Minister. 



% 



SOCIETIES WITH PUBLIC SUBSIDY 


, BUT WITHOUT LEGAL REGULATION.'* 




Subsidies^ 


Days of un- 
employment 
(with com- 
pensation). 


Expenses of 
administra- 
tion. 


^Remarks. 


Community. 


State. 


Credit of 1,500 fr. each. 






The subsidies are apportioned according 
to membership, dues, and benefits on 
basis of i of benefits paid. 


1 
1 


102,795 
116,373 






• 

47,642 fr. 
50,726 fr. 
18,550 fr. 




Since the enactment of the finance law of 
April 22, 1905, the State has granted an 
annual credit of 100,000 fr. Maximum 
State subsidy(for benefit up to 2 fr.and 60 
days), 20 per cent of benefit for local fimds 
and 30 per cent for federation funds. 








1 






112,423 






^ 








• 


Total, 181,609. 




42,070 fl. 


See foot- 
note 4. 






Subsidy of 50-60 cents toward benefit for 50 
to 60 day*. Also voluntary fund in 
Dordrecht, as yet without members, not 
mentioned in Table III, below. 


'CI' 






1 

•s 

m 



> Including 21 cities which have passed general legislation with regard to subsidies. 
* Bill of August 9, 1907, providing for a State subsidy, has not yet been enacted. 
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SOCIAL IlSrSUSANCS AND UNEMPLOYMENT. 



A. Unemployment Insurance 

n. VOLUNTARY UNEMPLOYMENT INSURANCE BY WORKMEN'S S0CXETIE8 



Scope. 


Societies. 


Membership. 


Dues. 


Benefits. 


Persona 
unem- 
ployed. 




7,400,000 inhabitants; 
2,100.000 workmen: 
(1,000,000 industrial 
workers) (1912)... 
(a) State 


fSocioties supported by 
communities and other 
oreanizatioDs. 


► - 




' 




lb) 5 Provinces 










(c) 61 communities 

(d) 31 communities 

(e) communities (9) 

(f) ooTnmiinities- - T - r 


4011 

3lf 

See footnote 2- 
7 savings so- 


103,537 in 370 
societies 
rendering 
report. 




290,187 fr. 

20,394 f^. 

481 fr. 
775 fr. 


29,203 

(27,081)* 

1,560 

(1,569)1 

22 

40 










n 








TotaKaKO 


deties. 
439 










8 
4 

12 
10 

5 
3 

3 












3,800,000 inhabitants; 
800,000 workmen: 
Canton of St. Gall (law 
of May 19, 1894)— 
(1913) 












(1911) 










• 

1 


Canton of Geneva (law 
ofNov.6, 1909>7- 
(1911) 






 






(1910) 










1 


Canton of Basel City 
(law of Dec. 16, 1909)— 
(1912) 












Canton of Appenzell 

Canton of Appenzell 
(1912). 


























' 




• 

1 


34,700,000 inhabitants; 
10,500,000 workmen: 
(a) 2 cities i 










(b)l city (1910) 


Savings fund. 

• 


TSSSBTtfS. 


Abont 1^,000 
lire. 




542 







in. PUBLIC VOLUNTARY 



Scope. 



Canton of Basel City (law 

of Dee. 16, 1909) (1912). 
City of Berne (1912) 



Canton of Berne. 



Societies. 



Membership. 



1,2H 



636 



Unemploy- 
ment rand. 
Unemploy- 
ment fund. 
Unemployment fund for the watch and 
clock industry in Berne Jura (founda- 
tion which has not yet begun activity). 



Dues. 



9,434 fr. 
81,773 fir. 



Benefits. 



34,512 fr.i 
llMSOfr. 



No. of un- 
employed. 



605 

(563)« 

321 



1 Number of unemployed, and number of days of unemployment, for which communal subsidy was paid, 
s Individual savers. 
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OcTsiDB OF Germany — Continued. 

WITH PUBLIC SUBSIDY, BUT WITHOUT LEGAL REGULATION— Continued. 



Subsidies. 


Days of un- 
emplo3^ent 
(with com- 
pensation). 


Expenses of 

admbistra- 

tlon. 


t 




Gammunity. 


State. 


Keniarks. 




24,911 fr. 
49,830 fr. 






State and Trovfnces snl)sidize'some of the 
oommuna] unemployment funds. Be- 
sides the five Provinces under (b), an- 
other Province voted a credit of 2,500 
francs, but did not pay it. 

Under (c) subsidies are paid to those re- 
ceivlzu; aid from industrial unions. 

Under (d) subsidies are paid directly to 
the industrial unions. 

Headings (e) and (f) do not include com- 
munities ffiving subsidies to individual 
savers and savings organizations, which 
come under (c) and (d). 

These figures account for about 252,000 
workmen organized in industrial unions. 

% 




• 








134,157 fr. 

12,546 fr. 

289 fr. 
383 fr. 


239,089 
522 










1 




* 

19,448 fr. 


f 




w 






147,385 fr. 


74,741 fr. 












Total, 222,126 fr. 






2,609 fr. 
475 fr. 

1,953 fr. 
2,343 fr. 

8.412 fr. 
CJredit: 2^080 
fr. 
1,601 fr. 






Besides the cantons specified in the first 
column, Zurich and Thurgau granted 
small snbsidles to an indu^rial nnioBi 
fund in 1911. 

Subsidy of 60 per cent of benefit. 
Subsidy of 60 per cent of benefit. 

Subsidy of 40 to 50 per cent of benefit. 
Subsidy of 50 per cent of benefit. 




- 










1 

j 




(For%584 

daysofun- 

em|»loy- 

mentj. 




1 
































tf 






Subsidies are also paid under the Ghent 
System by a private foundation in Milan 
(Sooieta Umanitaria). 


• 

2 


Interest on 
300^000 lire. 




6^077 
(1W9) 











UNEMPLOYMENT FUNDS. 



Subsidies. 


Days of un- 
employment 
'tcompen- 
sated). 


Expenses of 
administra- 
tion. 


• 


Ckimmunlty. 


State. 




27,MDfr. 










12^000 fr. 






as 


Lottery 
granted; sub- 
sidy of 5^000 
fr. under con- 
sideratioik 






• 


 


1 



'Also subsidies from a vohmtary aid fond: 42Q fr. 
^parsons receiving per diem benefits for 15,407.5 days. 
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SOCIAL INSURANCF AND rNEMPJ.OYMEXT. 



B. Communal Unemployment 



IV.— SUBSIDIES TO 



City and year of installa- 
tion of system. 



Berlin-SchOneberg, 1910.. 



Erlangen, 1909 

Kaiserslautem, 1913. 



08 



Stuttgart, 1912. 



Feuerbach, 1913. 



6 

B 

I 



Scfaw&bisch QmtLad, 1911 
(entered into force Apr. 
1, 1913). 



Esslingen, 1913 (entered 
into force Oct. 15, 1913). 



Freiburg i. B., 1910, 






ICannheim, 1913 (entered 
into force July 1,1913). 



Offenbach a. M., 1913. 



» 



Year of 
report. 



1912 



1912 



6 months, 

Oct. 1, 

1912, to 

Mar. 31, 

1913. 



1912 



Requirements for payment of 
subsidy. 



Classes of 
working- 
men ex- 
cluded. 



UnsldUed. 



Occupa^ 

tlonally 

and ph\^< 

cally suited 

for em 



menton 
public 
work. - 



Occupa- 
tionally 
and physi- 
cally suited 
for em 



ment on 
public , 
work. 



Period 
of resi- 
dence 

re- 
quired. 



1 year. 



3 years. 



1 year. 



1 year. 



2 years. 



1 year. 



lyear. 



lyear. 



1 year. 



Waiting 
period. 



Maximum, 
7 days. 



7 days. 



As in in- 
dustrial 
society. 



As in in- 
dustrial 
society. 



As in in- 
dustrial 
society. 



5 days. 



As in in- 
dustrial 
society. 



5 days. 



Amotmt and duration of 
subsidy. 



In propor- 
tion to 
society 
benefit. 


Maxi- 
mum 


50% 


Imark. 


50% 


0.60 m. 


To be de- 
termined 
monthly. 


0.60 m. 


50%; with 

children, 

5%-25% 

more. 


Im.; 
with 
chil- 
dren, 
1.50 m. 


As in Stutt- 
gart. 


As in 
Stutt- 
gart. 


Unmarried: 




0.40 m. 

Married: 

0.50-0.60 m. 

Maximum 

50% 




50% 


Im. 


50% 


im. 


0.70 m.; lor 

each child, 

0.10 m. 


im. 


more. 




Unmarried: 

0.60 m. 

Married: 

0.70 m. 

For each 

child, 0.15 


1.30 m. 


m. more. 





Maxi- 
mum 
duration 
per year. 



60 days. 



6 weeks. 
60 days. 



As in in- 
dustrial 
society. 



As in in- 
dustrial 
society. 



6 weeks. 



As in in- 
dustrial 
society. 



40 days. 



60 days. 



78 days. 
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IN6UBANCE IN THE GERMAN EmPIBE. 



INDUSTRIAL SOCIETIES. 



Industrial societies 
affected. 


Benefits paid. 


Community 

subsidy, in 

marks. 

12,631 


Remarks. 




Number of 
societies 
(local ad- 
ministra- 
tions). 


Member* 
ship. 


Number 
of unem- 
ployed 
recefying 
benefit. 


Number of 

days for 
which com- 
pensation 
was paid. 


Amount of 

benefit, in 

marks. 




59 
18 




620 


15,770 




Subsidies aro also paid to 
indiyidual sayers; cf. 
V. Noncontributory 
benefit to noninsured 
unemployed in form of 
meal tickets. 




• 




1 


- 


73 


1,797 


1,033 

5,000 
(also subsidy 
for insurance 
fund). 


As regards Kaiserslau- 
tem insurance fund, 
cf.VI. 


#— 






1 












s 


44 




776 


36,568 

(incl. 

sayers). 


66,022 
(incl. with- 
drawals by 
sayers). 


Annual grant, 
10,000; 9,746 
paid out 
(incl. pay- 
ments to 
sayers). 

Annua] grant, 
1,000 (incl. 
subsidy to 
sayers). 

Annual grant, 
1,000 (incl. 
insurance 
fund). 


Stuttgart and Feuerbach: 
Mutual agreement. For 
subsidies to sayers, cf. 
V. 

Schwftbisch Omiind: As 
regards insurance fund, 
cf VI. 




1 














1 












1 






, 


• 


• 






10 


1,892 
(9 so- 
cieties). 


518 


7,227 


10,291 

• 


1.861 


Freiburg: For subsidies 
to sayers, cf. V. 

Mannheim: Noncontrib- 
utory benefit to unem- 
ployed not members of 
societies. 


1 
t 

1 




- • 




* \ 


- 




'"• 


'• ■■■-.;;■'*: :' 








> ^ • 




For subsidies to say«rs, 
of.V. 


.1 


1 




1 




' •■ ■*» -  ' . 


•• 


» 
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SOCIAL rBTSUaANCE AND UNEMPLOYMENT. 



B. CoMiroNAL Unemplotmbnt 



XV. SUBSIDIES TO 



City and yaar of installa- 
tion of system. 



Strassburg, 1907. 



Illkirch-Orafenstaden, 
1910. 



Schiltigheim.. 

B]SClUMiO&«« •  



Mttlhausen, 1909. 



Amendnants, 19U., 



Year of 
report 



1911-1913 



1013 



1911 



Requirements for payment of 
subsidy. 



Classes of 
working- 
men ex" 
eluded. 



Period 
ofresi- 
denoe 

re- 
quired. 



lyear. 



Waiting 
period. 



As in in- 
dustrial 
society. 



Amount and duration of 
subsidy. 



Inpropro- 
tlonto * 

society 
benefit. 



60% 



Maxi- 
mum 
per 
day. 



Im. 



ICaxi- 

mum 

duration 

per year. 



As in In- 
dustrial 
society. 



As in Strassburg. 



lyear. 



lyear. 



Asininr 
dustrial 
society. 

As in in- 
dustrial 
society. 



faml 



miifes. 



0.80 m.; 

families, 

im; 



Im. 



Im. 



As in in- 
dustrial 
society. 

Asinin- 
dustvial 
60ci«ty. 



> Number of cases. The number of individuals receiving benefit was 388. 
• Only days for wbiob communal subsidy was paid. 



V. SUBSIDIES TO SAYINGS 



City and year of in- 
stallation of system. 



Berlin-SchOneberg. 
1910. 



Stuttgart, 1913. 



Wemt\}9fiK 1913. 



Freibnrgi. B., 1910. 



Year of re- 
port 



1912. 



6 months, 

Oct. 1, 1912, 

to Mar. 31, 

1913. 



1913. 



Bequirements for payment 
of subsidy. 



Classes of 
working- 
men ex- 
duded. 


Period 
of resi- 
dence 

re- 
quired, 

• 


Females. 


lyear. 


Irregular 
workers 
and mar- 
ried CBmale 
workers. 


lyear. 



Waiting 
period. 



Amount and duration of sab- 
sidy. 



Inpropoi^ 
tion to de- 
posit with- 
drawn. 



Maxi- 
mum, 1 
weak. 



6 days. 



60% 



60%; wi^ 
children. 
5%to2fi% 
more. > 



Maxi. 

mumper 
day. 



Im. 



1 m.: with 
children, 

1.60 
marks. 



Maxi- 
mumper 
year. 



00 days. 



6a4ays.^ 



As in Stuttgart. 



60% 



Im. 



Seafood 
note 3.* 



> Maximum deposit 100 marks. 
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• Inbubancb in the German Empibe — Continued. 
INDUSTRIAL SOCIETIES-^ontinued. 



'Number of 
sodties 
(local ad- 
ministra- 
tions). 



Industrial societies 
affected. 



36 



20 



Member- 
ship. 



7,444 



Benefits paid. 



Number 
of unem- 
ployed 
receiving 
benefit. 



627 » 



194 « 



Number of 

days for 
which com- 
pensation 
was paid. 



7,499« 



36 



2,460« 



Amount of 

benefit, in 

marks. 



10,961 



Community 

subsidy, in 

marks. 



6,086 



7.50 



2,316 



Remarks. 



Mutual aiireement be- 
tween Strassburg, III- 
kirch - Grafenstaden. 
Schiltigheim and 
Bischheim. 



* 03 of this number received aid from the city. 

* Only days for which communal benefit was paid. 



SOCIETIES AND INDIVIDUALS. 



Recipients of subsidy. 


Deposits. 


Withdrawals. 


Number 
of days 

for which 

compen- 
sation 

was paid. 


Com- 
munity 
subsidy 

in 
marks. 


Remarks. 




Indi- 
vidual 
savers. 


1 

SavjDgB 
societies. 


Mem- 
ber- 
ship. 


Number 
of deposi- 
tors. 


Amount, 
tn marks. 


Number 

of 
payees. 


Amount, 
inmarks. 




172 

 * 






172 


# 


56 




067 


087 


Cf.IV. 

■<•■: 


d 










P4 


22 


2 

• 








22 


See Table IV. 


Cf. IV. 










1 




































8 




133 


66.50 




• 

1 














•s 

aa 



• Maximum deposit 40 marks. 
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SOCIAL INSURANCE AND UNEMPLOYMENT. 



B. OOMMUNAT^ UnEMPLOTMSNT 



VT. PUBLIC VOLUNTART 





• 


_ 


Requirements for payment of subsidy. 


Mem- 


Weekly dues, in 
pfennings. 










( 




City and year 


Year of 
report. 




1 


Waiting 


ber- 


•1 




of installation 




Waiting 


period 


ship 
(rist) 






of system. 


Classes of 


Period of F?SJ 
residence! JLuJ^^ 


after 


i 








working- 
men ex- 
cluded. 


begin- 
ning of 
unem- 


classes. 


^^"^- I^^. 




• 






benefit. 

1 


ploy- 
ment. 




1 
» 




tVo«ne, 1896, 


July 1. 


Workmen 


Insured, 


52 


6 days. 


3 


t 

Schedule 1 


, 


entirely trans- 


1912, to 


with max- 


13 weeks: 


weekly 




(I-III). 


A B 




fonned in 1911. 


June 


imum 


reinsured,! pay- 






I 15 20 4 


f 


!30. 1913. 


average 
daily wiige 


1 year. 


raents. 






II 20 30 : 10 
III 45 60 30 






of 2.50 M.; 




) 




Higher rates ' 


• 


1 


home 




1 




for members i . 


1 






wcM-kers. 




• 






above age 60. 




P^ 




* 


















Kaiserslaiitem, 
1912 (entered 




Married 

females. 




52 
weekly 


7 days. 


(I-IV). 


Un- Mar- 
married, rled. 








.2 


into force 








pay- 






I 20 30 






April 1, 1913). 








ments. 






n 32 48 




















HI 48 ?2 




Co 
















IV 60 90 
Initiation 


, 


, 






Persons 




52 






fee. 50pf. 


t 




Sehw&blsch 




1 year. 


7 days. 


2 


Un- Mar- 




' 


Qmiind 1911 




occupa- 
tionally 




weekly 




(i-n). 


married. Tied. 




hA 


(entered into 






pay- 






I 20 30 




^ 


force April 1, 




and phys- 
ically 




ments. 






II 35 52 




M 


1912). 












initiation 




B 






suited for 










fee,50pf. 




S 






employ- 






t 














ment on 








• 










public 


















works; 




















married 




















females. 








• 
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Insurance in the German Empouo — Ck)ntinned. 



UNEMPLOYMENT INSURANCE FUNDS. 



Amounfand 














duration of .sub- 


Number of insured. 1 


Dues in marks. 


Benefits in marks. 






sidy. 










Remarks. 






Maxi- 




Rein- 
sured 




Indi- 




Indi- 




Com- 
mun- 




Amount 


mum 


Individ- 


Mem- 


vidu- 


Socle- 
ties. 


vidu- 


Socle- 
ties. 


ity 






• per day 


dura- 


ually 


ber- 


ally 


ally 


sub- 






in marlcs. 


tion i)er 


insured. 


socie- 
ties. 


ship. 


in- 


In- 


sidy. 








year. 






sured. 




sured. 




In 
























marks. 






Insured: 


Maxi- 


25 


11,105 


5,124 


19,170 


6,003 


23,798 


60,377 


Benefit 




 First Next 


mum 
















paid to 14 




30 days 40 davs 


180:38 
















individu- 




A 1.50 0.76 


dropped 
















aUv in- 




B 2. 001.00 


because 
















sured»2.121 




' Reinsured: 0.75- 


of non- 












. 




reinsured. 




to 1.50. according 


pay- 
















Compensa- 


• 


to number of 


ment; 
















tion paid 


•1 


weekly pay- 


remain- 
















for 472 da\'S 




ments made: 


der 161. 
















of unem- 


c 


maximum, 60 


















plovment 


PU 


times tbese rates. 


















to individ- 




i 


1 
















ually 
insured: 
for 31.731 
davs to re- 
insured. 




Unmar- 
ried, 0.80; 


60 days 
















See 
Table 


For subsi- 
dies to in- 


















" 


married, 


















IV. 


dustrial so- 




1.20. 


6 
weeks. 


















cieties, cf. 
IV. 


> 


Unmar- 
ried, 0.50; 






- 










See 
Table 


For subsi- 
dies to in- 




















married, 


















IV. 


dustrial so- 


{« 


0.75. 




















cle ti«*«, cf. 






















IV, 


1 












% 












^ 
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Social Benefitb Provided bt TRADB-Umoifs. 

OwlDg to the limited time in which the following data were secured, they are 
representatiye in character and do not show all of the benefits provided by the 
Unions included in the list nor the benefits of all unions which have established 
them. It must be held in mind that many of the local unions of national and 
international organizations look after these matters, and the national or inters 
national officers have no records of the work done by the local unions. 

Bakery and Cotifectionery Workers International Union of America. — ^This 
organization from October 1, 1895, to January 1, 1916, paid si(^ and death 
benefits to the amount of $274,593.89. Unemployed bendts are locally paid 
during the winter period, averaging $75,000 annually. 

Journeyman Barbers International Union of America.^— This organization has 
paid sick and death benefits as follows : 

October, 1901, to September, 1904 $100, 850. 02 

November, 1904, to September, 1909 270,710.21 

October, 1909. to September, 1914 300, 424. 45 

September, 1914, to Febmary, 1916 128,710.80 

Total 860, 701. 88 

International Boiler Makers and Iron SMp BuUders and Helpers of Amer- 
ica. — ^This organization has paid death benefits to the amount of $15,600. 

International Brotherhood of Bookbinders. — ^From April, 1914, to March, 191d, 
this organization paid death benefits to the amount of $10,650. 

Boot and Shoe Workers' Union. — ^From March 1, 1900, to June 1, 1915, this 
organization paid sick, disability, and death benefits to the amount of $1,246,- 
993.02. The local unions paid approximately $200,000 for these 'b^efits. 

International Brick, Tile, and TerrorCotta Workers^ Allia/nce. — This organiza- 
tion has paid death benefits to the amount of $2,700. 

United Brotherliood of Carpenters and Joiners of America. — ^This organiza- 
tion had paid sick benefits to the amount of $2,500,000; strike and lockout bene- 
fits to the amount of $1,272,697.91, and disability and death benefits to the 
amount of $3,097,650.61. 
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BeneflU paid hy the Cfiffarmakera* International Union of America in S6 years 

and 2 niontlu. 



YfV. 



1878 >. 
1879.. 
1880.. 
1881 >. 
1882". 
1883.. 
1884.. 
1885.. 
1880.. 
1887.. 
1888.. 
1880.. 
1890 «. 
18»1.. 
18B2.. 
1898.. 
1894.. 
1895.. 
1896.. 
1897*. 
1898.. 
1899.. 
1900.. 
1901.. 
1903.. 
1903.. 
MOI.. 
1905.. 
1900.. 
1907.. 
1906.. 
1909.. 
1919.. 
1911.. 
1912.. 
1913.. 
1914.. 
1915.. 



Loans to 
travcUng 
members. 



Strike bflneflt. 



Amount. 



Cost 
per 

mem- 
ber 
per 

year. 



Siok benefit. 



Amount. 



Cost 
per 

mem- 
ber 
per 

year. 



I>eath and total 
disability benefit. 



Amount. 



Cost 

per 

mem* 

ber 

year. 



Total. 



92,808.15 
12,747.09 
20,386.64 
37,135.20 
39,632.08 
26,683.54 
31,835.71 
49,281.04 
42,894.75 
43,540.44 
37,914.72 
53.535.73 
47,732.47 
60,475.11 
42,154.17 
41,657.16 
33,076.22 
29,067.04 
25,237.43 
24.234.33 
33.238.13 
44.652.73 
45.314.05 
52,521.41 
58.728.71 
66»293.08 
50,650.21 
50.063.86 
46,613.44 
41,589.34 
39,828.77 
38.543.47 
33.113.10 
45,264.82 
51.077.15 
42,206.70 



93,668.23 
4,950.36 
21,797.68 
44,850.41 
27,Sil2.13 
143,547.36 
61,087.28 
64,402.61 
13,871.69 
45, 303. S 
5,202.52 
18,414.27 
33.531.78 
87,477.00 
18.228.15 
44,966.76 
44,039.06 
27,446.46 
12,175.09 
25.118.59 
12.331.63 
137.823.23 
105.21&71 
85.274.14 
30.858.15 
32,888.88 
0.820.83 
i4,735.48 
22,644.08 
82,423.39 

1". Wvado 

221,041.70 
47.671.20 
12,646.87 

8.877.02 
50.898.50 

9.947.50 



1,430^788.84 



1,503,993.06 



81.344 
1.114 
1.492 
3.923 
2.103 
12.623 
5.09 
2.20 
6.74 
2.664 
.296 
.747 
1.384 
1.404 
.68 
1.616 
1.586 
1.004 
.46 
.042 
.42 
3.982 
3.02 
3.236 
.513 
.760 
.237 
1.102 
.823 
,779 
.438 
4.903 
1.10 
.304 
.214 
1.235 
.253 



$3,087.73 

17,145.28 

22,250.56 

31,551.50 

29,397.89 

42,225.59 

63.900.88 

58,824.10 

59,519.94 

64,660.47 

87,472.97 

89,906.30 

104.391.83 

106,758.37 

112,567.06 

100,208.62 

112,774.63 

111,283.60 

107,786.07 

117.455.84 

134,614.11 

137,403.45 

147.054.50 

103.226.18 

165.917.80 

162.905.83 

173.505.67 

184.755.60 

186.983.28 

189,438.59 

201.296.03 

204,775.61 

196.853.58 

207.579.62 

210,427.87 



$0,273 
1.50 
1.683 
2.774 
2.440 
1.711 
3.108 
3.40 
3.297 
2.552 
3.407 
3.221 
3.688 
3.64 
3.828 
3.741 
o. vvtf 
3.903 
3.449 
3.214 
3.654 
3.474 
3.427 
8.592 
3.739 
3.696 
3.728 
4.026 
3.715 
3.777 
4.132 
4.386 
4.157 
4.384 
4.60 



$75.00 

1,674.25 

2,690.00 

3,920.00 

4,214.00 

4,820.00 

8,850.00 

21,319.75 

19.175.50 

26.043.00 

38,068.35 

44,701.97 

49.458.33 

62.158.77 

66,725.98 

78.768.09 

69,186.67 

94,13). 83 

98.993.83 

08.291.00 

138,456.38 

128.447.63 

138,975.91 

151.752.93 

162.818.82 

185.514.17 

207.558.87 

220.079.71 

238.284.47 

226.717.53 

251,677.41 

261.910.21 

280.555.62 

279,746.15 

278.509.64 



4,119,806.18 



3,945,979.77 



$aoo5 

.146 
.203 
.344 
.351 
.195 
.43 
1.232 
1.062 
1.027 
1.513 
1.601 
1.747 
2.119 
2.271 
2.698 
2.442 
3.306 
3.134 
2.042 
3.673 
3.115 
3.14 
3.241 
3.564 
4.084 
4.338 
4.689 
4.628 
4.407 
5.030 
5.406 
6.77 
5.703 
5.94 



> Tlie weekly dues were 10 cents. 
I The weekly dues were 15 cents. 
* The weekly dues were 20 cents. 



* The weekly dues were 35 oenta. 

• The weekly dues were 30 cents. 
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BenefUs paid by the dgarmakertt* International Union of America in 36 yearg 

and 2 fmm^^— <^ntinUed. 



1878 
1879 
1880 
1881 
1882 
1883 
1884 
1885 
1886 
1887 
1888 
1880 
1800 
1801 
1892 
1883 
1804 
1805 
1806 
1807 
1898 
1899 
1900 
1901 
1902 
1903 
1904 
1905 
1906 
1907 
1908 
1909 
1910 
1911 
1912 
1913 
1914 
1915 



Total. 



Out of work benefit. 



Amoont. 



122.760 50 

^ 21,223.50 

17,460.75 

80,402.75 

174,517.25 

166.377.25 

175,767.25 

117,471.40 

70,107.70 

38,037.00 

23,807.00 

27,083 76 

21,071.00 

15,558.00 

20,872.50 

35,168.50 

23.911.00 

19,407.60 

101,483.50 

76,107.26 

30,917.00 

36,942.50 

42,011.05 

31,898.71 

68,198.00 

122,954.00 



1,609,686.62 



Cost per 
member 
per year. 



10.924 

.876 

.654 

3.337 

6.271 

5.993 

6.434 

4.46 

2.653 

1.312 

.703 

.797 

.660 

.395 

.719 

.877 

.609 

.471 

2.514 

1.713 

.91 

.877 

1.062 

.793 

1.704 

3.231 



Total 
cost per 
memoer 
per year 

for all 
benefits. 



$1,344 
1.114 
1.77 
5.560 

15.741 

7.880 

4.106 

4.312 

7.206 

4.655 

5.25 

7.170 

6.88 

0.452 

13.646 

13.678 

13.877 

11.361 

10.804 

8.315 

10.541 

11.143 

0.394 

7.475 

8.318 

&417 

9.491 

9.05 

12.008 

10.404 

13.996 

11.145 

11.107 

10.934 

13.085 

14.024 



SO-oent 
contrib- 
uting 
members. 



2.729 
4,440 
14,604 
11,430 
13,214 
11,371 
12,000 
34,672 
20.560 
17,133 
17.655 
24,624 
24,221 
28.678 
26.788 
27,828 
27,760 
27,318 
26,347 
26.460 
28.994 
33.955 
33.974 
37,023 
39,301 
41,536 
40,075 
39,250 
41,337 
40,354 
44.414 
43,837 
42.107 
40,373 
40.180 
40,001 
38,044 



2&<ient 
 benefi- 
ciary 
retired 
members. 



168 
496 
713 
957 
1,229 
1,518 
1,497 
1.644 
1,873 
1,859 
2,049 
3.252 
3.584 
3,863 
3,105 
3,605 
3,904 
4,397 
4.828 
5,366 
5,635 
5,908 
6.314 
6.608 
6,846 
7,167 
7,344 
7, 



10 and 15 

cents 

dues 

paying 

members. 



118 

303 

341 

653 

860 

1,103 

1,343 

1,380 

1,312 

1,340 

1,350 

1,231 

1,155 

1,291 

1,257 

1.238 

1,273 

1,205 

1,150 



Balance at 

dose off 

fiscal 

year. 



S134.56 

5,066.23 
11,155.03 
37,740.79 
77,506.29 
126,783.30 
70,078.7a 
85,511.4ft 
172,813.25 
227,228.34 
239,190.53 
285.136.54 
383,072.87 
421,950.0ft 
503,829.20 
456,732.13 
340,788.0ft 
236,213.05 
177.033.12 
194,240.30 
227,597.01 
202,407.05 
314,806.24 
321.124.33 
361,811.29 
495,117.91 
580,234.20 
688,679.13 
714,506.14 
775.305.85 
705.960.75 
672,184.39 
489»426.93 
443,384.02 
300,474.52 
414.037.45 
310,804.75 
240,791.97 



1 The weekly dues were 10 cents. 
.1 The weekly dues were 15 cents. 
I The weekly dues were 20 cents. 



* The weekly dues were 25 cents. 

• The weekly dqes were 30 cents. 



Total benefits paid during 1915, excluding loans, 1621 ,839.07. Total benefits paid in 36 years and 2 months . 
Including loans, 113,669,254.48. 



The foregoing table is one of the most complete historical r^sum^s «)f the 
financial transactions of the International Union ever issued. It presents a 
bird's-eye view of the benetits paid, the cost per member per year, and the cost 
per member for the given number of years, and the balance on hand at the end 
of each fiscal year. For instance, In the payment of out-of-work benefit the 
amounts fluctuate according to the state of trade. The highest cost i^er member 
per year for out-of-work benefit was $6,434 in 1896, and the lowest cost per mem- 
ber per year was 39^ cents in 1903. 

The out-of-work benefit has been paid for a period of 26 years, commencing 
January 1, 1890, and the average cost per member per year, for the first 10 years 
was $3,291. This is instructive information, as the 10 years in question were 
about equally divided between periods of normal trade condition and industrial 
stagnation. The average cost per member per year for the 26 years in wliich the 
benefit has been in operation was $1,955. 

The 15-cent-dues-paying members receive strike and not more than $50 deatli 
benefit. The 20-cent beneficiary retired members receive sick and death benefits, 
hence both are included when figuring the cost per member per year in the 
payment of benefits in which they participate, although in the tables they are 
given separate columns of membership and affiliation. 
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Note. — The following exjil ains the different kinds, periods, iiml amount of 
benefits paid : 

. Loans : Oue-year members are entitled to a loan for tninsportation to the 
nearest union in whatever direction he or she desires to travel ; but in nowise 
slmll the loan exceeil in the a^^regate $20. 

Strike benefit : For the first 16 weeks $5 per week is jmid, and $3 per week 
until the strike or lockout shall have terminated. 

Sick benefit is $5 per week, provided such sickness or inability shall have 
been for at least one week or seven days, but no member shall be entitled to 
any sick benefit for a longer period than 13 weeks in any one year. 

Death and disability benefits: These benefits are graduated and are as fol- 
lows: A member who shall have been such for two years, the sum of $50 is 
paid toward defraying funeral expenses. Including the said $50 funeral, ex^ 
penses, the International Union pays upon the death of a member the follow- 
ing sums: (1) If the member has been such for at least five consecutive years, 
n sum of $200. (2) If the member shall have been such for at least 10 years» 
$350. (3) If the member has been such for at least 15 consecutive years, $550. 
The total disability benefit was adopted in 1902. This benefit is paid direct to 
the applicant or guardian, and is the same amount as in the case of death, 
less $50, which is retained and paid toward defraying funeral expenses at time 
of death. A benefit of $40 is paid in the event of the de^th of a wife or 
widowed mother of a member. 

Out-of-work benefit: Any member baTing paid weekly dues for a period of 
two years is entitled to an out-of-work benefit of $3 per week, and 50 cents, 
for each additional day. No benefit is paid for the first one week after a member 
was discharged froni employment or laid off. Any member receiving bepefit 
for six weeks is not entitled to any benefit for seven weeks thereafter, and no 
member shall receive more than $54 during the period of one year. 

No physical examination of applicants for membership is required. 

Coopers' International Union. — From 1890 to August, 1915, this organization 
paid i^ck benefits to the amount of $12,400. From 1909 to August, 1915, it 
paid death benefits to the amount of $20,000. 

International Union of Cutting Die and Cutter Makers, — ^This organization 
has paid during the past seven years $3,800 in death benefits. 

International Photo-Engravers' Union of North America. — ^This association 
only pays sick benefits to members afflicted with tuberculosis. From January 1^ 
1909, to April 1, 1916, they paid $51,429.65 for these benefits. The locals Of 
this union since November, 1914, have paid approximately $100,000 for unem- 
ployment benefits. From January 1, 1903, to April 1, 1916, this international 
anion has paid $24,460 for death benefits ; the locals since 1906 have paid $5,000 
In death benefits. 

International Brotherhood of Foundry Employees. — From April, 1905, to 
January, 1916, this organization and its local unions paid sick benefitis to the 
amount of $21,860. From April, 1905, to January, 1916, $7,750 in death benefits 
were paid by the organization and its local unions. 

Olass Bottle Blowers' Association. — ^The locals of this association' pay $8 per 
week as sick benefits. The unemployment benefits pdid by this association in 
1908 were $325,000; in 1914 they were $70,000. The death benefits from Sep- 
tember, 1891, to April 1, 1916, were $902,000. 

The Oranite Cutters' International Association of America. — ^This association 
paid death benetfis from March. 1877. to April 1, 1916, amounting to $431,931.04. 

United Cloth Hat and. Cap Makers of North America. — ^This organization has 
paid sick benefits from May, 1912, to May, 1915, to the amount 6t $9,661. Dur- 
ing the winter of 1913 and 1914 some of the local unions paid unemployment 
benefits amounting to $6,964. 

International Hod Carriers Building and Common Ldhorers Union of 
America. — ^This organization has paid from January 7, 1907, up to April 15, 
1916, death benefits to the amount of $45,775. During the year 1915 they paid 
$9,900. 

Hotel and Restaurant Employees' Jntemational Alliance and Barkeepers' In- 
ternational League of America. — ^The following figures cover the periods in- 
dicated : 

Paid out in sick benefits: 

May, 1900, to Apr. 30, 1901 (21 out of 182 locals) $3, 209. 00 

May, 1901, to Apr. 30, 1902 (33 out of 309 locals) 4, 768. 50 

. May, ,1902, to Apr. 30, 1903 (56 out of 518 locals) 9, 592. 51 

May, 1903, to Apr. 30, 1904 (102 out of 659 locals) 21, 561. 95 
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Paid out in sick benefits — Gontinned. 

May, 1904, to Apr. 30, 1905 (84 out of 567 locals) $17,438.20 

May, 1905, to Apr. 30, 1907, two years (130 out of 554 locals)^. 48, 42a 97 

May, 1907. to Dec. 31, 1908 (225 out of 499 locals) 68, 738. 83 

Jan., 1909, to Dec. 31, 1910 (205 out of 481 locals) 68. 691. 50 

Jan., 1911, to Dec. 31, 1912 (309 out of 541 locals) 109. 116.97 

Jan., 1913, to Dec. 31, 1913, one year (285 out of 592 locals) 74, 423. 32 

Jan., 1914, to Dec. 31, 1914, one year (336 out of 596 locals) 96, 421. 55 

Making a total for the period of $522,407.30 which was paid from the sick 
benefit funds of local unions. The International law does not provide for an 
international sick benefit; it does provide for death benefit, and has paid out 
from February 1, 1903, to February 29, 1916, the sum of $344,100, which means 
that 6,882 death benefit claims have been allowed and paid. Six months' con* 
tinuous good standing and current month due stamp at time of demise is the 
requirement. No health examination required to become a member. 

Local unions paid additional benefits as follows: 

May, 1900, to April 30, 1901 (24 out of 182 locals) ^,416.00 

May, 1901, to Apr. 30, 1902 (33 out of 309 locals) 7, 178. 00 

May, 1902, to Apr. 80, 1903 (27 out of 518 locals) 5, 234. 25 

May, 1903, to Apr. 30, 1904 (63 out of 650 locals) 10, 505. 00 

May, 1904, to Apr. 30, 1905 (49 out of 567 locals) 7, 248. ^ 

May, 1905, to Apr., 1907 (97 out of 554 locals) 21, 574. 07 

May, 1907, to Dec. 81, 1908 (164 out of 499 locals) 82, 294. 72 

Jan., 1909, to Dec. 31, 1910 (154 out of 481 locals) 28, 131. 55 

Jan., 1911, to Dec. 31, 1912 (202 out of 541 locals) 36, 808. 12 

Jan., 1913, to Dec. 31, 1913 (165 out of 592 locals) 29, 005, 40 

Jan., 1914, to Dec. 81, 1914 (202 out of 596 locals) 29, 295. 97 

Death benefit payments paid by local unions 209, 691. 88 

Death benefits by international union 844,100.00 

553, 791. 83 

No unemployed benefits either in the international or affiliated locals. Locals 
pay no benefit on account of wives or dependents. Paid out of the defense fund 
from August 1, 1904, to February 29, 1916, the sum of $180,409.98. 

Amcgamated Association of Irony Rteel, and Tin Workers of North America, — 
This organization has paid the following benefits from April 1, 1915, to and 
including Marcdi 31, 1916: Sick benefits, $17,285; death benefits, $7,250; death 
benefits of members* wives. $1,200. 

Anuilffamaied Lace Operatives of America^, — ^From June, 1914, to December, 
1915, this organization paid $3,500 for unemployed benefits. From January 1, 
1914, to January 1, 1916, it paid $6,075 in death hearts, and for the same 
period paid death benefits for members' wives and other dependents to the 
sum of $675. 

TFoorf, Wire, and Metal Lathers International Union, — ^This organization has 
paid death ben^ts to the amount of $68,754.41. 

Laundry Workers Internationl Union. — ^During the year 1915 paid unenq»l€^r 
toeat benefits to the amount of $280. The local unions of this international 
paid during the year 1915 death benefits to the amount of $1,250. 

United Brotherhood of Leather Workers on Horse Goods, — ^From January 1, 
1904, to July 1, 1915, this organization xmid sick benefits to the amount of 
$84,518 ; and death benefits to the amount of $25,257. 

Amalgamated Lithographers of America, — ^This association pays death l>ene- 
flts from the national treasury and these benefits vary from $50 to $500, 
according to the length of the membership of a deceased brother. They have 
paid upon claims against the mortuary fund of this association in the past 
three years and three months the sum of $28,620, on approximately 66 death 
claims. The payments by the locals of this association to members who are 
sick and members who are unemployed have been very largely in excess of the 
above sum. 

International Brotherhood of Maintenance of Way Employees, — ^Thls organi- 
zation from November 1, 1892, to September 1, 1913, paid $218,267.96 In death 
benefits. 

Amalgamated Meat Cutters and Butcher Workman of North America, — ^Thls 
organization paid unemployed benefits from January, 1910, to April 1, 1910, 
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$14^633.49. In 1905 they inaugurated a death benefit and from January of that 
year to April 1, 1916, they paid $23,850 for these benefits. Nearly all of the 
local unions have sick benefits ranging from $3 to $8 per week. 

United Mine Workers of America. — This organization during the past year 
spent $l,259,515.7o in strike benefits. Many of the districts afiillnted wltli their 
international union pay benefits to their members in case of sickness and to 
tiie d^)endents of the deceased employees. 

Iiiierwitional Molders* Union of North America, — ^Thia organization, since its 
inception up to December 31, 1915. has paid the following i)enefits: Strike bene* 
fits, $4,766,224; death benefits, $1,003,687; disability benefits, $115,300; sick 
benefits, $2,661,192.45 ; out-of-work benefits, $348,198.25. 

Pattern Makers* League of North America, — ^This organization paid unem- 
ployed benefits from 1909 to 1915 to the amount of $48,688. From 1898 to 1915 
they paid in sick and death benefits $117,315.07. 

JntemaHonai Paving Cutters' Union of the United States of America and 
Canada. — ^From January 1, 1903, to March 31, 1916. this organization paid 
unemployment benefits to the amoimt of $45,986 and death benefits to the 
amount of $20,250. 

Operative Plasterers* and Cement Finishers^ ItiUematioinal Association, — 
This organization imid death benefits from November 1, 1896, to October, 1915, 
to the amount of $209,397.50. Prom September, 1914, to October 1, 1915, they 
paid $36,500 in death benefits. 

Metal Polishers, Bui^ers, Platers, Brass and Silver Workers Union of North 
America, — ^This organization pays death benefits on a graduated membership. 
For the first y^r they pfty $50, second year $100, third year $125, £ourtli year 
$250, flffll year $175, sixth year $200. 

National Brotherhood of Operative Potters, — ^This organization has paid 
death benefits from August 17, 1910, to March 31, 1916, to the amount of 
$40,725. 

National Print Cutters' Association of America, — ^This association paid $7,650 
in death benefits from September 1. 1906, to April 1, 1916, for 43 members 
who died. 

National Association of Machine Printers and Color Mixers of the United 
States. — During the year 1912 this organization paid strike benefits amounting 
to $5,000. Frpm April 12, 1912, to August, 1915, they paid $5,400 in defath 
benefits ; $200 for each death benefit. 

tntemational Printing Pressmen and Assistants* Union of North America, — 
This organizjTtlou paid death benefits from June 1, 1914, to June 1, 1915, to the 
wnimint o^ $16,203.49. 

Amalgamated Association of Street and Electric Railway Employees of 
America. — This association paid death and disability benefits during the year 
^^5 of $210,988.88. The local unions paid sick benefits during the year 1915 
to the amount of $88,303.97; death and disability benefits to the amount of 
$79,356.03. 

International Slate and Tile Roofer^ Union of America, — This international 
has paid death benefits during the past four years to the amount o( $4.^X). . 

Sjiinners* International Union. — The local unions of this organization have 
paid during the last five years for out-of-work benefits $100,000. 

International Stereotypers and Eiectrotypers* Union, — ^This organization pays 
death benefits of $100 for each member. At the end of tlie fiscal year. May 31, 
1915, they had paid $5,700 on 57 members. 

Jonmeymen Stonecutters' Association of North America, — ^The locals of this 
association paid during the past 10 years $50,000 in sick benefits. The inter- 
national association paid during the past 20 years $224,400 in death benefits. 

Stove Mounters* International Union,— This organization paid death benefits 
from January 1, 1903, to April 1, 1916, to the amount of $18,500. 

Switchmen's Union of North ^m«rtca.-*-Thls organization has paid benefits 
as follows: Sick benefits, $76,066.85; unemployed benefits, $40,941.54; death 
benefits, $1,641,506.35. 

Journeymen Tailors* Union of Am<>rica. — ^This organization has paid from 
July, 1914, to July, 1915, sick benefits to the amount of $21,180.90 ; unemployed 
benefits to the amount of $6,400 ; death benefits to the amount of $12,848.70. 

The Order of Railroad Telegraphers. — ^This organization has paid death bene- 
fits to the amount of $1,164,631.47. 

Inited Textile Workern of .4 w;r/7Vfi.— During tiu' Inst six years this organ- 
ization has paid $18,000 in <lefttli bonefits. 

8202S— 18 ^19 
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Tobacco Workers* International Union. — ^This international has paid up to 
the end of the year 1915 $122,875 in sick benefits. For death benefits for the 
same period of time it has paid $23,000. 

International Steel Plate Transferrers* Association of America. — ^During the 
year 1915-16 tliis organization paid unemployment benefits to the amount 
of $200. 

Traveler^ Goods and Leather Novelty Worker^ International Union. — ^This 
organization has paid death ben^ts to the amount of $4,000. The iocal unions 
have paid $2J50 in death benefits. 

International Typographical Union. — ^From August 1, 1908, to May 31, 1915, 
this organization paid old-age pensions to the amount of $974,094 ; from October 
1, 1892, to May 31, 1915, it paid $1,175,585.75 in death benefits. Erection and 
maintenance Union Printers* Home for Aged, Infirm, and Sick Members, 
$1,333,564.02. 

International Shingle Weavers* Union of America. — ^This organization pays 
strike and lockout benefits $3 a week for single men and $5 a week for married 
men. 

Woodcarvers* International Association of North America. — ^From 1890 to 
January 1, 1916, this organization has paid death benefits to the amount of 
$70,550. The local unions of this organization from 1911 to January 1, 1910. 
paid $4,070.74 for sick and death benefits. 

Order of Railway Conductors, — ^The Order of Railway Oonductors maintains 
an insurance department. Insurance is compulsory, the members Imvlng the 
option to select the class of insurance which th^ will carry. 

Certificates are issued as follows : Series A, $1,000, assessment $2 p^ month ; 
Series AA, $1,500, assessment $3 per month; Series B, $2iKX), asseflSment $4 
per month; Series G, $3,000, assessment $6 per month. Fbrmerly certificates 
for $4,000 and $5,000 were also issued. 

The insurance is paid for death from any cause and the following disabilities: 
Loss of one or both hands, one or both feet, total loan of sight, total loss of 
hearing. 

Since the formation of the order, in 1868, to April 1, 1916, there was paid 
on account of disability and death, $18,838,067. During the year 1915 claims 
paid by series was as follows : 




Scries A, tl,000flaeh.., 
8«riM AA, $l,500eMh 
Series B, I2,0p0each... 
Series C. 13.000 each. . , 
Series D,M,000 each.. 

Tptal 






82,000 



1,180,000 



Certificates in fdrce December 31, 1915, were as follows 




Amotnit. 



Series A, 91,000 each.. 
Series AA. SlJSOOeach 
Series B, 12,0(10 each.., 
8e ies C. $3,000 each. . . 
Series I>, $4,000 each.. 
Series E, 15,000 each.. 

Total 



tl4, 826,000 

fi23.500 

40,780,0011 

27,282,000 

1,266,000 

245,000 



84,984,600 



The order maintains. In addition to the in.surance, a relief fund for the needful 
assistance of aged and disabled members. A yearly assessment of $3 is made 
against each member of the order for this fund. Payments are made, after 
examination of the applicant by an ofl[icer of the order, and approval of the 
recommendation by the board, to any member who has become incapable of 
performing his duties. The maximum that may be paid is $50 per month, the 
policy being to allow the beneficiary a sufl[icient amount to bring his income from 
the fund and other sources to $50 per month. 
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There are 538 members of the order now receiving monthly assistance from 
the relief fund. During the month of April, 1916, $14,515.83 was paid to mem- 
bers from this fund. Since the adoption of the law making it possible to care 
for those who are eligible to receive this assistance, in 1901, there has been 
paid $1,170,109.42 from this fund. 

The order also takes care of the wives of Insane members, and from July 1, 
1903, to March 1, 1916, $16,519 was paid on this acount. This money is taken 
from the general fund, which accrues from annual dues of $2 per year paid by 
each member of the order. 

Brotherhood of Locomotive Engineers, — The Brotherhood of Locomotive Engi- 
neers maintains as a distinct department of the organization a life and acci- 
dent insurance association. The Brotherhood has also established a pension 
association, and also pays indigent benefits and contributes to the maintenance 
of the Home for Old and Disabled Railroad Employees at Highland Park, 111. 

There is attached copy of the Report and Financial Statement of the Locomo- 
tive Engineers' Mutual Life & Accident Insurance Association and Accident & 
Indemnity Insurance, December 31, 1915; copy of a statement concerning the 
protection offered by the pension association, and copies of the April 1, 1916, 
statements of the insurance, indemnity insurance, and relief fund. ^ 

For the 10-year period, January 1, 1905, to December 31, 1914, the Brotherhood 
paid out for claims incurred by accidental deaths as a result of injuries while 
in service as engineer, $4,860,000. This was in addition to payments on account 
of natural death. For blindness, incident to service, there was paid $845,250; 
for amputation of one or both legs from accident while on duty, $604,500; for 
amputation of one or both arms from accidental injury while on duty, $264,750. 
The total* for accidents alone, during the 10-year period, was $6,574,500. 

The total amount of insurance in force is nearly $145,000,000, and over 
$33,000,000 has been paid to the beneficiaries of deceased and disabled members. 

From the time a member enters the insurance until his insurance is paid, the 
average term of insured life is 11 years and 7 days. 

Report and financial ^tatem^.Locotmiive Eh^^ineers* Mutual Life & Accident 
Insurance Association and Accident d Indemnity Insurance, Ciepelan4t'0hiQ, 
July i, 1915, to December SI, 1915. 

Cleveland, Ohio, January 17, 1916, 

To the Board of Trustees, Locomotive Engineers* Mutual Life d Accident Insur- 
ance Association, Cleveland, Ohio, 

Gentlemen : In accordance with your instructions transmitted to me under 
date of July 29, 1915, by your president, Mr. W. E. Futch, I have made a thor- 
ough examination of the books and acounts of the Locomotive Engineers* Mutual 
Life & Accident Insurance Association, and*also of the indemnity department for 
six-months period ending December 31, 1915. 

I investigated and verified each report of each insurance secretary, and found 
every item of income accounted for on the books of the association. 

The disbursements for general expenses and salaries weire compared with the 
actual receipted, in voi<eS' and vouchers on file, and I found same to be correct. 

I also verified and auditeil all death, disability, and weekly indemnity claims 
paid, and the individual receipts from the beneficiaries, which had been obtained 
and placed on file as evidence of the association's discharge of their obligations, 
all of which I found correct. 

I Investigated all bank balances and found them to correspond with the books 
of the association. 

As provided in the by-laws of the association, I find that the president and 
general secretary-treasurer have each given bond in the sum of $50,000 in the 
Fidelity & Deposit Co., of Maryland, and also find that the insurance secretaries 
are properly bonded as the law provides. 

At the last board of trustees' meeting, held at Cleveland, Ohio, on July 28, 
1915, the president and general secretary-treasurer were instructed to deposit 
with Southern Bank & Trust Co., of Valdosta, Ga., an amount not to exceed 
$500,000 at 5 per cent interest per annum and they furnish satisfactory bond. 

I find that the Southern Bank & Trust Co. have furnished a bond for $400,000 
In the Unite<l States Fidelity & Guaranty Co. I also find that the Southern 
Bank & Trust Co. have not furnished, additional bond for amount over $400,000, 
and all further accumulations of 10 per cent are being deposited in the Guardian 
Savings & Trust Co., of Cleveland, Ohio, as per resolution passed by board of 
trustees under date of July 28, 1915. 
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Onie Gnardlan Savings & Trust Co. are being bonded by the Fidelity & Trust 
Co., of Mar>-land, in the sum of $850,000, at December 31, 1915, under three 
bonds, additional bonds being Issued as the amounts of balance on deposit 
increase. 

I attach hereto, and make a part of this report, a detailed statement of the 
receipts and disbursements for the period beginning July 1, 1915, and ending 
December 31, 1915, and other exhibits, which show a very satisfactory condi- 
tion of the affairs of the association, and efficient, conservative management on 
the part of your officials. 

Respi>ctfully submitted. 

Ohables F. Rahn, 
Public Accountant and Auditor. 

FINANCIAL Statement, Locomotive Engineers' Mutual Life & Accident Insur- 
ance Association, Dec. 31, 1915. 

Mortuary fund. 

RECEIVED. 



Month. 



July • 

Aagost 

September 

October 

November 

December 

Balance on hand July 1, 1915 . 



Total 

Interest from July 1, 1915, to Dec. 31, 1915. 



Total. 



Neta<tsess- 
ments. 



1150,114.01 

106,776.18 
160,702.25 
1.90,821.06 
158,208.57 
158,564.48 



908,27a Sft 



From 

claims of 

carried 

members. 



12,401.45 

1,680.85 
1,452.85 
3,772.65 
930.83 
3,232.95 



13,480.00 



Refmids. 



Claim No. 



{ 



TOM 

352N 



723 N 



Amomit. 



81,500.00 
1,498.00 



) 



2,830.00 



5,8tf.00 



TotaL 



8164.613.46 

196.436.03 
162,154.60 
16S,5«3.61 
150,233.42 
164,647.43 
183,798.41 



1,195,396.06 
6,675.49 



1,202,072.45 



DISBURSEMENTS. 



July 

August 

September. 
October... 
November. 
December. 



Month. 



Total 

Balance on hand Dec. 31, 1915. 



Total. 



Death 
elaims. 



DIsabiUty 
elaima. 



8116,666.44 
124,602.72 
172.345.01 
151,500.00 
117,603.86 
107,836.86 



oo«/, u44(. cW 



818,750.00 

7,500.00 

1,600.00 

12,000.00 

15,000.00 

4,600.00 



69,250.00 



TotaL 



8135,416.44 
132,192.72 
173,843.01 
163,500.00 
132,603.86 
202,336.86 



939,804.89 
262,177.56 



1,202,072.45 



MORTUARY FUND CLAIMS PAID. 



Date. 


No. 


Death. 


DisablUty. 


Total 


July 6 


362 N 
373 N 

394-401 N 
271 N 
357 N 
3e9N 

402-409 N 
375 N 

410-414 N 

415-427 N 


83,000.00 
1.500.00 
9,000.00 
166.44 
1.000.00 
1.500.00 

11.250.00 
1.500.00 
9,750.00 

31.500.00 1 






W::;::::::::::::::::::::::;:::::;:::::;:::::;:::: 


87,566.66 




Do 




Julys ; 




^6.::.::;:::.:::.:..:...:.:.:.:::.:::;::::::::::::: 






Do 




8136,416.44 


Do 


750.00 

4.56666 
.3,000.00 




Julyl3 




^::::::::::::::::::::::::::::::::::::::::::::::::: 




July 17 
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MORTUARY FUND CLAIMS PAID— Continued. 



Date. 


No.' 


Death. 


DfsftbUity. 


Total. 


Tidy 22 


267 N 
42SN 
430N 
436N 
438-(42N 

445 N 
447N 
372 N 

432-433 N 

448-4iWN 

431 N 

435N 

443 N 

444 N 
486-462 N 

464 N 
465-471 N 

162 N 

366N 
472-478 N 

434 N 

446 N 
479-487 N 

271 N 
365N 

494 N 
497-499 N 
501-503 N 
505-511 N 
513-514 N 
49(M91N 

495 N 
512 N 

515n519 N 
-52CW31N 

496 N 
542 N 
271 N 
490 N 
504N 

532-541 N 

> 54^^2N 

553 N 

554-^'>5N 
437 N 
493 N 

656-569 N 
492 N 
557 N 

579-684 N 
429 N 

seoN 

553 N 
572 N 

575 N 
585-593N 

576 N 
594-605 N 

488N 

578 N 

' 606-618 N 

570^71 N 

619-626 N 

574 N 

682-634N 

637 N 

639 N 

640 N 
645-^43 N 
629-631 N 
644-654 N 

635 N 

638 N 
655-669 N 
660-662 N 

255 N 
627 N 

663-669N 
490 N 

67CMi77N 


$1,500.00 
1.500.00 
1.500.00 
4.500.00 
9.000.00 
3jUUU.0O 

" i. 566.66 

4.500.00 

19.500.00 
1.500.00 
3.000.00 
1.500.00 
3.000.00 

10.500.00 
1.80O.OO 

15UUU.0O 
2,640.00 
1.500.00 

15.000.00 
4,453.70 
1,500.00 

13,500.00 
170.44 
1.500.00 
1.500.00 
7,500.00 
6,000.00 

13.500.00 
3,000.00 
3,428.58 
1.500.00 
1.500.00 

10.500.00 

23.250.00 
1,500.00 
3,000.00 
166.45 
1,928.56 
3,000.00 

21.000.00 

26.250.00 
1,513.00 
4.500.00 
3.000.00 
1.50000 

31.500.00 
1.500.00 
3.000.00 

12.000.00 
1,500.00 
750.00 
2,987.00 
1,500.00 
3.000.00 

24,000.00 
3.000.00 

19.500.00 
1.600.00 
3.000.00 

31.500.00 
6,000.00 

15.000.00 
1.500.00 
7,500.00 
3.000.00 
3.000.00 
3,000.00 
4,500.00 
9,000.00 

22,500.00 
1.500.00 
1.500.00 

15,000 00 

7,500.00 

2,500.75 

750.00 

18,000.00 
642.86 

15,000.00 






Do 






Do ! 






. Do 






Do 




S135,«16.44 


D© 


ii, 566.66 


Do : : 




July 26 




Do 


i, 566. 66 




Do 




Aug. 4 




Do 


^A* ■*■«•*«*« 




Do 


 


Do 


' 


Do :..;... 






Do 


*"4,*666.*66* 


 


Auk. 6 


• 






Do 












Aug. 13 !lI!I!i;!I!!!!!I!.!!!.I!!.!!!!;!!!!l!.'I!^I! 








3,666.66 


132, 193. 7» 


Do...;i;";i;;;i;i;;i;";;;r!;!!;;!;;!"!;!!!'r*'i 






bo.i::::::::;:;:::::::;::;:;:::;:;::::;:::;::::;::: 












Do..";;:;;;:;;;;:;;;::::::;;;;;;::;;;;;::::;;;:": 












Do...!;;;i!;;:;;;:;":;;;;::i;;;;;;;;;i:;:;:::;i;:: 












Aug. 26 !!!I!i;*.!ll"!*.!!!lll*!!!;*.I!!Il!!;i!.'lIIir 












Do...;;;;;;";;ii;;;;;"i;;;i;;;;;;;:ii;;;;;;;rri 








* 'i*666.*66' 




Sept. 1 








8ept.R !!!.!. .!!.!.!."".!;!!.!?.*.. ?...!?!??? 












Do I. !!.!.!!! !!.!.!. !!!!!!!!!!!!".?! 












Do.;;:;;;;;:;;:;::::;;;::;:;;:;:;;;;:;;:;;i;:;:;:;: 












Do.;!;;;;;;;;;;;;;;;;;;;;;;;;;;;;;;;;;;;;*!;!;;;;;; 












Sept. 18 .'!!!.'!.!.;.! .*..'.!.!!!'!.!.'!;!! 




173,848.01 








Do.;";!!i;;;i;i;i;;;;;;i;;;;;;;;;;;;;;;;;;;;;;;;;; 












D©.:::;:;::::::::::::;:;;;;;:;:;;:::::;:::::;:::::: 












Sept. 29 , 












Do.;i!!;;i;i!;i!;!!!!:;!;;ii!;;;;;;;;i;;;!!!!:;;;;; 










' 


Do.i;;;!;ii;i;;;;;:;::;!:::;;;;;::;;;;;;;;;;;;;;;;: 




















6, 00a 00 




Oct, 8..!"!!;!;!!!!!!!!;!!!;;!!!!!!!!;"!!!!!!!!!!!!!!!! 










Do..r!!.;!'!!j;!!;;.;!;!!!!!*!!?!;!;!!!!!!!!!!*!!!" 


3,000.00 








Do.;;*;i;;;!;;:;;!!;i!;!*;!!!!;!;";!!!;!;;;!;;;;;; 










 


Do....!.!!!!!!!;!!;!!!!!!!!!!!;;!'!!!!!!!!!!;!!*!" 




163, 500. OO 






Do....!.!!!.!.!!!!!;;!;.!!!!!!]!!!!!;!!!;!!*!!!! "* 




. 








Do....; ? '.'. !.!!;!.."..'!!! 








3,666.66 




Do.!;.;;;;ii;;;;;;;;;;;;;;;;;;;;;;;;;;;;;;;;;;;;;:; 








Do ;;;;?.".]!!!.!!!.!!!!!!!!!!;!!!!!!!!;;!!** 












Noi7.i....jj;™;;ij;j;;;;;jj;;j;jj;!;;;;;;j;j;;;;;;;; 












Do 










132,603.86 


Nov. 9 


8,666.66 


' 
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MORTUAEY FUND CLAIMS PAID— Continued. 



Do. 

Do. 

Do. 
Dec. 3.. 
Dec. 6.. 

Do. 
Dec. 8.- 

Do. 
Dec. 14. 

Do. 

Do. 
Dec. 20. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 
Dec. 21 . 
Dec. 22. 

Do. 

Do. 
Dec. 23. 
Dec. 20. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 



Date. 



Nov. 11. 

Nov. 16. 

Nov. 19. 

Do.. 

Nov. 23. 
Do., 

Nov. 28. 
Do. 
Do., 
Do. 

Dec. 2.., 



Total. 



No. 



«7R-«79N 
6RfMW7N 
fi8S-ffi)3N 
705-707 N 

641 N 

708-714 N 

6K 

698 N 

715 N 
717-723 N 

2g9M 

700 N 

704 N 

724-730 N 

731-736 N 

702 N 
737-739 N 

696 N 
740-747 N 

703 N 
748-763 N 

489 N 

694N 

699N 

764-772 N 

777-778 N 

695 N 

723 N 

776 N 

780-783 N 

78&-788 N 

489 N 

697 N 

716 N 
779 N 

787-805 N 



Death. 



14,500.00 

21,000.00 

6,000.00 

7,500.00 

.3,000.00 

15,750.00 

460.25 

1,500.00 



13,500.00 

750.00 

1,500.00 

1,500.00 

10,500.00 

13,500.00 
1,500.00 
6,000.00 
1,500.00 

13, .'MX). 00 
3,000.00 

33.000.00 
151.52 

3.ooaoo 

3.000.00 
22,500.00 
3,000.00 
1.500.00 
1,673.98 
3,000.00 
9,000.00 
2,250.00 
1.011.36 
1,500.00 
1,500.00 
1,500.00 
48,000.00 



880,644.80 



Disability. 



17,500.00 



i,5oaoo 



3,000.00 



1,500.00 



i,5oaoo 



1,500.00 



59,250.00 



Toral. 



$132, 60S. M 



202,336.86 



939,894. 89 



Relief fund. 

RECEIPTS. 



Month. 


From 
claims of 
de eased 
members. 


Refund or 
claims 
'With- 
drawn. 


Total. 


July 


16,100.00 


<25.00 
25.00 
50.00 
25.00 

211.50 


$6,125.00 
25.00 


August 


October 


3,965.00 
1,500.00 
8,115.00 


4,015.00 


November 


1,525.00 


De.'ember 


8,326.50 
39,888.58 


Ttftianc^^ on hftnd July i , 1915 x 








Total 


19,680.00 


336.50 


69,915.08 
680.83 


Interest from July 1, 1915, to Dec. 31, 1915 










Total 






60,505.01 










CLAIMS PAID. 

July 1, 201 claims 84,357.50 

July 1, 2 claims 50.00 

July 21, 1 claim 26u00 

July 26, 1 claim 80a00 

Aug. 2, 203-claims 4,402.50 

Aug. 4, 1 claim 25.00 

Sept. 1, 210claims 4,577.50 

Sept. 1, 2claims 116.00 

iBept. 3, 1 claim 26.00 

Sept. 4, 1 claim 25.00 

Oct. 1,212 claims 4,672.50 

Oct. 4,1 claim 25.00 



85,332.10 



4,437.10 



84,742.60 



4.607.80 
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Nov. 1,210 claims $4,624.00 

Pec. 1. 20R claims $4,674.00 

l>ec. 15, l»7 claims 4,299.00 

Dec. 20. 1 claim 25.00 

Dec. 22, 3 claims 75.00 

8,973.00 

Total 32,697.00 

EXPENSE DISBURSEMENTS. 

Depository bond -. $194.44 

Postage, postals, and stamped envelopes 42.72 

IMntinjt 41.60 

OfOce supplies 4.50 

$283.16 

' Total 32,980.16 

Balance on hand Dec. 31, 1915 27,615.75 

Total ..... .. .... .. . . ... ... 60 505. 91 

On deposit In bank'DM.si.'lWS*."^ 

Cash on hand 51.59 

Total 27,615.75 

Amount adranoed to 201 members on the relief fund to Dec. 31, 1015 282,182.00 

Surplus mortuary fund. 

RECEIPTS. 



Month. 



July 

AuRUSt , 

September «. 

October , 

November 

December 

Balance on hand July 1, 1915, 



Total 

Interest from July 1, 1915, to Dec. 31, 1915. 



Total. 



10 per 

cent of net 

mortuary 

received. 



$18,354.03 
22,551.82 
18,426.65 
18,590.19 
18,094.72 
18,386.06 



114,403.47 



Reltmd. 



$38.35 



38.35 



Total. 



$18,354.03 
22,551.82 
18,465.00 
18,590.19 
18,094.72 
18,3^.06 

335, 138. 28 



449,580.10 
1,803.61 



 451,383.71 



DISBURSEMENTS. 

Depository bond $132.84 

Balance on hand Dec. 31, 1915 451,250.87 

Total 451,383.71 

Oh'deposit at— 

The Guardian Savings & Trust Co., Cleveland, Ohio 40,617.10 

Southern Bank & Trust Co., Valdosta, Oa s 410,633.77 

Total 451.250.87 



From beneficiary: 



Annuity mortuary fund, 

RECEIPTS. 



August $50.00 

September .« : 45.00 

October 180.83 

November 144.54 

December 520.00 



Total ..... ...... . .. •..•...... .. .... . ... ... 940. 37 

Balance on iMmd'j'ul'y'l,'i9i5!I!IIIIII!II'I"III'IIII!I!I^ 5,457.72 

6 398 00 

Interest from July 1, 1915, to Dec 31, 1915 'l09.04 

Total 6,507.13 
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DISBURSEMENTS. 



Date. 


Claim Nb. 


Nsme^ 


• 


Cndm* 


biterest. 


Total. 


AuR. 4 


129M 
650M 
415M 
129M 
570L 
129M 
128H 


'^fttTierino CSilti 




817.62 


813.82 


Sept. 22 


Alice J. Lowiey , 


S600.00 


890.00 


Oct. 7 


Lore Rowley 


20.00 


20.00 


Nov. 1 


Catherine Cain 


500.00 




Nov. 28 


Thelma J. Calder 


■'ii9.'7S* 


619.70 


Dec. 9 


Catherine Cain 


2000 
^00 




Dec. 15 


.....do 




40i00 




Total 








1,280.00 


153.41 


1,383.41 

5,123.79 








Total 








6,507.ia 










Claim. 


Division. 


Claimant. 


Beneficiary. 


Amount. 


129M 


360 

578 

47 

81 

8 


tf. E.Cain 


iTatherihe Cain. 
Thelma J. Calde 
Mary HoUnas.. 






81,488.21 
1 233.87 


530L 


Oeorse Calder 


r 




a23M 


C, A. Holmes. .*........ 






'86^28 


050M 


Wm, H, Lowrey 


Alice J. Lowroy 
Lon E. Rowley 






515.12 


415M 


C. P. Rowley 






1,022. 2« 




Total 










5,123.72 






■•■ 1 



BitevoR a( tiie fate of 4x pef oout oelBs ^uowsv on oauy mmbcm* 

Mortuary expense fund. 

RECEIPTS. 



Month. 



Inly 

Auiinst. 

September , 

October 

November 

December , 

Balance on hand Jidy 1, 1915. 



Total. 



Seoeived interest from July 1, 1915, to Dec. 3l» 1915. 
Total 



Admission 
foes^ etc* 



2pereent 

of net 

mortuary 

received. 



8157.95 
161.83 
154.92 
188.46 
209.51 
192.92 



1,065.50 



88,670.80 
4,510.87 
8,685.32 
3,718.03 
3,618.94 
3,677.22 



22,880.68 



TMaL 



83,828.75 

4i.672.20 

3«840u24 

3,906.49 

3,828.45 

3,870.14 
osL Tiut an 



87,715.13 
1,37a 21 



80,065.85 



DISBURSEMENTS. 

Salaries '. 89,355.45 

Attorneys' fees and leg^l expenses 2,050.08 

Rent 1,662.20 

Depository bonds 1,166.67 

Prfctlng 865.30 

Postage, postals, and stamped envelopes 843.13 

Trustees board meeting 683.61 

Office supplies and expenses 600^01 

Auditing X 350.00 

Traveling expenses- of president • 184.76 

Telegraph and telephone 146.53 

National Fraternal Congpmsa of America « 119.00 

Office furniture ..— » ,.. ••• 76.50 

Bonds fjr insurance secretaries .15 



Total 18,012.96 

Balanee on hand Dec. 31, 1915 71,072.40 

Total 89^080.85 

On deposit in bank Dec 31, 191&..^ ^ .. 69,539.62 

Cash on hand 1,532.78 

Total 71,072.40 
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DETAIL OF CASH BALANCE. 

liortoary fund •. 1262,177.66 

Mortuftry expense fund (In bank) 109,539.62 

Cashemnand 1,532.78 

71,072.40 

ReUef ftinddnbank) 27,664.16 

Cash on hand 61.69 

27,618,78 

Annuity ftind 6,123.72 

Burplns mortnary ftmd : 461,2fl(t87 

•Total .' •17,240.3a 

On depotit at: 

The (rttardian Savings Se Trust C». , Ckivelaad, Ohio 405, 022. 16 

Southern Bank & Trust Co., Vtddosta, Ga 410,633.77 

Total 816^f55.«3 

Hbna office (cash dcaver) rf 1,584.37 

Total 817,240.30 

UNPAID PUBLISHED CLAIMS. 

[These were held up, owing ta litigation or failure of beneficiary to qualify, but payment of all these has 

been provided for to Deo. 31, I9I6.] . 



Claim. 




286E 


zai 


965E 


8& 


7421 


286 


W»Ji 


8i7 


ZK 


7SS 


154K 


670 


360K 


730 


647 K 


12 


840L 


Ml 


70M 


448 


1014 M 


8a» 


96N 


65 


271 N 


158 


640M 


676 


352N 


244 


357 N 


355 


434 N 


60 


489N 


186 


7S»N 


230 



W.E.Hayes 

T. W. Harrison 

l£ichael Powers 

F.B.Reynolds 

A. 8. Lowe 

M. H. Coleman 

John J. Conrad 

John H.Steele 

Harry W.Carr 

H.E.Marshall 

Charles York 

F. Frohlich 

Jas. A. Ross 

AnKusC. Low 

Arthur W. Simmons. 
Alexander Matheson. 

N. M. Burch 

C.W.Smith 

J. Frank Allen 



Total. 



$732.00 
376.70 
136.37 

i,5oaoo 

1,037.39 
1,554.46 

464.04 

3oaoo 

1,500.00 

1,500.00 

125.00 

699i20 

166.44 

72.50 

1,498.00 

500.00 

46.30 

337.12 

1,326.02 



13,771.53 



Indemnity claim fundi 

» 

RECEIPTS. 



Month. 



July 

August 

September 

October 

November 

December 

Balance en hand July 1, 191&. 



Total 

Interest frcm July 1, 1915, to Deo. 31, 1916. 



Total.. 



Netprer 
miums. 



134,368.06 

814.52 

12,044.12 

39, €50. 64 

1,116.64 

337.66 



88,331.43 



Reftind. 



S25aOO 



20.00 



270.00 



Total. 



134,368.06 

1,064.62 

12.044.12 

39,650.54 

1,136.64 

337.66 

65,113.85 



143,715.28 
1,626.36 

145,340.63 
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DISBURSBICBNTS. 



Month. 



July 

Aneiiiit 

September. 
October... 

Novembo*. 
December. 



Total 

Balance on hand Dec. 31, 1915. 



Total. 



Death 



13,000.00 
2,000.00 
2,960.00 
5,000.00 

4,ooaoo 



16,960.00 



WeeVly 
claims. 



10,473.21 
9,066.43 

11,550.76 
8.285.72 
7,254.02 
9,827.43 



65,457.56 



TotaL 



10,473.21 
12,066.42 
13,550.76 
11,245.73 
12,254.03 
13,827.43 



72,417.56 
72,923.07 



145,3ia63 



Date. 



July 1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

6 

6 

6 

17 

17 

1? 

17 

17 

23 

23 

Aug. 2 

2 

2 

4 

4 

4 

4 

11 

13 

13 

13 

16 

16 

21 

21 

Sept. 1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

3 

3 

7 

7 

8 

8 

13 

15 

15 

15 

15 

15 

16 

20 

20 

23 

29 

29 



INDEMNITY CLAIMS PAID. 



133-179 I 

434 H, advanced . 
992 O^ balance. . . 
580 H, balance.., 
909 H, balance.., 
498 H, advanced, 

39 I, advanced . . , 

40 T, advanced... 

180-227 I , 

330 H, balance.., 
809 H, balance... 
857 H, balance... 
894 Q, balance... 
119 H, advanced. 
856 H, ad\'anced . 

228-281 I 

107 I, advanced.. 
807 H, advanced. 

943 H, advanced . 

944 fi, advanced . 
282 I, advanced.. 

156 A , 

903 H, advanced. 
241 1, balance..., 
107 I, advanced.. 

167 A 

283-328 I 

361 H, balance... 

329 I, advanced.. 

330 I. advanced.. 
158 A 

331 I, advanced.. 

332 381 I 

3<^2 I, advanced . . 

383 388 I , 

389 I, advanced . . 

39Q-4O0 I , 

39 I, balance 

282 I, balance 

78 H, balance 

434 H, advanced. 

401 I, advanced.. 

402 I 



498 H, advanced. 

403-404 r 

856 H, advanced, 
405 1 



40 I, advanced... 

406-416 r 

417 I, advanced.. 

418-460 I 

430 H, balance... 
944 H, advanced. 
451-452 I 

453 I, advanoBd.. 

454 I, advanced.. 

455 1. advanced.. 

456 I, advanced.. 

457 1, advanced.. 



No. 



Death. 



$2,000.00 



1,000.00 



2,000.00 



Weekly. 



S4,284. 

95. 
210 
230. 
145. 
100. 

95. 

125. 

3,075. 

100. 

310. 

2R. 
150. 
397. 
120. 
2,910. 
250. 
400. 
225. 

75. 
100. 



30 
00 
00 
00 
00 
00 
00 
00 
34 
71 
00 
00 
00 
86 
00 
72 
00 
00 
00 
00 
00 



600.00 

20.00 

250.00 



3,435.70 
200.00 
500.00 
100.00 



100.00 
4,348.58 
130.00 
267.85 
225.00 
785.01 

80.00 

25.71 
140.00 

90.00 
125.00 

10.71 
175.00 
231.43 
140.00 

40.00 
300.00 
443.58 
200.00 
1,858.60 
130.00 

55.00 
904.29 

25.00 

50.00 
300.00 

2saoo 

220.00 



TotaL 



19,473.21 



13,000.43 



13,5Sa76 
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INDEMNITY CLAIMS PAID— Continued. 



Date. 



Oct. 



Nov. 



Dec. 



1 

1 

1 

8 

15 

15 

15 

15 

15 

19 

20 

21 

23 

27 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

5 

5 

16 

16 

16 

18 

19 

20 

23 

23 

27 

27 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

2 

2 

2 

6 
8 
8 
15 
15 
15 
20 
20 
22 
22 
22 
22 
22 
23 
23 
24 



No. 



458-5201 

5211, advanced.... 

331 1, balance 

522 1 r advanced 

523-578 1, advanced. 

81 n, balance 

498 H, advanced... 

3891, oalanoe 

453 I, balance 

5791 



159 A 

856 H, advanced, 

ICO A 

470 U, balance.. 
5801. 



581 1, advanced.. 

582-6281 

919^, balance... 
4171, advanced.. 
456 1, balance... 
9)4 U, advanced, 

161 A 

943 H, advanced. 

629-6721 

3821, balance... 

162 A 

119 H, balance.. 

163 A 

434 H, balance.. 
856 H, advanced. 
40 1, advanced.. 
401 1, advanced.. 
673 I, advanced.. 

674-7291 

454 I, advanced . . 
521 1, balance... 
557 1, balance... 
498 11, balance.., 
903 H, balance.. 
914 H, advanced. 
7301, advanced.. 

7311 

7161, balance... 
7321 



733 I, advanced.. 

734 I, advanced. 

735-7611 

807 H, advanced . 
781, advanced.. 
762-7761 

164 A 

165 A 

1071, advanced.. 
6731, advanced.. 
7771, advanced. 
7781, advanced. 

779-7921 

7301, balance... 
7931 



Total. 



Death. 



12,000.00 



960.00 



2,000.00 



1,000.00 



2,000.00 



2,000.00 
2,000.00 



16,9C0.00 



Weekly. 



#3, vuv. Vv 

80.00 

45.71 

350.00 

3,107.16 

300 00 

130.00 

115.00 

66.43 

8.57 



100.00 



22.86 

40.00 

220 00 

2,979.69 

202.86 

500.00 

38.57 

70.00 



200 00 

2, 102. 18 

201.29 



71.43 



CO. 00 
100 00 
200 00 
115.00 
150.00 
3.781.44 

75.00 
119.29 
102.86 

60.00 
318.45 

50 00 
2C0.0O 

38.57 

14.29 

34.29 
I'OOO 
200 00 
1,510.71 
3 0.00 
490.00 
522.15 



400 00 
75 00 

210 00 
65.00 

891.09 
29.29 

100.00 



Total. 



111,245.72 



55,457.56 



12,254.02 



72,417.56 



INDEMNITY EXPENSE FUND. 



Balance on hand July 1, 1915. 

Received, July 

Received, August 

Received, September 

Received, October 

Received, November 

Received, December 



Total. 



Received interest from July 1, 1915, to Deo. 31, 1915. 
Total 



Admission 
fees, etc. 



$4.76 

.74 

3.25 

13.70 

5.00 

2.47 



29.91 



5 per cent. 



$1,808.86 

42.87 

633.90 

2,139. fO 

58.76 

17.77 



4,701.66 



Total. 



$3,859.31 

1,813.61 

43.61 

637.15 

2,1.53.20 

63.76 

20.24 



8, 59a 88 
123.98 

8,714.86 
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DISBURSEKENTS. 

Salaries tIJS6.1» 

Depository bond 388.80 

Rent 382L44 

Printing 210.«? 

Auditing 200.60 

Postage, postals, and stamped envelopes.... 145.08 

Offloe supplies and expenses. ,.,-. 41.50 

Total 3,079.47 

Balance on hand Dec. 31, 1915 5,035.00 

Total 8,714.80 

On deposit in T>ank Dec. 01, 1915 6,287.13 

Cashonhand 348.20 

Total 6,035.39 

Detail of ca9h balance, indemnitu in^irance, Locomotive Engineers' Mutual Life 
and Accident Insurance Association, Dec, 31, 191S. 

Indemnity claim fund '$72,923.07 

Indemnity expense fund (in banlc) $5,287.13 

Cash on hand 348. 26 

5, 635. 39 

Total J. 78, 558. 46 

On deposit at — 

The Guardian Savings & Trust €k)., Clev^and, Ohio— 78, 210. 20 
Home office (cash drawer) 348.20 

Total 78, 558. 46 

The State of Ohio, Cuyahoga County, »s: 

I, the above-named Charles F. Balm, being first duly sworn on my oath, say 
that the foregoing is a i^\\„ true, and accurate account and statement of the 
financial condition of the Liocomotivc Engineers*^ Mutual Life and Accident In- 
surance Association, and indemnity department for and during the period be- 
glning July 1, 1915^ and ending December 31, 1915. 

CThabiss F. Bahn. 

Sworn to before me by the said Charles F. Bahn, and by him subscribed In my 
presence, at Cleveland, Ohio, this 17th day of January^ A. D., 1916. 

[SEAL.] OscAB J. HoBN^ Notary PuUtc. 

Protection Offered bt the Pension Association of the Brothebhood of 

Locomotive £]ngineers. 

facts wobth knowing. 

The attention of all members of the B. of L. E. eligible to membership in the 
pension association is called to this particular feature of the organization. 

Aim and object, — ^The pension association provides a monthly income for you 
when the pay car ceases to come or when you are thrown on the ** scrap pile.'* 

When paid, — If you were in active service at the time you joined the asso- 
ciation, when you are permanently disqualified on account of either mental or 
physical disability, or, having reached the age of 65 years, you voluntarily 
retire, or are retired by the railroad employing you, you will receive your 
pension. 

If you were engaged in an occupatioli other than that of engineer at the time 
you joined the association, when from mental, physical, or other causes you are 
unaUe to perform any kind of remunerative work,^or have reached the age of 
70 years, you will receive your pension. 

Qualification for membership, — Membership In this association shall be con- 
fined exclusively to members of the B. of L. E. who are in good standing at 
the time of making application and at the time of enrollment as members. Age 
of applicant to be taken from the B. of L. B. records, and all appUtatlons for 
membership must be accompanied by one month's dues: Provided, however, 
That after the passage of this latv no application will be received for meraber^ 
ship in this association from any applicant who shall have reached the age of 
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60 years : And be it further vrovided, That on nnd nf ter June 30, 1916, no 
application will be received for membership In this association from applicants 
who have reached the age of 50 years. 

Only members of the B. of L. E. wlio are in active ^enrlce as defined by the 
statutes of the B. of L. E. or firemen or hostlers who are members of the B. of 
L. E., who are In active service as firemen or hostlers, or other members of 
the B. of L. E. who are engaged in other remunerative occupations and are 
earning at least $60 per month, are eligible to membership in this association. 
Firemen and hostlers who are eligible to membership in this association and 
elect to become members shall be considered as being in active service as herein 
defined. 

Gost of membership. — ^All active members of the association under the age 
of 30 years shall pay 50 cents per month. 

All active members from the age of 30 to 35 years shall pay $1 per month. 

All active members from the age of 35 to 40 years shall pay $1.50 per month. 

All active members from the age of 40 to 45 years shall pay $2 per month. 

All active members from the age of 45 to 50 years sliall pay $2.50 per month. 

All active members from the age of 50 to 55 years shall pay $3 per month. 

All active members from the age of 55 to 60 years shall pay $3.50 per month. 

All active members from the age of 60 to 65 years shall pay $4 per month. 

All active members over the age of 65 years shall pay $4.50 per month. 

Any member of this association who has been declared a pensioner by the 
board of governors, who shall have paid dues for 60 months or less, shall re- 
ceive a pension from this association for the remainder of his life of $25 per 
month. 

Those paying dues tor 61 months to 120 months, $30 per month. 

Those paying dues for 121 months to ISO months, $35 per month. 

Those paying dues for 181 months tx) 240 months, $40 per month. 

Those paying dues for 241 months to 300 months, $45 per month. 

Those paying dues for 301 months to 360 months, $50 per month. 

Those paying dues lor 361 months to 420 months, $55 per naonth. 

Those paying dues for 421 months to 480 months, $60 per month. 

Those paying dues for over 480 mouths, $65 per month. 

Why you should join. — Did you ever stop to think that all you have to sell 
l& yoar labor, and when the time comes when you have no more labor to sell 
the railroad company will not want you? Do you realize that when that day 
arrives the pay car will cease to bring you your monthly check that you have 
been receiving all these years? Rent and living expenses go on the isame as 
before. How will you meet them? Have you saved enough money to care for 
you in your old age? If not, don't you think it would be a mighty good In^ 
vestment to join the pension association now and provide for yourself and those 
dependent on you instead of waiting until It is too late and then trying to live 
on the cold charity of the world? Think It over. 

Why the B. of L. E. pension is best. — ^You get exactly what you pay for and 
are not depending on the good will of some oflicial to say whether or not you 
get It and what the amount shall be; neither are you in danger of having it 
cut off at any time when you may not be willing to do something the company 
wants you to do. For example: One railroad had a strike of conductor.^ and 
trainmen. Under penalty of losing their pensions, old, white-haired members 
of the B. of L. E. were forced to act as strike breakers. When the B. of L. E. 
had the concerted wage movement in 1012 and affairs had almost reached a 
crisis, retired members of the B. of L. E. were sent for and notified to hold 
themselves lu readiness to act as strike breakers " under penalty of having 
their pensions cut off." What will become of your railroad pension if you make 
r. mistake and jret discharpred, and are beyond the age limit? Why, you lose it. 
Not so with the B. of L. E. pension ; it is sure. 

A young man*8 pension. — ^Many membei's are of the opinion that the pension 
is for old men. Nothing is further from the true facts. Take the case of a 
young engineer under 30 years of age. By an investment of 50 cents per month, 
should anything happen to him so he is disqualified from earning a living at 
his chosen profession (locomotive engineer), there may be 30 or 40 dreary 
years ahead of him to live, but he is guaranteed a pension for life — certainly 
n good Investment. 

Affc litnit. — Already by action of the association no member of the B. of L. E. 
beyond the age of CO years can become a member of the pension association. 
After .Tune 30, 1916. no application will be received from applicants over 50 
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years of age. Better get into clear. Don't be found asleep at the switch and 
let the pension get by you. You will be sorry only once, and that will be 
always. There is only one time to do anything, and that is now. 
Yours, fraternally, 

W. S. Stone, President. 

W. E. PuTCH, Vice President, 

Wm. B. Pbenteb, 8ecretary-Tre<i8urer. 



LoGOMonyB Enoineebs, 
MuTUAX Life and Accident Insusance Association, 

Cleveland, Ohio, AprU 1, 1916. 

Monthly Statement. 

Total number of claims levied Apr. 1, 1910 OS 

Official numbers, 1068, 1069, 1070. 1071. 1072, levied Apr. 1, 1916. ^ 

Total amount of assessments levied Apr. 1, 1916 $213, 000 

Deaths, 77 $165, 500 

Killed, 16 36, OOa 

Blind, 1 1, 500 

Disability, 1 3, 000 

Drowned, 2 6,000 

Suicide, 1 3, 000 

Total (98) 213 000 

.Amount paid in claims from 1868 to Apr. 1. 1916 I $33, 348, 267. 44 

Total amount of insurance in force Apr. 1, 1916 $144,828,750 

Total membership Feb. 29, 1916 68,399 

Increase for March, 1916 123 

Total membership Mar. 31, 1916 68, 522 

W. B. PiTTCH, 

President. 

G. E. RiCHABDS, 

General Secretary-Treasurer. 

LocomMoe Bngineeri Mutual Life and Accident Insurance Association. Monthly 

report of indemnity insurance. 

[Cleveland, Ohio, Apr. 1, 1916.] 



Total memben Feb. 29, 1916. 



INCREA8B FOB MARCH. 

Amount of insurance: Carried. 

$1,000 $6.00 

1,000 7.50 

1,000 10.00 

1.000 i 12.60 

1,000 15.00 

1,000 20.00 

1,000 30.00 

1,500 7.60 

1,500 10.00 

1,500 12.50 

1,500 1.5.00 

1,500 20.00 

1,500 30.00 

2,000 10.08 

2,000 12.50 

2,000.... 15.00 

2,000 20.00 



Ifember- 
ship. 



7,656 



Principal sum. 



21 
6 
2 



1 
1 
1 

4 



13 
1 

10 
66 



$8,876,000.00 



Weekly 
indemnity. 



5,000.00 



21,000.00 
6,000.00 
2,000.00 



1,600.00 
1,500.00 
1,500.00 
6,000.00 



26,000.00 

2,000.00 

20,000.00 

112,000.00 



$135,642.60 



60.00 



31.5.00 

120.00 

«aQO 



10.00 
12.60 
16.00 
80.00 



130.00 

12.60 

16a 00 

1,120.00 
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Locomotive Engineers Mutual Life and Accident Insurance Association, etc. — 

Continued. 



INCSBA8B roB MABCH— oootinned. 



Ainonnt of insurance: 
12,000 



Carried. 

..130.00 

&.00 

7.60 

10.00 

12.50 

15.00 

20.00 

30.00 



Lapses and deaths. . 
Nst increase., 



Total membership Feb. 29, 1016. 
I n cr e a se for March 



Total membership Mar. 31. 1016 >., 

Total amount of insurance in force Mar. 31, 1016 , 



Death claims paid to Feb. 29, 1916. 
Death claims paid in March 



Tbtal amount of death claims paid. 



Weekly Indemnity claims paid to Feb. 29, 1916. 
Weekly indemnity claims paid in March , 



Total amount of weekly indemnity claims paid. 



Total amount of death and weekly indemnity daims 
pidd 



Member- 
ship. 



25 



3 
1 
4 
13 
5 



172 
51 



121 



7,555 
121 



7,676 



167 
3 



170 



8,964 
127 



9,061 



Principal sum. 



160,000.00 



0,130,600.00 
42,600.00 



9,088,000.00 



Weekly 
indemnity. 



$760.00 



30.00 

12. .50 

60.00 

260.00 

150.00 



138,880.00 
885.00 



137,995.00 



9,225,995.00 



$290,732.14 
5,000.00 



295,732.14 



756,747.35 
12,466.82 



769,214.17 



295,732.14 



769,214.17 



1,064,946.31 



W. E. FUTCB, Preaident. 

C. £. RiCHABDS, General Secretary Treasurer. 

Members placed on B, of L, E, Insurance Association Relief Fund during MarcK 



Name. 


Claim 
number. 


DfyisioD 
number. 


W. T-, Mft'V , . , , . . 


676 
677 
678 
679 
680 


173" 


E. W. Church 


396 


J. C. Barnes .^ - 


47 


Jobn Himt- -, ^ - - - T - , 


- 


30 


J^n Tkf , Blftney^ , 




72 









Total number of men placed on relief fund to Mar. 2, 1 016 676- 

CliUms previously discontinued: 

Because of death 222 

Because of blindness 7 

Because expired 1 55 

Because withdrawn 

Because of benefits discontinued 

DuriufT March: 

Because expired 

' Because benefits discontinued 



Number of members placed on Apr. 1, 1916. 



16 
90 


490 

« • • • 
• • • • 

6 




4., 
2., 


496 








179 
5 









Total number of members on relief fund Apr. 1, 1916 184 

W. £. FOTCH, PrnidefU. 

C. E. RiCHABDS, General Secretary Treaeurer. 
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BBOTHEBHOOD OV LOOOMCyriVS FIBSMXN AND ENGimCHKII. 

The Brotherhood of Locomotive Firemen and Enginemen maintains Its own 
insurance department. Each member carries insurance, varying from $500 to 
$4,500, the premium for insurance being 55 cents per month for each $500. The 
insurance is paid to members of the family of the insured in case of death, aad 
to the member in case of disability, such as for the loss of one hand or both 
hands, one eye or both eyes, Brlght's disease, permanent paralysis of either 
extremity, locomotor ataxia, valvular disease of the heart, and consumption of 
the tongs in its last stages. If the examining physician finds that a cluinge of 
climate would be beneficial to a member afflicted with consumption, the mem- 
ber is paid $50 per month until recoi/tery or death. 

There was paid out during the mouth of December for death and disability 
claims $91,528.50. There is paid to the Home for Aged and Disabled Railroad 
Employees, at Highland Park, III., the sum of $100,000 per year. 

The organization also maintains a funeral-expense fund to pay the burial 
and funeral expenses of beneficiary members. The sum paid out under this 
.fund amounted to $2,914.31 in the month of December, 1915. 

No agents are paid to collect insurance premiums, the members taking care 
of the funds the same as in all other branches of the brotherhood. 

The following shows the amounts paid on account of death and disability 
(exclusive of <:ousumpt!on allowances), and the amount received from memb^ 
^iiose claims have been paid, for the post three years : 



191S. 

PaidincUdms 

Amonnts receired : 

1914. 

Paid In claims 

Amounts received 

1915. 

Paid in claims 

Amounts received 

TOTAL FOB T0SEE TEARS. 

Paid in claims 

Amounts received 



Death. 



$802,882.35 
80,74».«0 



743,300.75 
ol,79B.'86 



667,249.55 
85,548.50 



3,213,412.55 
248,019.15 



Bis8bUit7« 



$3r7;750.fl0 
82,806.80 



219,500.00 
26,862160 



216,725.00 
25,006.00 



653,975.00 
74,676.00 



TotaL 



$l,620,tlI3.25 
103,547.40 



g62,80a75 
lt»,592.65 



883,974.55 
110,555^10 



2,867,387.55 
322,695.15 



RROTHERHOOD OF BAILROAD TBAINMEN. 



Within a few months after the organization of the Brotherhood of Railroad 
Trainmen, September 23, 1883, a mutual optional fraternal plan of insurance 
was adopted. Since that time, and in the light of exjierieace gained in the 
workings of various changes which have been adopted, the plan has been de- 
veloped to make it liberal and to give the maximum return to the membens 
commensurate to the amounts paid in. For the past 20 years it has been com^ 
pulsory, and any person joining the brotherhood must elect which dass of in- 
surance he will carry. 

The classes of Insurance are : A, $550 ; B, $1,100 ; C, $1,500 ; D, $2,000. 

The as.ses.siTients per member, payable monthly, for the respective classes, are : 
A, 75 cents; B, $1.50; C, $2; and D, $3. The law permits the levying of addi- 
tional assessments when the receipts from members in any class are inadequate 
to meet the liabilities on account of members in that <'lass. It has been neces- 
sary to apply this provision of the law but twice. 

In addition to the foregoing a certificate for class A, $550, is issued to mem- 
bers who are Ineligible to carry death and disability benefits. This applies 
where a member has received the benefits of the insurance and is paid for dis- 
ability or death. 

Insurance to the amount fixed in the respective class is paid for any of the 
following causes : Death from any cause, loss of a limb, consumption, paralysis, 
loss of speech, loss of eyesight, the partial loss of a limb, ankylosis of a limb, 
and in fact any disease or disability permanent in character and which in- 
capacitates the member from performing the duties of a railroad trainman, and 
also upon reaching the age of 70 years. 
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The liabilities on account of benefit certificates are $185,000,000. The assets on 
March 31, 1916, were $2,167,466. The organization has paid from the beneficiary 
fnnd to March 31, 1916, $28,833,132. 

About 47 per cent of the amount paid was on account of casualties on the rail- 
roads, resulting in death or permanent total disability. About ^ per cent was 
paid on account of death, disabilities, and old age. 

During the past three years there has been in operation a funeral benefit fund 
in which all members who have received their benefit claims must participate. 
The certificate is payable at death and amounts to $150, the cost per member 
being 25 cents per month. There has been disbursed from this fund $51,919. 

Each subordinate lodge has Its own local arrangement for the payment of sick 
and accident benefits, the an^ounts paid ranging from $3 to $7 a week. While 
there is not in force an out-of-work benefit, yet the local lodges do a great deal 
in the way of taking care of the unemployed, by helping members along who are 
seeking work, frequently paying house Fent, furnlslilng food and clothing, and 
caring for the families of men out of employment It Is estimated that as much 
as $35,000,000 has been paid by the members in this way. - 



HOME FOB AGED AND DISABLED BAILBOAD EMPLOYEES. 

The Brotherhood of Locomotive Engineers, Brotherhood of Locomotive Fire- 
men and Enginemen, Order of Railway Conductors, Brotherhood of Railroad 
Trainmen, and the ladies' auxiliary^ organizations of the brotherhoods maintain 
at Hl^and Park, III:, a Home for Aged and BfsablM Railroad Employees. 
There Is attached a copy of the by-laws, rules, and regulations of this society. 

As shown thereby, this institution was organized May 28, 1890, and its object 
is to provide a home for worthy, aged and disabled, helpless and destitute rail- 
road men who are ho longer able to provide for themselves ; and to aid such 
who by acddent or from other causes are permanently Incapacitated for railroad 
work. 

The society o^ns Its own buildings and Is very well situated In the suburbs of 
Chicago. The Brotherhood of Locomotive Engineers, the Brotherhood of Rail- 
road Trainmen, and the Brotherhood of Locomotive Firemen and Enginemen 
have approved the plan by which the brotherhoods ore to take over the home 
and assume all of the obligations. These organizations each donated outright 
$15,000 as a building fund, with the understanding that after the overhead 
charges were met the cost per capita would be met by the brotherhoods in pro- 
portion to the number of members cared for in the home. The Order of Railway 
Conductors has not adopted this plan, but contributes to the maintenance of the 
home. 

The report of the board of trustees of the home for the year ended December 
81, 1915, shows the following: 

Balance on hand Jan. 1, 1915 : $17,979.79 

Receipts ^^^ 37, 809. 90 

Interest 549.33 

Total income and balance 56,339.021 

Expenditures ,- 35, 858. 95 

Balance on hand Jan. 1, 1916 20, 480. 07 

The income, other than interest, was from the following sources : 

Brotherhood of Locomotive Engineers $11, 312. 69 

Order of Railway Conductors 3,341.82 

Brotherhood of Railroad Trainmen 12,801.71 

Brotherhood of Locomotive P. and E ^ 7, 283. 45 

G. L A, and B. of L. E 1,194.65 

B. L. E., local divisions — — 12. 00 

O. R. C, local divisions 78. 00 

B. R. T., local lodges 489.65 

32028—18 ^20 
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Ladies' society lodges: 

B. of L. E - $33.50 

• B. of L. F and E 17. 80 

O. R. C 61,90 

B. of R. T - 25.00 

Miscellaneous 717. 98 

Return funeral expenses paid— , 439.75 

Total 37, 809. 90 

There is also attached a tabulated statement of the receipts nnd disburse- 
ments by the home during its existence. 

Also a record of inmates in the home from date of its organization, according 
to the organization of which they were members. 



By-Laws, Rules, and Regulations of the Home fob Aged and Disabled RAiii- 
ROAD Employees of America of Highland Park, In. 

[Organised May 28,. 1^90. Incorporated Aug. 19, 1904.] 

By-Laws. 

Article L — Name. 

Section 1. The name by which this society shall be known in law Is " The 
Home for Aged and Disabled Railroad Employees of America." 

Article II. — Object, 

Section. 1. The object of this society is to provide a home for worthy aged 
and disabled, helpless and destitute railroad men who are no longer able to 
provide for themselves, and to aid such who, by accident or from other causes, 
are permanently Incapacitated for railroad work, and in this practical way 
exemplifying true brotherly principles ; and to acquire and hold real and per- 
sonal property for the use and benefit of this society. 

Artici^ III. — Seal. 

Section 1. The society shall have an official seal, bearing the name of this 
society, which shall be affixed to all official documents Issued by and under the 
authority of this society. 

Article IV. — MembersMp. 

Section 1. This society shall consist of three classes of members, viz, hon- 
orary members, associate members, and active members, provided that honorary 
and associate members shall have no vote at the meetings of the society. 

Sec 2. Any person may become an honorary member who shall contribute 
the sum of $100 to the society, and he shall not be liable for further dues or 
assessments. 

Sec. 3. Any person may become an associate member who shall paj^'an ad- 
mission fee of $1 and annual dues of $1 after the first year of membership. 

Sec. 4. The active members of this society shall consist of three members 
from en oh of the following railroad organizations described In these by-laws 
as brotherhoods, and the ladles* auxiliaries of said brotherhoods, described In 
these by-laws as auxiliaries, one of which members shall be the chief executive 
officer of each of said railroad organizations and auxiliaries, and the other two 
members shall be selected from the members of each of said railroad organiza- 
tions and auxiliaries by said chief executive officer, said railroad organizations 
and ladies' auxiliaries being as follows : 

The Order of Railway Conductors. 

The Brotherhood of Locomotive Engineers. 

The Brotherhood of locomotive Firemen and Bnglnemen. 

The Brotherhood of Railroad Trainmen. 

The Ladies' Auxiliary to the Brotherhood of Railroad Trainmen. 

The Ladles' Society of the Brotherhood of Locomotive Firemen and Engine- 
men. 
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The Grand International Auxiliary to the Brotherhood of Locomotive Bn- 
glneera 

The Ladies* Auxiliary to the Order of Railway Ck)nductors. 

Provided the number of brotherhoods and auxiliaries entitled to participate 
in the active membership of this society, as above set forth, may be increased or 
diminished at any annual meeting of this society. 

Sec. 5. In case the chief executive officer of any of said brotherhoods or 
auxiliaries refuses to become an active member of thii| society, or refuses or 
neglects to appoint members of said brotherhoods and auxiliaries to act as 
members of this society, the* aellve membws-of this society shall fill su<^i 
Tacancy at its annual meeting, or any adjourned meeting thereof, by selecting 
active members from Bald brotherhoods or auxiliaries as the case may be. 

Ssa 6. The active members of this society shall be the only members of the 
society entitled to vote at the meetings of the society. They can take part and 
vote in person or by persons designated by the chief executive officers of their 
organizations to represent them at the meetings of the society. 

Sbcv 7. The active members of this society shall be fully authorized to execute 
all powers of this society over all its estate and property, shall have charge of 
the funds of this society, elect all officers of the society and members of the 
board of trustees, and determine the compensation to be paid them, and trans- 
act the entire business of the society. The active members of this society shall 
not be liable to pay any dues or assessments and may be reimbursed for their 
necessary traveling expenses If such is not otherwise provided by their organi- 
zations. 

Abticle V. — Annual and special meetinffs. 

Section 1. The annual meeting of this. society shall be held on the second 
Tuesday of April in each year at the home of the society In Highland Park, 
I>ake County, III. 

Sec. 2. In case of fiailore to hold the annual meeting on the date . specified, 
a special meeting shall be called for that purpose, and all officers and trustees 
whose term of service may have expired because of such failure shall retain 
their offices until their successors are elected. 

Sec. 3. Special meetings of the society may be called by the president, or in 
case of his absence or inability to act, by the vice president or second vice presi- 
dent, or on request of five members of the society, or by the board of trustees ; 
but when special meetings are called, five days* notice of the time and place of 
the meeting and the subject proposed to be considered shall be given to the 
active members, and no other subject shall be acted upon at such meeting unless 
there be at least six members present, and then only by unanimous consent. 

Sec!. 4. At any annual or special meeting of this society no less than six 
active members shall constitute a quorum. 

Article VI.-^Oj(?lcer«. 

Section 1. The officers of this society shall consist of a president, vice presi- 
dent, second vice president, secretary and treasurer, and a board of trustees of 
four members, who shall be elected annually by the society from its members. 

Sec. 2. None but an active member of this society shall be eligible to election 
as an officer hereof, except by unanimous consent of the meeting at which the 
election is held. 

Sec. 3. Such persons as may give valuable assistance or render signal service 
to the home may be elected honorary trustees on the board of trustees. Honor- 
ary trustees may attend meetings of the board of trustees and meetings of the 
society in an honorary and advisory capacity. 

Sec 4. If any officer of this society shall become inattentive to his duties or 
otherwise fail to properly serve as such, he may be notified to show cause why 
his office should not be declared vacant. Such notification shall lie with not 
less than six members of the society, who shall file specific charges against the 
accused with the secretary and treasurer or the board of trustees. Either or 
both shall, within 10 days, transmit the charges to the accused, and he shall be 
heard and judged by a regular meeting of the society or a special meeting there- 
of called for the purpose. In the event of failure to show good and sufficient 
cause, the office shall be declared vacant, and an election had at once to fill- the 
vacancy thus created. A majority vote of the members present shall decide 
whether excuses offered are sufficient to excuse the officer for the neglect 
charged. 
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Article VII. — Duties of president and vice president. 

Section 1. It Khali he the duty of the president to devote as mncli of hla time 
to the interest of the society as possible ; he shall preside at the sessions of the 
society and perform snch other duties as usually fall to the office of president. 

Sec. 2. It shall be the duty of the vice president to assist the president in tlie 
discharge of his duties as presiding officer af meetings of the society, and during 
the absence of the president he shall be the presiding officer, and in case of 
death, resignation, or removal of the president he shall discharge the duties and 
assume the responsibilities of the office of pi^sident. 

Sec. 3. The second vice president shall, in the absence or inability to act of the 
president and vice president, assume the duties and prerogatives of the presi- 
dent 

^ • 

Abticxe yin. — Dutiea of secretary and treasurer. 

Section 1; It shall he the duty of the secretary and treasurer to act as mana- 
ger of the home, to keep a true and correct record of all the proceedings of the 
society ; to .prepare, sign, and seal nil certificates of membership and important 
documents Issued by the society, to receive all revenues and make all disburse- 
ments in connection with the home as provided by these by-laws, to keep a~ cor- 
rect account of all moneys recelveil and disbursed .by him and make a monthly 
report through the colunms of the several magazines or Journals published by the 
railroad brotherhoods, of all moneys received from the several sources and for 
what purpose ; also the financial standing of the society at the end of each quar- 
ter; he shall make all nrrangcments for the meetings of the society and the 
board of trustees and attend the same with all necessary books and papers; he 
shall, before assuming his dufieisi as secretary and treasorer, execute a i)ond each 
year to the amount determined by €bto board of trustees for the faithful per- 
formance of his duties. 

Sec. 2. At each annual meeting of- the society he shall submit a complete 
report of the receipts and expenditures during* the previous year classified in 
such noanner as the l)oard of trustees may direct ; the state of various funds of 
the society ; the number of Inmates In the hOtaae ; the number of deaths, and those 
then being eared for, together with applications on file, expulsions and cause 
ttiereof, and give Information of any nature relating to the objects of the society 
which may be of interest and importance. When a death or expulsion occurs 
he must immediately notify the division or lodge to which the inmate belonged. 

Sec. 8. He shall superintend and manage the home and pay an bills wldch 
shall be presented and audited by the trustees In conformity with these by-laws ; 
he shall receive applications subject to the by-laws and rules of the society and 
home. 

Sec. 4. The secretary and treasurer shall employ such help as necessary to 
.properly care for the home subject to the approval of the hoard of trustees. He 
*shall receive such compensation for his services as the board of trustees may 
determine. 

Sec. 5. The secretary and treasurer shall send to all active members a report 
of all business transacted at each annual meeting, in circular form. 

Article IX. — Duties of hoard of trustees. 

Section 1. The board of trustees shall have the control and management of the 
affairs and funds of the society. No expenditures for permanent iminrovements 
shall be made without their authority, and no one shall be admitted to the home 
without their approval. 

Sec. 2. It shall be the duty of the board of trustees to audit the books and 
accounts of the society and of the secretary and treasurer at least once In three 
months, and they may employ an expert accountant If they deem it necessary, 
and to fix the amount of, and have the custody of the bond of the secretary 
and treasurer, and If approved each trustee shall Indorse the same with his 
signature before It is accepted and placed on file. 

Sec. 3. It shall be the duty of the board of trustees to tran.srait a full report 
of the condition of the books of the officers to the active members of the socie^ 
previous to the annual meeting. 

Sec. 4. The board of trustees shall have the power when authorized by the 
society to acquire and dispose of real and personal property of the home, but 
no authority granted under this section will empower the board of trustees 
to dispose of any such property in any way as to limit the operation or taller- 
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fere with the welfare of the home. When authorized by this society the board 
of trustees shall have the power to borrow money for the purpose of carrying 
out the aims and objects of the society and to ple^lge tlie real and personal 
property of tlie society as security for the payment of the money so borrowed ; 
and said board shall have the authority to sign the name of this society to any 
evidence of indebtedness or of security when the same has been authorized by 
this society. 

Sec. 5. The board of trustees shall constitute a board of visitors and one 
of their number shall personally visit the home as often as once a month. 

Sec. 6* The first regular meeting of the board of trustees shall be held imme- 
diately after the adjournment of each regular annual meeting of the society. 
They shall organize by electing a chairman and secretary who shall serve for 
the ensuing year. The board shall meet quarterly to transact such business as 
may be necessary. The date of each quarterly meeting shall be fixed by the 
chairman and notice of such shall be sent to each member of the board within 
a reasonable time to insure attendance. 

Special meetings may be called at any time by the chairman of the board, 
president of the society, or any two members of the l)oard by giving five days* 
notice. Two members shall constitute u quorum. 

Sec. 7. The board of trustees shall have the power to fill any vacancy in the 
board until the next annual or special meeting of the society. 

Skc. 8. The board of trustees shall have control of the home and its inmates 
and make all rules and regulations in regard to the management of the home 
and Its inmates, nuil shall hear and determine all charges made against any 
member for violation of the rules and other misconduct and prescribe penalties 
therefor. 

ARTTCfJC X. — Fiscal year. 

Section 1. The fiscal year of this society shall begin on the 1st day of 
January and terminate on the 31st day of De<«raber. 

Article XI. — Funds. 

Section 1. The secretary and treasurer shall place all funds of the society 
in the depository or depositories selected by the board of trustees and himself to 
the credit of the Home for Aged and Disable<l RailiH>ad Employees of America, 
and shall keep a correct record of the receipts and disbursements of each fund. 
The board of trustees and the secretary and treasurer may invest or deix)sit 
the funds in excess of current expenses to the best advantage and to the credit 
of the home. The secretary and treasurer shall be the custodian of the certifi- 
cat-es or other evidence of deposit or investment. Extension and depreciation 
reserve funds so deposited or Invested shall not be withdrawn except by approval 
of the board of trustees and the secretary and treasurer. 

Sec 2. The board of trustees shall appoint one of their number whose duty 
it shall be to countersign all checks for disbursements approved by him 
subject to the audit of the board in session, and all checks* etc., shall be signed 
by both said trustee and the secretary and treasurer; otherwise tUey shall be 
invalid. The secretary and treasurer shall he held responsible for all disburse- 
ments. 

Sec. 3. The society shall establish and maintain the following-named funds, 
which shall be usefl exclusively for the purpose for which they have been 
created : General maintenance fund ; extension fund ; depreciation reserve funds ; 
and special bequest funds. 

Sec. 4. The general maintenance fund shall be established in adequate snni 
safely to provide for meeting the exjiense of maintaining the home for three 
months or other period that may be decided upon by the board of trustees tt» 
conform to the periods of reimbursement by the supporting organizations. 

Sec. 5. Receipts from all sources other than those named In section 4 of this 
article shall become part of this extension fund (except the furniture depre- 
ciation reserve fuu.d referred to in sec. (>), which shall be estoblished to pro- 
vide for permanent improvements, additions, and extensions of the facilities of 
the home as its needs may grow. All appropriations from this fund shall 
be subject to the approval of the home society. 

Sec. 6. The secretary and treasurer, with the consent of the supporting 
organizations, shall charge to them as a part of the regular maintenance of the 
home on an agreed proportionate basis, quarterly or otherwise as bills may be 
I'endered for such maintenance expenses, an amount for depreciation of the 
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buildings and furnishings of tlie liome, which for the book value of the build- 
ings shall equal one^uarter of 2 per cent quarterly and for the hook value of 
the furnishings one-quarter of 10 per cent quarterly, and shall credit said 
amounts, the first to building depreciation reserve fund and the second to 
furniture depreciation reserve fund, respectively. Appropriations shall be made 
from the building ^depreciation reserve by the home society to be used solely 
to provide permanent improvements, additions, and extensions of the home an 
its needs may grow. 

Sec. 7. The home society shall be empowered to receive bequests, founda- 
tions, and endowments, provided the .specified purposes of the donor thereof 
shall be within the purpose and limitations of the home, and there shall be 
carried on the books of the home such fund accounts as may be necessary to 
secure that the income from all bequests, foundations, and endowments is 
applied for the purposes for which donated, and subject to the approval of the 
home society, or otherwise except only with the consent of the heirs, executors, 
administrators, assigns, or other legal representatives of the donors. 

Article XII. — Admission of inmntcs. 

Section 1. Any person desiring admittance to the Home for Aged and Dis- 
abled Railroad Employees of America must make application to the projier 
ofllcer of his lodge or division, who will apply to the secTCtary of this society 
for an application blank. Applicant's declaration shall be made and signed by 
the applicant in the spaces provided therefor and .sworn to before a notary 
public or qualified judicial oflicer. A certificate of examining physician as to 
applicant's physical and mental condition shall be api>ended In form and detail 
satisfactory to the management of the home, together with a certificate under 
seal by the subordinate lodge or division of which the applicant Is a mem- 
ber as to his standing and other requirements of these by-laws. The applica- 
tion shall then be forwarded by the lodge or division to the chief executive 
oflicer of the organization, who shall certify as to the standing In that organ- 
ization and eligibility for admission of the applicant. The application shall 
then be forwarded to the manager of the home and by him forwarded to the 
board of trustees for approval or disapproval. If approved, notice will be 
returned to the lodge or division and then the applicant \^ill be admitted, but 
the society reserves the right of rejecting or expelling any Inmate at any time 
for cause. All applications for admission, together with all the papers relating 
thereto, must have the approval of the board of trustees before applicant 
is admitted. 

Sec. 2. No insane or dangerous person, or persons afflicted with any conta- 
gious or infectious disease or addicted to the use of liquor will be admitted 
to the home. 

Sec. 3. No person not eligible to the insurance department of any of the 
brotherhoods will be accepted as an inmate of the home unless it Is shown 
by the records of his grand lodge or division that he has been a continuous 
member of the brotherhood from the date of his disability to the date of his 
application to the home. 

Sec. 4. No person otherwise eligible will be admitted to the home if suffering 
from a disabling incurable aflllctlon or a progressive disease which is liable to 
result in death within a reasonably short time after admission to the home, or 
which requires at time of admission or is liable to require shortly thereafter 
continuous hospital treatment or other constant medical attention. 

Sec. 5. Any appeal from a decision of the board denying admission under 
this article shall be made to the society at its next meeting, notice of such 
appeal to be given to the secretary and treasurer within 30 days after date of 
decision of the board. 

Article XIII. 

Section 1. The lodge or division sending an inmate to the home must keep 
him in good standing with his grand and local lodge or division, and in case 
of his death while in the home, see that the home is relieved of all burial 

expenses. 

Article XIV. 

Section 1. It shall be unlawful for the home society to indorse any article 
of merchandise. 
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Abticle XV. — Dissolution. 

Section 1. No distribution of the property of this society sliall be made until 
all .debtjs are fully paid and then only upon its final dissolution and surrender 
of its orp:anization and name; nor shall any distribation be made except by a 
vote of a majority of the active members. In such case all the property of 
this society remaining after the payment of Its debts shall be divided among 
tlie several brotherhoods and auxiliaries set forth in section 4 of Article IV 
of these by-laws in proportion as the several organizations have contributed to 
this society and are entitled to membership. 

Abticle XVI. — Rules of order. 

The rules of order for the govermnent of the deliberations of this society 
shall he as laid down In Roberts's Rules of Order. 

Akticlk XVII. — Order of business. 

The order of business at meetings of this society shall be : Roll call uf officers 
and members: reading of minutes of previous meeting; appointment of com- 
mittees; reports of officers; reports of committees; unfinished business; com- 
munlcntlons; resolutions and motions; new business; nomination and election 
of officers ; general debate ; closing. 

AjftTiciJ: XVIII. — Amendments, 

These by-laws may be modified, altered, or amended at any annual meeting 
of the society or at an adjourned meeting thereof. 

Rules. 

No. 1. Persons admitted into this home will be fed with plain but whole- 
some food; clothed with plain but decent apparel; and lodged In a plain but 
safe manner. Due regard shall be paid to their health, comfort, and happiness, 
and to this end their persons, clothing, and apartments shall be kept clean. 

No. 2. Every inmate of this institution shall make himself useful in every 
way com^stent with his physical condition and cheerfully cooperate with the 
management in the performance of such duties as may be assigned to him. The 
manager to be the judge of the physical condition of the inmate. 

No. 3. Every inmate is required to keep his bed and room neat and tidy 
when his physical condition will permit, attending to it the first thing in the 
morning after a thorough airing. 

No. 4. The manager shall have authority to regulate the internal affairs of 
the home, and if a resident proves obnoxious and persists In his conduct, he 
shall be dismissed. 

No. 5. Complaints of any nature whatsoever must be made direct to the 
manager. Inmates disregarding the legal method of securing redress or dis- 
seminating exaggerated or untruthful reports, calculated to bring the home or 
its management into disrepute, if found guilty, shall be expelled. 

No. 6. Any inmate feeling dissatisfied or aggrieved on account of treatment 
accorded him shall make his complaint in writing to the manager, duly specify- 
ing the same, and In event his complaint is not satisfactorily adjusted, shall 
have the right of an appeal to the board of trustees. Said appeal must be in 
writing addressed to the secretary of the board. The trustees will promptly 
investigate all such complaints v^hen properly submitted and their decision shall 
be final, subject only to appeal to the society. 

No. 7. Accusation or charges against the manager, or other persons In charge 
of the home, must be of a specific nature and made in writing addressed to the 
secretary of the board of trustees. A copy of these charges shall be forwarded 
by the secretary to the other meml)ers of the board. If a majority of the board 
believe an Investigation necessary, the chairman shall call a meeting of the 
board within 30 0ays. 

No. 8. Inmates will not be permitted to spend their time in Idle gossip about 
stores and saloons. Any Inmate coming into the home in an intoxicated condi- 
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tion, bring Into the home or their room, or having in their possession about the 
home, any intoxicating liquors or beer, shall be immediately expelled by the 
manager. 

No. 9. Spitting on 'the floor, or in or about the halls, throwing anything out 
of the windows for the first offense will be just cause for discipline by the 
manager, and for the second offense will be cause for action by the board of 
trustees. 

No. 10. Profane language or boisterous talking, at any time, will not be 
tolerated in or about the home, and all employees are required to be kind and 
polite to all inmates. 

No. 11. Inmates desiring to visit any point outside the vicinity of the home 
must make application to the manager, whose consent shall be obtained before 
leaving. 

No. 12. Inmates remaining away from the home for a period of 48 hours, or 
more, without permission from the manager shall be evidence that the Inmate 
has voluntarily left the home and he can not return unless by consent by tlie 
board of trustees. Should an inmate return after absenting himself without 
I)ermlsslon he will be fed and sheltered for a period not to exceed 24 hours. 

No. 13. Inmates expelled for violation of the rules who decline to exercise 
the right of appeal granted by the rules, or who exhaust their ri^t of appeal, 
shall under no circumstances be eligible to readmission except by unanimous 
vote of the board of trustees. 

No. 14. The manager will establish hours for the serving of meals, and when 
summoned every inmate will respond promptly unless prevented by sickness 
or excused by the manager. Inmates must not be out later than 9.30 p. in. 
and must not use the electric lights after 9.30 p. m. except in unavoidable cases. 
Inmates will not be permitted in the kitchen or to interfere with the employees 
except when on special business in the discharge of the duties assigned them 
by the manager. 

No. 15. Any resident of the borne dismiflsed for a violation of the rules of the 
institution desiring to appeal from the decision of the manager must imme- 
diately give notice of appeal to that afOcM and the secretary of the board of 
trustees. He must make a statement in writing setting forth the grounds for 
appeal and must furnish the manager witli a -copy of such statement. 

Receipts and dishursementa of the Home for Aged and Disabled Railroad Em^ 

ployees of America from JS90 to 1915^ inclusive. 



1890 

189t 
1892 
1893 
1894 
i896 
1896 
1897 
1898 
1899 
1900 
1901 
1902 
190) 
1904 
1905 



Receipts. 



f2?B.09 
4,304.0) 
5,247.48 
5,396.01 
6,074.43 

«,«aa.67 

7,654.97 

7,5)0.35 

6,667.56 

7,844.80 

11,86). 71 

8,005.58 

5,947.16 

9, 102. 35 

19,761.51 

ll,2iQ.90 



Diflburse- 
ments^ 



1184.70 
4,-M7. 79 
4,836.11 
5,112.22 
8,292.27 
6,^7.37 
7,2aS.89 
8,275.70 
6,2W.48 
6,376.26 
8,424.79 
6, 55 J. 54 
7,381.09 
7,854.86 
13, 2):). 87 
11,2)8.78 



r -^ 



1906. 
1967. 
1908. 
1909. 
1910. 
1911. 
1912. 
1913. 
1914. 
1915. 



BuMlng fund, 1909 and 
1910 



Total. 



Receipts. 



fl4,9l9.47 
19,«97.» 
15,901.97 
11,877.03 
31,405.61 
32, 7% 07 
30,060.35 
32,352.99 
.33,775.84 
38,359.2^) 



Disburse- 
ments. 



911,481.62 
12,058.89 
14,593.40 
35^953.49 
29,898.43 
35,506. SO 
32,20).ae 
30,45Lia 
27,902.54 
85,858.95 



373,870.05 
133,604.82 



365,375.96 
127,928.68 



507,474.87 493,304.64 



APPENDIX 7. 

Speech of Hon. Meyeb London, of New York, in the House of Representa- 
tives, Mabch 24» 1916. 

immigration. 

The douse In Committee -•< tbe Whole Honse on tbe state of tbo Union had under oon- 
sideration the bill (H. R. 10384) to regulate the immigration of aliens to and the resi- 
dence of aliens in the United States. 

Mr, London, Kow^ Mr. Chalrukftn and :gentlemen, I aib not going to recite any 
poem, nor will I talk about my love for the flag. No man who really loves or 
respects his wife hires a brass band to advertise it 
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X do not see why men permit themselves to be constantly proclaiming to the 
world how deepy they love the flag of the Republic, Let us come to the point. 

The opposition to immigration ts traceable to three principal sources. First, 
there is the chauvinst element, which fears contamination from foreign stoclL 
They are the successors of the Anti-Alien movement, of the Know-Nothing 
movement, of the A. P. A. movement This element is to be found in every 
country of the world. It is the man who is so proud of himself because of his 
birth in a particular land, and because of his ancestry, that he considers it 
superfluous that he amount to something himself. To the chauvinist Chinaman, 
his country is the Celestial Empire; to the Japanese, the land of the Rising 
Sun; the German has, of course, the greatest culture; the Frenchman the 
noblest civilization; the Englishman rules the world; the Americans are, of 
course, the free and the brave. 

While this sort of national frailty is excusable in old nations, Asiatic or Euro- 
pean, it is utterly Incomprehensible when found among the American people, 
full of tlie vigor o£ youth and absorbing untoMtself all that is strong and virile 
in the. human stock. This sort of man can not be reasoned with. 

AVe come to the second element. We find year after year and Congress after 
Congress a solid vote for the restriction of immigration from the representatives 
of those States where children are exploited, where Industry is undeveloped, 
where agriculture is In a primitive state, and where there is a particulhrly sub- 
missive class of labor. 

These -States suffer because of lack of immigration. Not only have they not 
developed their natural resources, but they have been suffering periodically 
from floods and Inundations which they seem to be utterly incapable oi coping 
with. The white immigrant, bringing with him the germs of dlscontenti coming 
here in quest of better opportunities, a rebel seeking a larger freedom, Is feared 
by these elements. And the strange thing about It is- that it is these very 
States that have an illiteracy of distressing proportions among the native white 
population. 

Thus, Alabama, from which comes the distinguished author of this bill, has 
15.7 per cent native white Illiterates. North Carolina has 16 per cent ; South 
Carolina, 15 per cent; Tennessee, 11 per cent; Louisiana, 17 per cent. One is 
tempted to ask the question why these gentlemen who are so opposed to illiteracy 
dp not get busy In their own States. 

Some of these States have an area larger than some of the Empires of Europe. 

Alabama, with 52,000 square miles area, has a population qf 2,270,000. Ger- 
many, with Just four times the area of Alabama, or 208,000 square miles, ha« 
07,000,000 people, or more than thirty times as many inhabitants as has this 
State. 

Mississippi, with only 1,902,000 inhabitants, is larger than the combined area 
of Switzerland, Denmark, and Holland, though these three European countries 
support a total of 13,000,000 people in comparative comfort. 

Texas, with a population of 4,250,000, is larger than France, Holland, Den- 
mark, and Switzerland combined, with their 53,000,000 inhabitants. 

Oregon, which is 10 per cent larger than England, Wales, and Scotland, has 
less than 1,000,000 people, as compared with the 42,000,000 in this British Isle. 

Europe, almost Identical in total area with the United States, supports a popu- 
lation of 450,000,000 souls. 

There is something wrong with American statesmanship if America can not 
comfortably take care of 100,000,000 souls while Europe supports 450,000,000. 

The third element is organized labor. We have organize^l labor invoked in 
support of this bill by elements which have consistently and persistently, in 
season and out of season, thwarted every effort and defeated every aspiration 
of the wt>rking people It Is true that a large number of the official representa- 
tives of the trades-unions ask for this bill. The working people, surrounded by 
enemies, engaged in a life and death struggle with the superior forces of capi- 
talism, in sheer desperation seek to limit the supply of labor. 

The trades-unions fear not only the competition of numbers, but the rivalry 
of large masses of foreign workers not familiar with the language and easily 
exploitable. 

But that is where organized labor is on the wrong track. Organized labor, 
with its magnificent record of accomplishment, permits itself to play into the 
hands of the unreasoning chanrinist and of the most reactionary labor-liating 
element, in the vain hope that labor will improve its condition by limiting the 
working population of the United States tiirough restrictive immigration. 
There would be just as much logic in llipiting population by prohibiting child- 
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birth. Every child added to the poor mau*8 family* is a burden which weakens 
the power of resistance of the worlter to oppression. 

I know that the trusts and the corporations have their own designs in seek- 
ing free and unrestricted immigration. I know that steamship companies have 
by alluring advertisements been stimulating immigration Into certain industrial 
sections of the country, although the extent of the practice is exaggerated. But 
this is not the kind of immigration that I am fighting for. I am opposed to im- 
migration artfficially stimulated in the interests of capital. I will join you in 
adopting the most rigorous rules to prevent greedy capital from taking advan- 
tage of helpless immigrants. I will certainly go the limit in prohibiting the 
importation of workers which has for its object the breaking of strikes or the 
crushing of organized' labor. No ; I will go a step further, and I will demand 
that the power of the Congress of the United States be invoked to prohibit the 
transportation of strike breakers, whether native or foreign, from one portion 
of the United States into another.. 

The truth is that normal immigration autoniatl rally regulates Itself. If times 
are good, relatives from abroad are induced to come to America. If times are 
bad, relatives are warned to stay away. Thus the beginning of every panic is 
followed by an increased emigration from the United States, and there is no 
surer sign of returning prosperity than an increasing tide of immigration. A 
study of membership of labor unions and of strikes teaches the same lesson. 
Improving times are accompanied by largw union membership and by a grow- 
ing number of strikes. 

I speak for the immigrant who, being a victim of religious, economic, or po- 
litical oppression, seeks access to the United States to improve his condition. 
If he is illiterate, it is so much more reason why an opportunity should be given 
to him to give to his child the light which was denied to the parent. See with 
what avidity the children of the immigrant rush to your schools. As long as 
the schoolhouse exists there need be no f€^r of the illiterate. 

Come to the city of New York, with its^ scho<»ls and colleges and universities 
with its evening extension courses, with the best free-lecture system in tht 
world, and you will rg^Uze what the American school is doing for the immi- 
grant. 

I put my faith In the American school. 

The truoble with the average representative of organized labor Is that he is 
incapable of that broader vision which sees above and beyond the narrow needs 
of the moment That is the misfortune of the trade-union movement. That 
lack of intelligence. The politician is afraid to tell them that they are stupid. 
The average member of Bricklayers' Union 6879 does not give a rap what hap- 
pens to the rest of the world so long as Bricklayers' Union 6879 is taken care of. 
. We find in Ward's " The Ancient Lowly " a reference to a remarkable historical 
incident which is typical of the narrowness of fraft statesmanship. Ward tells 
us that the early Christians obeyed literally the injunction of the Bible against 
the making of images. There was an organization in ancient Rome engaged 
in the carving of images — a sort of union. This image carvers' union refuse<l 
to see the spiritual significance of the new faith, the beauty of the conception of 
one God, the higher ethical code, and it stoutly opi)osed the spread of Christian- 
ity to the last, for no reason other than It threatened the image<*arving busi- 
ness. And that is how the bricklayer, with the bricklayer's min<l, has always 
judged big things. He has one remedy — to reduce the number of bricklayers. 

And it is the same unthinking and unreasoning method that has checked the 
progress of the whole lalx)r movement. The bricklayer does not give a snap for 
the carpenter ; the carpenter does not give a care for the metal worker ; none 
of them for the railroad worker or the telegrapher or the printer. That is how 
it came that stereotypers recently lost a bitterly contested strike against news- 
paper ovniers — ^because the typesetters kept on working while the stereotypers 
were on strike. 

The railroad workers. could have crowned many an effort of other unions with 
immediate success by refusing to haul the products of any industry in which a 
strike was pending. But that requires a broad vision. It requires a higher in- 
telligence, a deeper grasp of things. It is so much easier to look out for 
oneself. 

Mr. Qtjin. I would like to ask the gentleman a qu^tion. 

Mr. London. No ; I can not yield. I do not want to be interrupted. I am ap- 
proaching the subject from an entirely difPerent angle, and I should be not 
"disturbeil. 

Mr. Chairman, how much time have I used? 
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The Chairman. I'he gentleman has used nine minutes. 

Mr. London. The question was asked here, "What do you think of those 
400,000 men who went to Europe after the declaration of the present war to 
join the colors? " I want to say something about those 400,000 men. I say that 
the man who, enjoying safety in the United States, went abroad to fight belongs 
to the noblest and best stock that the United States could ever hope to get. 
Why do you not look at the thing from this standpoint? 

Mr. Kahn. They could all read and write, too, could they not? 

Mr. London. Oh, yes; undoubtedly. 

The gentleman from Alabama [Mr. Burnett], in the few remarks that he made 
here during the discussion of the rule this morning, said that he did not like to 
«ee a repetition of what happened at Youngstown, at Lawrence, and down at 
Columbus, N. Mex. That gives away his case. Some people do not want any 
white labor, because white labor organizes Into unions and fights. They want 
•child labor; they want the subservient, docile labor of an oppressed and sub- 
merged race. 

Mr. Cooper of Ohio. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield for a question? 

The Chairman. Does the gentleman from New York yield to the gentleman 
from Ohio? 

Mr. London. Yes. 

Mr. Cooper of Ohio. Were the men who were in the labor trouble at Youngs- 
town members of organized labor? 

Mr. London. I assume that they were not ; but if they were not organized It 
was the fault of the narrowness of the labor movement that does not know how 
to reach the masses. The imion should greet the Immigrant as a brother. The 
union man should teach him unionism. Instead of that, the labor leader looks 
upon every inmiigrant as an eriemy. If you are going to keep down the supply 
of labor by keeping out immigration, why not l!mit childbirth? That would 
be a way of keeping down the population. In 1798 a Presbyterian minister by 
the name of Malthus suggested that — and now and then the theory crops up — 
that the population is too large. 

I have no faith in the friend of labor who encourages every stupid demand 
of the worker, checking at the same time every real aspiration of the working 
<!lass for a greater share in life's joys. 

I find it hard to reconcile a vote for restriction of Immigration In the name of 
labor with a vote against child-labor legislation. We have had that exh!bltion 
here. The Representatives of many a State voted solidly for restriction of 
Immigration and against child-labor legislation. 

Nor have I had much respect for the labor leader who permits himself to be 
a tail to the kite of the politician. The union card should not be used for 
X)olltIcal trade. Had there been genuine friendship for labor there would be 
tin Irresistible demand that the 2,000,000 children be taken out of the factories 
and quarries and mines by legislation which would completely eliminate child 
labor instead of the present meaningless makeshifts of child-labor legislation, 
which by regulating child labor retain it; that the 4,000,000 women slaving 
their lives away in factories should be returned to the homes where they 
belong, so that wlffe and child should not compete with husband and father. 
Had there been a real interest in labor's cause this Congress would get busy 
to provide unemployment insurance, health insurance, and old-age pensions. 
Natural resources of vast extent still unexplpited and held by the Nation would, 
under the guidance of the Nation, have been found to offer remunerative em- 
ployment to tens of millions of men. 

A national network of unemployment exchanges would have been spread all 
over the country to aid the Jobless in reaching the job. Facilities would have 
been offered for the free transportation of workers during the movements of 
labor incident to the gathering of harvests. Vocational education would have 
been promoted. The rising cost of living would then engross our attention. 
The concentration and increase of the total wealth of the Nation, accompanied 
by an increased poverty of the many, the social problem in all its ramifications 
and in all its depth would then become the object of our studies. 

The true friend of labor would seek to qualify the workers to take a larger 
and larger share in the administration of the Government and in the running 
of industries, thus paving the way for industrial democracy. 

But we hear none of these things. 

What has become of our reforestation projects? Have all our arid lands 
been irrigated? What measures have been taken to prevent disastrous floods 
that have been devastating tens of thousands of square miles of fertile land? 
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Have our physical resources been exhansteil? Have our mental resources been 
exhausted? What about the development of the natural resoui'ccs about which 
the platforms of all political parties speak so eloquently? 

I protest most solemnly against that narrowness of mind, against that lack 
of vision, against that absence of sympathy for our fellow men wJiicli refuses 
to a fellow human being a refuge and a resting plac«. 

The captain of a ship who would refuse to take on board a drowning ];>ersoii 
would be shunned as inhuman unless he could plead in justification that the 
addition of a passenger would result in the sinking of the ship with all on 
board. Not unless all opportunities are exhausted, not unless there in no room 
left to shelter one more, will the American people be Justified before their own 
conscience and before history in adopting the philosophy of Cain, "Am I my 
brother's keeper?" - 

Adopt the literacy test, refuse admission to the man without a knowledge of 
the alphabet, but with hands willing to work and with a soul free from the 
contamination of commercialism. Paralyze industry, check progress, reverse 
the policy which has given to America life and sustenance, surround the country 
with a Chinese wall of exclusion, smother all humane instincts, punish the 
unfortunate man for being Illiterate by depriving him of an opportunity to 
earn his bread. But remember that no free people can long remain unjust. 
The day of retaliation will come. The narrower the policy you pursue the 
quicker will you be overthrown. The American people will again be lis Just 
as they are free. [Applause.] 

The Chaibman. The time of the gentleman from New York has expired. 



CH. J. Bes. 189. 65th Cong., 2d sesa.} 

JOINT BBSOLUTION 

To provide for a commission to Inqnlre into the advisability of establishlag national 

InsurancQ against unemployment, invalidity, and sickness 

Resolved hy the Senate and House of Representatives of the United States 
of America in Congress assenibled. That a commission is hereby created and 
established, to be known as the Commission on Social Insurance, hereinafter 
referred to as the commission. The commission shall be composed of five 
persons, to be appointed by the President of the United States, two of whom 
shall be employers of labor and two of whom shall be representatives of or- 
ganized labor, the Secretary of Labor to be the fifth member of tlie commission 
and the chairman thereof. It shall be within the power of the Secretary of 
Labor to select a representative of the Department of Labor to act in his stead 
in any liearing or investigation in which the secretary himself may be unable 
to participate, and said representative shall have full power to act in the name 
of the Secretary of Labor, but the ix)8ition of the Secretary of Labor, as the 
fifth member and as chairman of the commission, shall In no wise be impaired, 
and in the report, findings, and recommendations of the commLosion his name 
and title shall be appended. 

Sec. 2. That the members of this commission shall be paid actual traveling 
and other necessary expenses, and in addition the members of the commission, 
other than the Secretary of Labor,' or his representative appointed by him 
pursuant to section one, shall receive a compensation of $15 per diem while 
actually engageil in the work of the said commission and while going to or 
returning from such work. 

The commission is authorized, as a whole or by subcommittees of the com- 
iirisslon duly appointed, to hold sittings and public hearings anywhere in the 
United States; to send for persons and papers; to administer oaths; to sum- 
mon and compel the attendance of witnesses and to compel testimony ; to em- 
ploy such secretaries, experts, stenographers, and other assistants as shall be 
necessary to carry out the purposes for which said commission is created ; 
and to rent such offices, to purchase such stationery and other supplies, and 
to have siK?h printing and bimling done as may be nei'essary to carry out the 
Dumoses for which the commissioH is created ; and to authorize its members 
or its employees to travel in or outside of the United States on the business 

of the commission. . , , ^ ^». 

Sec 3. That it shall be the duty of the commission to inquire into the causes 
of unemployment ; to Inquire into the subject of systems of insurance, voluntary 
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or obligatory, contributory or noncontributory, now in vogue to meet unem- 
plyment. invalidity, and sickness, and to what extent the Government of the 
United States may aid by establishing a Federal insurance system for the bene- 
fit of the wage earners of the United States when in need by reason of invol- 
untary unemployment, whether the unemployment be due to lack of work, to 
disability arising by reason of sickness, or to the impairment or destruction of 
earning capacity because of old age. If the commission shall recommend that 
a Fedei-al insurance system or fund be established by the Government of the 
United States, it shall prepare and recommend the regulations that would be 
necessary for the successful administration of a national insurance system or 
fund, the amount of said fund, and the mdsthod of cooperation with existing 
insurance systems. 

Sec. 4. That the commission shall submit, through the President, to Congress 
a report containing the testimony taken, its findings, and its recommendations 
on or before the first Monday of December of the year nineteen hundred and 
eighteen. 

Sec. 5. That the sum of $50,000 is hereby authorized to be appropriated, out 
of any money in the Treasury of the United States not otherwise appropriated, 
for the use of the commission : Provided^ That no portion of this money shall 
]be paid except upon the order of said commission signed by the chairnum 
thereflfc 
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